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CAPTURE OF PROPERTY AT SEA 


Human nature being what it is, the evils arising from ignorance, 
greed, and ambition will always be with us. Wrong and in- 
justice due to mal-administration will ever need to be remedied, 
personal ambitions to be curbed, national aspirations to be kept 
within bounds. This means that the use of force will remain 
necessary ; in other words, that war as a form of human activity 
will continue for an unknown period to be a factor in the life 
of the world. Will any sane man gainsay this? Have we not seen 
during the last fifteen years one war in South Africa, another 
between Russia and Japan, a third between Turkey and Italy, 
besides two in the Balkans and civil wars in China and Mexico? 
If then war has to be reckoned -with, the manner in which it 
is to be conducted must be a matter of prime importance. 

Of late years a demand has been put forward by Lord Loreburn 
and others to conduct it in a new way at sea by abolishing 
the right of Maritime Capture, by which is meant the existing 
right allowed to a belligerent State in time of war : 

(1) To capture and confiscate enemy merchant ships and 
enemy cargoes on board such ships on all occasions when met 
with on the high seas or in the waters of a belligerent ; and 
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(2) To capture and confiscate, or otherwise penalise, 
neutral merchant ships if they offend against neutrality. 


I.—ENEMy CAPTURE 


The ultimate aim in war is to compel the enemy to come 
to terms, in order to do which it is necessary to disarm him. 
The primary object is, therefore, to destroy, or neutralise the 
action of, the armed forces, whether these be armies or navies. 
At sea the ship is the instrument used in war, and those that 
are armed are assisted by others that are unarmed, which latter 
can be, and are, used either to transport an invading army, 
or to assist the naval operations, as supply ships to carry coal, 
oil, ammunition, and stores, as despatch boats, as mine sweepers, 
as armed ships after conversion. Since all merchant ships are 
potential instruments of war, and it is impossible to ensure that 
an enemy will not convert them into actual ones, their capture is, 
as a military measure, second only in importance to the destruc- 
tion of regular armed ships. This is the first reason for ‘enemy 
capture.’ 

The object next in importance is to strangle the resources 
by means of which the armed forces are produced, maintained, 
and renewed. ‘The action adopted is the same in principle 
whether afloat or ashore. On land, the enemy’s territory is 
invaded after the defeat of his armed force, and the invader not 
only utilises the resources of the occupied country to strengthen 
himself, but prevents any transportation of them to strengthen 
the enemy. Similarly at sea, the victor may invade the enemy’s 
territory, or may simply deny the use of the ocean to his opponent 
on pain of forfeiting his ships, and forbid the trade which may 
enrich his enemy and enable him to carry on the war. No 
neutral right intervenes in so far as ‘enemy capture’ is concerned, 
and dependence is placed on the right of the stronger, which 
alone counts between belligerents. The second reason for 
‘enemy capture’ is to be found in this need to stop the sea- 
borne trade. The action is complex and must be explained at 
length. 

If the winner in the struggle between the two belligerents 
completely destroys, or neutralises the action of, the armed ships 
of the loser, the trade of the former will be carried on without 
loss, while that of the latter will be exposed to undisturbed 
attack, and will be finally driven from the sea. Usually, how- 
ever, the armed ships of the loser are not completely destroyed, 
some remain to attack the trade of the winner, and thus both 
sides suffer some loss. To prevent this loss falling on individual 
owners ships and cargoes are insured. Insurance is a device to 
transfer losses from the owners of ships and cargoes through 
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the underwriters to the consumers, who pay increased prices to 
cover the losses and the cost of insurance. On each side the 
rate of insurance depends chiefly on the use made of the armed 
force. When that force succeeds, the rate tends to fall and the 
trade continues ; when it fails, the rate gradually rises and finally, 
when the consumers are unable to pay the resulting prices, trade 
ceases. The case is nearly on all fours with fire insurance, in 
which premiums rise and fall with the risks from fire, and the 
insurance companies make good their losses from the premiums 
paid by the whole number of people who insure. Lord Lore- 
burn admits on page 28 of his recent book, Capture at Sea, that 
the additional cost due to the war risk falls on the consumer, 
but seems to contradict himself when he asserts on page 8 that 
‘a great deal of the loss caused by the capture and destruction 
of merchant ships in time of war will be borne by neutral in- 
surers.’ Doubtless he does not mean that the loss will ultimately 
fall on them. Underwriters, whether neutral or belligerent, 
are not philanthropists, but must charge premiums sufficient to 
cover the losses with a margin to meet their expenses and give 
a reasonable profit. Just before and after the outbreak of war 
the market for war risks may be seriously restricted, also the 
premiums will probably vary greatly and may be very high, since 
the risks will be very uncertain. As the war proceeds and ex- 
perience is gained the market will probably expand and premiums 
fall for the winning side, whereas the contrary will be the case 
for the losing side. This view is supported by the report issued 
by, and the evidence given before, the Committee on national 
guarantee in the year 1908. The underwriting business expanded 
and became extremely profitable during the great war with France. 
There are no facts to show that similar results will not recur 
in future wars, provided that the Navy is successful. The losses 
will ultimately fall on the whole body of consumers, but any 
rise in prices due to higher insurance and freight may be seriously 
increased or reduced by the general dislocation of trade, by 
financial stringency, and by other factors arising out of the war. 
And, further, deficient production due to bad harvests, drought, 
and other local causes which operate in peace will also continue 
to exert an influence in war. The action of these various causes 
is so complex that the Treasury Committee above mentioned 
reported that they thought the witnesses had ‘shown that 
the cost of war insurance would be only one, and by no means 
the most important, of the many factors controlling prices 
at the outbreak and during the continuance of a great naval war.’ 
The fact that the consumers ultimately pay for the losses and 
the costs of insurance explains why belligerent underwriters 
sometimes find it expedient to accept the risks of their enemy’s 
Q2 
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ships. If they did not, other underwriters might do so and thus 
reap the profit. In either case the trade would go on and 
would only stop when it ceased to be profitable. Moreover, 
the enemy goods in transit on board a particular enemy ship 
are part of the general trade of the country. As such, interest 
in them is not confined to a single individual, but is spread 
among a great number of people who subsist on the profits 
derived from producing and handling them. The producér, 
whether farmer or manufacturer, the merchant, the shipping 
and railway interests, the retail dealer, the consumer, and in 
fact the whole population of the enemy country will be directly 
or indirectly affected by their capture or safe arrival. The only 
things which cannot be included in this category of enemy goods 
are the clothes and effects of the passengers and crew, which 
are never capturable. These are really the only private property 
on board. If the losses by capture are ultimately borne neither 
by the owners nor by the underwriters, but by the whole popula- 
tion, is it strictly correct to speak of maritime capture as damag- 
ing private individuals? Is it not misleading to lay stress on 
the capture of private property? 

Exception has been taken to the right of ‘enemy capture’ 
on the ground that armies follow a different practice. The laws 
of war on land agreed to at The Hague Conference provide for 
collecting money contributions to meet military necessities on 
the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief, and for giving 
receipts for the same (Art. xlix.-li.); also for demanding re- 
quisitions in kind to meet the needs of the army on the authority 
of the local Commander, and for either paying for the same as 
far as possible in ready money, or giving receipts to record the 
fact of furnishing, the sums due being paid as soon as possible 
(Art. lii.). Such contributions and requisitions have been 
exacted from time immemorial, no real limit has ever been fixed 
for them, and no obligation on the part of the invader to pay 
the amount represented by the receipts has ever been acknow- 
ledged in practice. Under the existing laws the ready money 
to pay for the requisitions in kind may be provided in whole or 
in part by the money contributions, and the cost of supporting 
the invading army may be thus spread over the whole population 
of the occupied country. Thus the requisitions and contribu- 
tions levied by an army during war, as also any indemnity 
exacted at the peace, as well as the losses due to ‘ enemy 
capture’ at sea, each and all fall on the general enemy popula- 
tion. But these contributions and requisitions are only a part 
of what the inhabitants suffer during a war on land. Every 


1 Parliamentary History, vol. xiv. p. 114, Solicitor-General Murray, and 
p. 1207, Mr. Humphry Sydenham. 
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military operation occasions some damage to private property ; 
its total destruction is justifiable, if the exigencies of war require 
that to be done; the temporary use of buildings is permissible, 
whether for housing men, or horses, or for any other purpose. 
No compensation for damage, or loss, or use can be claimed. 
In the Franco-German war of 1870-1, which lasted only six 
months, the damage to France caused by the occupation has 
been estimated as high as 24,000,000/.2 Again, consider the 
sufferings and the losses sustained by the inhabitants when 
Pekin was occupied by the allied armies in 1900, and during 
the recent wars in Thrace. Moreover, the general devastation 
of enemy territory, although prohibited as a rule, is permitted 
very exceptionally when ‘it is imperatively demanded by the 
necessities of war.’* And further, it is to be noted that in all 
these matters the Military Commander is a law to himself and 
that from him there is no appeal. 

Compare these proceedings on land with what takes place 
at sea, where the duty of a belligerent captor is to bring in, for 
adjudication by a Prize Court, any merchant ship which he has 
detained. If the ship captured is an enemy this rule has not 
been always observed. The United States made a practice of 
destroying enemy prizes in the war of 1812, but the British 
and French rule has always been to bring them in, if possible. 
Whether the ship is brought in or not, the case has invariably 
to be laid before a Prize Court. Thus the Naval Commander 
has not the same power to inflict injury on the persons and 
property of private individuals as the Military Commander ; his 
action is limited to capturing, and sometimes destroying, ships 
and their cargoes, the personnel on board being released under 
certain conditions, and he has to justify his proceedings before 
a Prize Court. It must be admitted that any comparison be- 
tween the practices afloat and ashore is altogether in favour of 
the former. The one is carried out according to strict rules 
subject to inquiry by a legal tribunal, the other is under no 
such limitations. No want of humanity is inherent in the one, 
seeing that action is taken only against property, which should 
be insured and the loss thus thrown not on private individuals, 
but on the general body of consumers; whereas innumerable 
opportunities for cruelty, oppression, and private loss are from 
the nature of things given by the other. It is ever to be 
remembered that it was Napoleon, in his Berlin Decree of the 
21st of November 1806, who first had the effrontery to demand 
that the rights of war on land and sea should be the same, 
and should not extend to any private property. This he did 


* H. Barboux, p. 22. 
* See p. 93, Land Warfare, the Official Military Handbook, 
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after over-running the Continent and levying exactions and 
contributions of all kinds from the unfortunate inhabitants. His 
object was to impair the striking power of the British Navy, 
which was slowly sapping his resources and enabling Great 
Britain to finance the Continental armies required to bring about 
his ruin. It is further to be observed that if ‘enemy capture’ 
is abandoned, or even modified, as in the proposal to sequestrate 
the ships captured, returning them at the peace, the practice on 
land will compare still more unfavourably with that at sea. 
Property ashore compared with that afloat will be worse treated 
than it is at present. 

Moreover, the reader is to be reminded that ‘ enemy capture’ 
is not an end in itself, but is only a means to the end of stopping 
the sea-borne trade of the enemy. The effect produced by this 
stoppage will vary under different conditions, but evidently the 
earnings of the shipping industries and the profits on trade will 
be seriously curtailed. The financial resources of the country 
will be impaired. This will be best understood by taking con- 
crete cases—e.g. Germany, to which Lord Loreburn refers, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Lloyd’s Register for 1909-10 gives the number and gross 
register tonnage of steamers over 100 tons as : 





Number Gross Register | 











Tonnage 
United Kingdom . ; P -| 8419 | 16,472,602 
British Colonies . ; : - | 18389 1,230,112 
Total British Empire. .| 9758 | 17,702,714 
Germany . $ ‘ - . | 1808 3,889,046 
World, exclusive of those on the 


Canadian Lakes . ; 2 . | 21,871 | 34,467,295 | 


In the year 1899 the late Sir Robert Giffen estimated the gross 
earnings of a steamship per gross ton not to exceed 12l. per 
annum.* Doubtless there has been some change since that date, 
but in default of later statistics this figure will serve to give some 
idea of the very large losses likely to be incurred, if either German 
or British steamers are forced to cease running. The total steam 
shipping entered and cleared with cargoes during the year 1909 
was, for Germany, 32,871,702 tons, of which nearly 54 per cent. 
was in German bottoms, and a portion, roughly estimated at 
about 22 per cent., in British. The figures for the United King- 
dom were 94,400,191 tons, of which upwards of 67 per cent. was 
in British bottoms, and a portion, roughly estimated at 7 per 


* Statistical Society’s Journal, 1899, p. 11. 
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cent.,° in German. On the outbreak of war, British ships will 
cease to go to German ports, and German ships to British ports. 
This will free a certain amount of tonnage, which will probably 
be absorbed by the increased demands required to carry on the 
war operations. At the same time, other ships may also cease 
to run, but ultimately the number laid up will depend on the 
nature of the war and on the results of the struggle between the 
armed ships of the belligerents. If the British Navy gets the 
upper hand, the German merchant ships will gradually be driven 
into port. As they form 11 per cent. of the world’s tonnage, 
this will tend to cause a shortage of shipping, and possibly a 
rise in freights, which will encourage British owners to con- 
tinue running their ships. If the German Navy meets with 
success, the risks to British merchant ships will be greatly in- 
creased ; and, as they form 51 per cent. of the world’s tonnage, 
the results cannot but be far-reaching to the highest degree. It 
is to be specially noted that the risks, whatever they may be, will 
not spring from the size of the Mercantile Marine, but from the 
failure of the armed force. So long as ships and cargoes are 
insured, and the Navy does its work and keeps the losses within 
bounds, the number and ubiquity of British ships are a safeguard 
rather than otherwise. 

The total value of merchandise imported and exported during 
the year 1909 was for Germany 802,110,000/.. and for the United 
Kingdom 1,094,230,0001.° The proportion of the former sea- 
borne is uncertain, but has been estimated to exceed 60 per cent., 
say 500,000,000/., of which perhaps one third passed through 
Dutch and Belgian ports. The whole of the latter was, of course, 
sea-borne. These figures by no means include the whole value 
of the trade and shipping exposed to capture on the high seas. 
In them are omitted bullion and specie, diamonds, the tranship- 
ment and coasting trades, sea fisheries, the ships themselves and 
the cargoes carried in ships trading abroad. By including them, 
the late Sir Robert Giffen estimated the British risks of capture 
for the year 1906 at 2,000,000,0001.. The corresponding figures 
for Germany are not available, but must have been very large. 
Since that date the trade and shipping of both countries have 
increased, and we may conclude that the stoppage of the sea- 
borne trade of either country will cause very great financial loss. 

Is it not evident that the right of ‘enemy capture’ may be, 
under certain circumstances, a very important belligerent mari- 
time right essential to an island State to prevent invasion ; directed 
not against private individuals, but against the hostile population 

5 Report of Commission on Food Supplies, vol. iii. p. 85. 


* Statistical Abstract No. 37, Cd. 6099. 
* Report of Treasury Committee in 1908 (Cd. 4161-2). 
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as a whole; and calculated, by stopping his trade, to reduce the 
wealth which the enemy requires to enable him to carry on the 
war? It is in no respect wanting in humanity, and as an opera- 
tion of war is mild compared with those on land. Moreover, if 
it is abandoned, how is a maritime Power to compel a strong land 
Power to yield to her just demands? Presumably the former is 
unprovided with a large army, and cannot have recourse to in- 
vasion. What will the former’s alliance be worth to any friend 
whom she wishes to assist? And, further, it is to be specially 
noted that ‘enemy capture’ is a matter which concerns belli- 
gerents only. Thus, even although an agreement is made in 
time of peace to abolish it, no power exists to compel adherence 
to any such contract when nations are fighting for existence. 
Is not the agitation for its abolition really an admission of its 
great efficiency? Does not the movement spring from the fear 
of its effects? Do not such fears operate to restrain the pugnacity 
of nations? 


TI.—NEUTRAL CAPTURE 


In the event of war between any two countries the portion 
of the peace trade in and out of their ports usually carried by 
other nations—i.e. by neutrals in the war—may continue, or 
even increase, unless stopped, and, being under the neutral flag, 
will be untouched by ‘ enemy capture.’ In the case both of Ger- 
many and of the United Kingdom this amounted to about 25 per 
cent. of the total trade in 1909. The measures required to stop 
if raise questions with neutrals. The relations between belli- 
gerents and neutrals during any future naval war will no doubt be 
largely regulated by the not yet ratified Declaration of London, 
since the signatory Powers agreed that the rules contained in that 
instrument ‘correspond in substance with the recognised prin- 
ciples of International Law.’ 

Blockade.—Under the sanction of long-established usage, con- 
firmed by the Declaration of London, a belligerent has the right 
to blockade his enemy’s ports with a view to interrupting neutral 
commerce. Such a ‘commercial blockade,’ to be binding, must 
be maintained by a force sufficient to prevent access to the ports, 
and is only possible when the one navy either starts with, or 
subsequently acquires, a superiority over that of the other. Thus, 
after a victory at sea, the British will be able not only to blockade 
the German North Sea ports, but, pace Lord Loreburn, to enter 
the Baltic and stop the trade in that sea also. This means that 
two thirds of the sea-borne trade of Germany, amounting, 
perhaps, to upwards of 40,000,000 tons of merchandise, will have 
to seek new routes in and out of that country; that, instead of 
one third, all will have to pass through Dutch, Belgian, or other 
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neutral ports. Similarly, if the British armed force is defeated, 
the blockade of the principal ports in Great Britain will be 
possible; for example, the ports on the East Coast from the 
Thames to the Tay, both inclusive, and on the West Coast those 
between the Bristol Channel and the Clyde, both inclusive. The 
result will be that British trade will be restricted to non-blockaded 
ports. 

It has been objected that modern conditions of land trans- 
port have rendered ‘ commercial blockades’ ineffective against a 
single Continental Power when the adjoining countries are 
neutral. When the greatly increased volumes of trade and the 
larger populations of the present day are considered, are the 
facilities for land transport relatively better than they were? 
The imports and exports of the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France increased more than fourteen-fold in value during the 
last century, and probably more than that in weight. The popu- 
lations of the two former increased 2.7-fold, and of the latter 
1.5-fold, during the same period. The more complex arrange- 
ments required to deal with the larger quantities and the denser 
populations will make it more difficult than formerly to make 
the changes needed to transfer the trade to other routes. Con- 
sider the difficulty of diverting the trade of Hamburg, or New 
York, or London, or Liverpool, to other routes, even although 
all modern facilities are used. Again, freights by rail are higher 
than they are by sea to an uncertain amount depending on the 
conditions. Whatever the difference may be, if the sea-borne 
trade is diverted by blockade and forced to travel by land, in- 
creased charges will be incurred which will raise the cost to 
the consumers. But we are to note that the successful blockades 
of the past were not carried on against single Continental coun- 
tries having neutral neighbours. In the great French war the 
whole Continent was at the critical period practically under the 
control of Napoleon, whose Decrees were intended to bring about 
the transfer of the British carrying trade to neutrals, and to cause 
the destruction of British industries by excluding her manu- 
factures from the Continent. Those Decrees were counteracted 
by the Orders in Council issued by the British Government to 
regulate the neutral trade with the enemy, whose own trade had 
been nearly completely destroyed by British cruisers. Great 
Britain, without the power to blockade, would have had no reply, 
her tfade would have been destroyed, her wealth would have been 
exhausted, and probably she would have been unable to continue 
the war. 

In the war between Great Britain and the United States 
in 1812-15 Canada was the neighbour of, but was hostile to, the 
latter. The British blockade of American ports was successful, 
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as has been explained at length by Captain Mahan,* the 
American historian, who cannot be suspected of over-stating the 
case. The resulting destruction of trade, the rise in prices, the 
financial stringency, the reduction in business, and the stoppage 
of the carrying trade seem to have been among the causes which 
contributed to a desire for peace. 

During the American War of Secession in 1861-5 the commer- 
cial blockade of the Confederate States was completely and en- 
tirely successful, because the conditions were favourable, in that 
after the Federals had acquired control of the Mississippi the Con- 
federates were completely hemmed in. Their imports, especially 
of war material, and their exports of raw cotton and other pro- 
ducts, were reduced to a minimum. Their resources were 
gradually exhausted by the stoppage of the trade, while their 
resistance was slowly broken down by the direct action of the 
Federal armies. The blockade was as much a military operation 
as was the invasion of their territory. Both contributed to the 
final defeat of the Confederate States, much as the results 
arising out of the British blockades contributed to assist the 
European armies in bringing about the downfall of Napoleon. 
‘Are there no future conceivable circumstances likely to arise 
in which commercial blockades will be necessary military opera- 
tions? Are there not nations in Europe who might be hemmed 
in on the land side by hostile Powers and at the same time block- 
aded by sea as were the Confederate States? May not the sea 
communications become very important in future wars when 
whole nations are in arms and their dependence on outside 
supplies is necessarily great? Has not Great Britain in the 
past usually acted in alliance with land Powers? And is it not 
likely that she may do so again? What will her alliance be worth 
if she gives up the right of ‘commercial blockade’ as well as 
the right of ‘enemy capture’? It is conceivable that in certain 
wars a ‘commercial blockade ’ may not be very effective, or that 
its use may not be expedient, but surely that is no sufficient 
reason to justify the surrender of the right when it is certain 
that its employment will probably be very effective in other 
wars. 

The past history of the United States is instructive, seeing 
that two Secretaries of State, Mr. Marshall in the year 1800, 
and Mr. Cass in the year 1859,° each questioned whether the 
right to blockade could be applied to a place not completely in- 
vested by land as well as by sea. If their view had been accepted, 
the United States would have been unable to blockade the 
Southern States and the result of the War of Secession would 

* Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, vol. ii. p. 201, et seq. 

* Hall’s International Law, p. 592. 
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have been probably quite different. So little do men foresee the 
true interests of their country. 

Contraband.—A belligerent has also the right to repress the 
carriage by neutrals of contraband, which is of two kinds, ‘ abso- 
lute’ and ‘conditional.’ ‘ Absolute contraband’ consists of 
articles exclusively used for war, such as arms, and is liable to 
capture anywhere at sea outside neutral waters, if the goods are 
finally destined for the enemy. This means that neutral mer- 
chant ships have little advantage over belligerent merchant ships, 
when carrying absolute contraband, and that both are equally 
liable to capture, when bound for either a belligerent or a neutral 
port, if the goods are finally destined for the enemy. The belli- 
gerent runs a greater risk, since he invariably forfeits his ship if 
captured, whereas the neutral does not do so, but suffers loss due 
to delay, and may sometimes be condemned to pay costs. 

‘Conditional’ contraband comprises articles susceptible for 
use in war as well as for the purposes of peace, such as food- 
stuffs, and is only liable to capture when destined for the armed 
forces of the enemy and the ship herself is bound for the enemy. 
This means that neutral trade in conditional contraband is free 
with neutral ports, and with belligerent mercantile ports when 
not blockaded, and also that under the strict letter of the agree- 
ment neutral merchant ships have some advantage over belli- 
gerent merchant ships in the carriage of such goods. This 
advantage ceases so far as blockaded ports are concerned as soon 
as the blockade is established, since this ends all questions relat- 
ing to contraband. 

Lists of articles included under the heads of ‘ absolute’ and 
‘conditional’ contraband, also of those which may not be de- 
clared contraband of war, are set forth in the Declaration of 
London, but are liable to be added to, or reduced, by a belliger- 
ent within certain limits, due notice being given to other Powers. 

Although these rules have reduced the uncertainties connected 
with the carriage of contraband, some doubtful points still re- 
main as a possible source of friction, e.g. the lists are not final, 
and questions on this and other matters are certain to arise 
between neutrals seeking to evade the law and belligerents possi- 
bly straining it. Both will be held in check by the fear of 
damages, if an International Court exists, but as no such Court 
has yet been sanctioned, neither side can get redress, if remon- 
strance proves useless, except by a resort to force. The weak 
neutral cannot do so, the strong one can and may make his griev- 
ance serve as an excuse to intervene in the war. Moreover, on 
searching ships to determine whether contraband is carried, 
although the difficulties may be small when the ships are loaded 
in bulk with corn, fuel, etc., they have been found to be great 
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and often unsurmountable when mixed cargoes are to be 
overhauled. And further, although much bad feeling may be 
brought about by the supply of munitions of war to a belligerent, 
little real importance often attaches to stopping the trade in arms 
and other absolute contraband, which are manufactured in many 
States and can be freely transported overland without infringing 
any international agreement.*® Thus the existing rule may some- 
times give Continental States an advantage in this iesnect over 
Island States. 

Actuated by a desire to free neutral trade and to remove 
causes of dispute, the British Government proposed at The Hague 
Conference in 1907 to abandon entirely the principle of contra- 
band. In other words, they proposed that the neutral flag shall 
cover all the goods on board, and that neutral goods, whether 
on board neutral or enemy ships, shall not be condemned as 
contraband. The military effect will be that neutral trade with 
the enemy will be entirely free, if the proposal is ever agreed 
to, unless a blockade of his ports is established. This will be 
an advantage to a strong belligerent, since a weak one cannot 
blockade. Under this proposal the weak belligerent is to give 
up his only chance to repress the neutral contraband trade with 
his enemy in order to reduce the friction with neutrals, which 
he can always do without surrendering any right by issuing 
suitable orders to his armed ships. Although other arguments 
were advanced, these were possibly the real reasons why France, 
Germany, Russia, the United States, and another rejected the 
proposal, which was accepted by twenty-six States, four, includ- 
ing Japan, not voting. 


III.—ENEMyY PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


It has been seen that ‘enemy capture’ is directed against 
the enemy ships and cargoes with a view to reduce his means to 
carry on the war, and also that to speak of the captured enemy 
ships and cargoes as private property is misleading. We are 
now to inquire into the proposals to bring about the immunity 
from capture of this so-called private property. The idea seems 
to have originated during the eighteenth century, and to have 
been supported from time to time by Prussia, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and especially by the United States. The last-named 
Power submitted to the Peace Conferences at The Hague in 1899 
and 1907 a definite proposition which reads : 

The private property of all citizens or subjects of the signatory Powers, 
with the exception of contraband of war, shall be exempt from capture 
or seizure on the sea by the armed vessels or by the military forces of any 


» Art..7, Convention No. 13, Hague Conference, 1907. 
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of the said signatory Powers. Fat nothing herein contained shall extend 
exemption from seizure to vessels and their cargoes which may attempt to 
enter a port blockaded by the naval forces of any of the said Powers.4 


The meaning is that the right of ‘ enemy capture ’ is to cease, 
and that maritime capture is only to be exercised under the 
laws of blockade and contraband, which are measures now 
directed against neutrals alone. The effect, if the proposal is 
ever agreed to, will be that enemy ships will be placed on the 
same footing as are neutral vessels at present. Not only will 
the sources of friction with neutrals remain, but the very same 
disputes about blockade and contraband in an accentuated form 
will arise between the belligerents, who, being already at war, 
will at once seek redress for any real or imaginary grievance 
by a more extended resort to force. They will strain the 
indefinite rules relating to blockade and contraband, and will seize 
their enemy’s ships and goods whenever and wherever this can 
be done without infringing neutral rights and thus raising up 
fresh enemies. Who will be able and willing to prevent them? 
Will belligerent sea-borne trade be any more safe from attack 
than it is at present? Is it right and expedient to treat the 
enemy and the neutral with equal harshness? Again, although 
‘enemy capture’ is directed against enemy ships and ‘ commer- 
cial blockade’ against neutral ships, both aim at stopping the 
commerce of the enemy. Is it logical to abolish the one and not 
the other? Thus it will be seen that ‘enemy capture,’ ‘com- 
mercial blockade,’ and ‘ contraband capture’ are so intimately con- 
nected and bound together that one cannot be altered or given up 
without reacting on the others. Is this surprising seeing that 
they are natural growths developed under the necessities of war, 
and based on the correct military principle that the stoppage 
of the enemy’s commerce is a military operation calculated to 
impair his financial ability to maintain the contest and thus to 
aid in bringing the war to an end? 

The proposals of the United States on being put to the vote 
in 1907 were supported by twenty-one States, including Austria- 
Hungary, Germany (with reservations), Italy, and the United 
States, and were opposed by eleven, including France, Great 
Britain, and Russia. Chili abstained from voting. Other modi- 
fications proposed shared the same fate. Thus ‘enemy capture’ 
will be practised in future wars very much as in the past. What 
will be the probable result? 

It has been urged that if Great Britain is a belligerent, since 
the neutral flag covers the goods on board, her trade will be 
transferred to neutral bottoms and her ships will be laid up. 


1 Parliamentary Paper Miscellaneous No. 4 (1908), Cd. 4081, p. 187. 
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With paper blockades possible and the uncertainties about con- 
traband, is it certain that the neutral flag will really be more 
safe than that of the belligerent? The conditions in war are 
so variable that no man can tell in advance. Again, as has 
been pointed out, such a large proportion of the world’s tonnage 
is British that the trade of the world cannot be carried on without 
it. Moreover, under Art. 56 of the Declaration of London, the 
transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected after the 
outbreak of hostilities, is void, unless it is proved that such 
transfer was not made in order to evade the consequences to 
which an enemy vessel, as such, is exposed. It would seem 
that, as in past wars, British ships will continue to keep the sea 
so long as the Navy meets with a fair measure of success. 
What are the probabilities of that? To answer such a question 
with any approach to accuracy we need a correct appreciation 
of the manner in which war at sea is conducted. Unfortunately 
that knowledge does not seem to be very widely spread, as is 
shown by the so-called principles supplied officially to the Royal 
Commission on the Food Supply and quoted on page 28 of their 
report in 1905. These read : 


1. That the command of the sea is essential for the successful attack 
or defence of commerce, and should therefore be the primary aim. 

2. That the attack or defence of commerce is best effected by concentra- 
tion of force, and that a dispersion of strength for either of these objects 
is the strategy of the weak, and cannot materially influence the ultimate 
result of the war. 


These so-called principles seem to be wanting in clearness 
and precision. What is meant by the words ‘command of the 
sea’? Such a phrase is passed glibly from man to man, but 
very few really understand its meaning. To explain it many 
books have been written, but as would seem to little purpose. 
To discard it will tend to simplicity. Again, what is the mean- 
ing of ‘the attack or defence of commerce’? Why speak of 
defending commerce when the only effective way to do that is 
to disarm the enemy? Is it not more simple and correct to say 
that the important thing is to disarm the enemy, and omit all 
reference to defence? And further, unarmed merchant ships 
are stopped and not attacked. To use the word ‘attack’ is 
to mislead, as it implies resistance and is doubtless responsible 
for the mistaken dictum ‘that the attack . . . of commerce is 
best effected by concentration of force.’ To stop the enemy’s 
trade requires concentration of effort with a number of ships 
of no great force, and can only be done with complete effect 
after the enemy has been disarmed. As has been already stated, 
we prefer to say that : 
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1. The primary object in war is to disarm the enemy; that 
is, to destroy or neutralise the action of his armed forces. 

2. The secondary object at sea is to stop the sea-borne trade 
of the enemy. 

These words sum up in simple and unmistakable language 
what has to be done in war at sea. The ships of the regular 
navies will be principally employed in neutralising the action of 
each other. Ships of no great force specially improvised will 
probably be used to attempt to stop the trade and can be met 
with similar ships. If this view is accepted it follows that the 
required strength of the British Navy depends directly on that 
of the armed forces of the probable enemy and on the disposition 
and use to be made of these forces. That necessary strength - 
can be determined within comparatively narrow limits. The 
magnitude of British commerce and the extent of the British 
Empire exert only a comparatively small and indirect influence 
in so far as they may affect the disposition and use of the 
enemy’s forces. The excessive demands for naval strength put 
forward from time to time have arisen from placing in the fore- 
front the defence of the country and the protection of the trade, 
instead of fixing the gaze on the attack on the enemy’s armed 
ships. Hence any possible reduction in naval expenditure is 
more likely to be on sound lines if it springs from a scientific 
study of the art of conducting war rather than from such a 
revolutionary proceeding as abandoning the right of Maritime 
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THE NINETEENTH OLNTURY 


AUTOCRATIC AND DEMOCRATIC 
GERMANY: THE LESSON OF ZABERN 


THE escapades of a very young lieutenant in a little German 
garrison, and the consequent differences between the military 
and the civil population of the town, have filled the papers of 
the world during a couple of months and have very nearly led 
to a most serious constitutional crisis in Germany. Never have 
cause and effect seemed more disproportionate. The Zabern 
affair, though apparently closed, may be re-opened at any 
moment. In any case, the incident will probably have far- 
reaching consequences upon Germany’s development, and the 
little lieutenant may some day occupy a considerable space in the 
constitutional histories of Germany. 

The whole world was greatly interested in the conflict—the 
Italian papers in the South of Sicily, where I was staying at the 
time, published every day two columns of news regarding it— 
because it was generally recognised that the Zabern conflict 
was not an event but a symptom. It was not only a conflict 
between the officers and citizens of an unimportant town but a 
trial of strength between the military and the civil authorities 
of Germany, between reaction and progress, between might and 
right, between absolutism and democracy, and herein lies its 
importance. There are two powerful currents in Germany, an 
autocratic and a democratic one, and no one can understand 
Germany’s foreign and domestic policy who is not acquainted 
with the elements which have clashed at Zabern. Therefore 
it is worth while to consider the foreign and domestic policy of 
Germany in the light of the Zabern events. 

Zabern is a little town of about nine thousand inhabitants in 
German Alsace. The majority of the people are Germans. 
They are thoroughly loyal to Germany, and there had been no 
conflicts between the civil population and the military until 
Lieutenant von Forstner, a youth of twenty, joined the garrison. 
He was tactless enough to make before his men, some of whom 
were French Alsatians, highly offensive remarks about France ; 
to call the native Alsatian recruits ‘Wackes,’ which means 
rowdies, larrikins ; to tell his soldiers that they should use their 
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weapons with energy should they come into collision with the 
local civilians; and to offer a prize of ten marks to those who 
should succeed in ‘ running a man through’ with their side-arms. 
His remarks became the talk of the town, they found their 
way into one of the local papers, and as the rumour got about 
that an infantile physical mishap had occurred to Lieutenant von 
Forstner, he was laughed at and teased by the people, and especi- 
ally by children and youths. His fellow-officers took his part, 
soldiers with fixed bayonets began to accompany the officers on 
their walks through the town, Lieutenant von Forstner was seen 
buying chocolates escorted by soldiers with fixed bayonets, and 
dining at a public restaurant with a revolver lying on the table. 
The merriment of the town increased through this ludicrous 
exhibition and small crowds began to follow the officers and to 
collect before the barracks awaiting developments. Then Colonel 
von Reuter, the commander of the regiment, instead of sending 
Lieutenant von Forstner away, after complaining about insuffi- 
cient police protection to the civil authorities, resolved to take 
the law into his own hands. He called his soldiers out, apparently 
had ball cartridge served out and machine guns got in readiness, 
and threatened to fire upon the crowd in front of the barracks 
which, according to his own statement before the military court, 
numbered only from forty to one hundred people. The people 
ran away. Orders were then given to the soldiers to arrest every 
civilian who lingered near the barracks or who insulted the 
soldiers or laughed at them, and thirty people were arrested, 
among them some of the local judges who came from the law 
courts. Soldiers, eager to arrest people who were supposed to 
have laughed or jeered, pursued the fugitives into their houses, 
and a front door was broken in during the man-hunt. The 
prisoners secured were locked up in a coal-cellar all night; they 
were brought next morning before the civil magistrates, who 
immediately set them at liberty. However, Lieutenant von 
Forstner remained a butt to the populace. One day, when 
marching along with his soldiers, he was jeered at by some 
youths. They were pursued by the soldiers but escaped. A 
lame shoemaker was left behind. He was attacked by Lieuten- 
ant von Forstner with his sword and received a cut over the 
head. 

The high-handed action of the military was loudly condemned 
by all the Liberal, Radical, Clerical, and Socialistic people of 
Germany and their press, but was praised by the small but 
powerful Conservative party and its papers. When the matter 
was brought up before the Reichstag, the Imperial Chancellor, 
instead of promising immediate redress for the injustice done, 
expressed abstract views on the conflict of right and wrong in 
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an impersonal, detached, and non-commitial way, while the 
Minister of War, who followed him, instead of expressing regret 
for the occurrences, used the opportunity of making a glowing 
speech in praise of the virtues of the Prussian officers and of 
the army who were the defenders of the Throne and of the 
Fatherland. In consequence of the attitude of the Imperial 
Chancellor and the Minister of War, who seemed to flout the 
German Parliament and people, a vote of censure on the Chan- 
cellor was moved and was passed by the enormous majority of 
two hundred and ninety-three to fifty-four. The Conservatives 
alone supported the Government. To allay the anger of people and 
Parliament, a judicial inquiry was announced, and Lieutenant 
von Forstner was promptly sentenced to forty-five days’ im- 
prisonment by a military court for wounding the shoemaker. 
Proceedings against Colonel von Reuter were delayed. Lieuten- 
ant von Forstner appealed against the sentence, and his appeal 
and the case of Colonel von Reuter came simultaneously before 
the higher military court at Strassburg. 

Before the appeal of the young lieutenant and the case of 
Colonel von Reuter came on for hearing, one of the most powerful 
officials in Germany, Herr von Jagow, the Police President of 
Berlin, who is considered a possible successor to Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, published over his name in the Conservative 
Kreuzzeitung a manifesto in form of a letter in which he stated : 


Military exercises are acts of the State. Those who try to impede acts 
ef the State are liable to be prosecuted and punished. Consequently 
Lieutenant von Forstner could not be placed on trial, and could still less 
be punished. The military court which condemned him has apparently 
failed to be guided by these considerations. If the law stood differently, 
its prompt amendment would be needed. For if German officers, who are 
garrisoned in what is nearly the enemy’s country, are in danger of being 
prosecuted for illegal detention because they endeavour to make room for 
the exercise of the power of the State, the highest profession in the land 
is disgraced. 

The legal arguments of the President of the Berlin Police 
were scarcely taken seriously, but his attempt to influence the 
decision of the military court in favour of the accused officers 
at a time when the matter was still sub judice, the fact that 
Herr von Jagow tried to use his great position and influence in 
order to secure for the officers a judicial verdict in their favour, 
outraged once more the Liberals, Radicals, Clericals, and 
Socialists of Germany, but was applauded by the entire Con- 
servative Press. ; 

The military court at Strassburg declared both Colonel von 
Reuter and Lieutenant von Forstner not guilty—the colonel 
because, in detaining people, he had acted in ignorance of the 
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law, and the lieutenant because he had wounded the shoemaker 
in putative self-defence. 

In the struggle between the military and civil power, between 
the military and the people, the military had proved victorious. 
Military absolutism and contempt of law had been declared legal 
by a high military court. The German nation is a well-drilled 
nation. From the tenderest age the children are taught in the 
schools that obedience to authority is the foremost duty of the 
citizen, that military officers belong to an exalted and highly 
privileged class, that the military uniform is sacred, that even 
the youngest lieutenant is the representative of the Emperor- 
King. In how high estimation officers are held in Germany may 
be seen from this, that many of the leading business men and 
estate owners whose names are generally known in Germany 
have printed on their visiting cards the fact that they are 
Lieutenants of the Reserve. 

The German people have apparently acquiesced in the Strass- 
burg verdict and are seemingly ready to pocket their defeat by 
the military. For the present the enormous excitement caused 
at the time by the high-handed behaviour of the Zabern officers 
has died down. Militarism in Germany is as all-powerful as 
ever. The well-known politician and publicist, Herr Eduard 
Bernstein, wrote in the Nation of January 17 : 

It is no use concealing the truth. The hold of militarism on the German 
nation is certainly stronger than ever. Were it otherwise, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s timely remarks upon the necessity of stopping the growth of 
armaments would not have been passed over with a few embarrassed 
remarks by the great Liberal Press of the Empire. 


The significance of the Zabern verdict was recognised 
throughout Germany. Democratic Germany was profoundly 
depressed and humiliated, while Colonel von Reuter received 
more than fifteen thousand letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion from the supporters of absolutist government. Herr von 
Jabn, who had presided at the trial at Strassburg, immediately 
after having read the verdict in court, sent telegrams of con- 
gratulation to Herr von Jagow, the Berlin President of Police, 
and to the famous Herr von Oldenburg-Januschau, who, as a 
deputy, had declared a few years ago in the Reichstag, ‘ The King 
of Prussia and Emperor of Germany must be able to tell a lieuten- 
ant at any moment: ‘‘ Take ten men with you and close the 
Reichstag.” ’ 

The Zabern affair offers some most valuable and important 
lessons to all who are interested in Germany. Even the most 
casual observer must be struck with several curious phenomena 
which require explanation. He will ask: How is it that the 
phlegmatic, patient and law-abiding German population, which 
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is very slow to anger, has during the last few years twice been 
roused into such a passion by the action of its rulers—once over 
the Emperor’s Daily Telegraph interview and now over the 
Zabern affair—that the vast majority of the newspapers and 
people have demanded an alteration of the Constitution by which 
the people should be given greater power over the national 
executive and administration? How is it that in both cases the 
German Reichstag has failed to take action whereby to secure 
some control over the national executive and administration? 
And how is it that the angry passions died down as quickly as 
they arose? How is it that the Imperial Chancellor, Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, instead of promising to make similar 
military excesses impossible in the future, adopted a weak and 
apologetic attitude? How is it that he remains Imperial Chan- 
cellor, although the recent vote of censure is the third which the 
Reichstag has passed upon him?—The inefficient and somewhat 
childish petulance of the German people, when provoked by its 
rulers, the fact that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg did not promise 
that he would make recurrence of events like those at Zabern 
impossible, and the fact that the German Parliament has not 
even tried to provide a permanent remedy for the grievances of 
the people by bringing pressure to bear upon the German Govern- 
ment and Administration, spring all from the same source. They 
spring from this: that Germany, which has the most demo- 
cratic franchise in the world, possesses a Parliament but no 
Parliamentary Government; that Germany is an almost auto- 
cratically governed military State which possesses merely the 
semblance of representative Government ; that the German Par- 
liament, unlike the British Parliament, has not been created by 
the people but has been bestowed upon the German people as a 
free gift by its rulers ; that, in view of the fact that the Reichstag 
exists not by the will of the people but by the permission of 
the Monarch, the Monarch may take away his gift as soon as 
the representatives of the people are no longer absolutely loyal 
to him and to the officials he has appointed, but try to enter 
upon a serious conflict with the Imperial Government with a 
view to limiting its practically absolute powers. 

Germany, as William the First said, is merely an enlarged 
Prussia. The Imperial Chancellor, like all German officials, 
is nominated and dismissed by the Emperor, for, according to 
Art. 18 of the Constitution, ‘The Emperor appoints the Imperial 
officials, has their oaths taken, and effects their dismissal if re- 
quired.” The Reichstag and the Party Leaders can neither bring 
about the appointment of a Government official, nor can they 
bring about his dismissal or his resignation by a vote of censure. 
Moreover, a vote of censure upon the Imperial Chancellor is an 
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interference with the Imperial prerogative. It is an attempt to 
influence the Imperial will. Therefore it only causes the cen- 
sured Chancellor to be retained, for dismissal after a vote of 
censure would make it appear that the Emperor had obeyed 
Parliament or given way to popular pressure. No German 
Emperor is likely to do that. As the Reichstag knows that its 
votes of censure have no practical effect whatever, it does not 
take its own votes of censure very seriously, nor does anyone in 
Germany. Hence the relations between the Reichstag and the 
censured Chancellor have remained practically unchanged. 

The arrogant attitude of the Zabern officers and the great 
reserve maintained by the Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag 
when dealing with the Zabern events are due to the fact that 
Germany is an almost autocratically governed military State. 
Neither the Reichstag nor the Imperial Chancellor has any 
influence over the Army. Bismarck himself was quite powerless 
where the Army was concerned. Article 63 of the German Con- 
stitution states : ‘ The whole of the military forces of the Empire 
will form a homogeneous army which is commanded by the 
Emperor in war and in peace.’ As the Emperor keeps the 
command of the army in war and in peace absolutely in his 
own hands and allows no interference from any quarter, least 
of all from any civilian, and as the Chancellor’s authority extends 
only to civil affairs, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg was of course 
powerless to promise the Reichstag that Lieutenant von Forstner 
should be punished or Colonel von Reuter reprimanded. Where 
the army is concerned the Imperial Chancellor has no greater 
power than has any ordinary citizen. 

Article 64 of the German Constitution states: ‘ All German 
troops are obliged unconditionally to obey the Emperor. That 
obligation is to form part of the military oath of fidelity.’ 
According to the Constitution, the Emperor’s power over the army 
is unlimited. A conflict between the Imperial army and the army 
of one of the smaller German States is unthinkable. The com- 
manders of the troops and of the fortresses in the non-Prussian 
States have, according to their oath, to obey the Emperor. The 
independent armies of the individual States exist rather in theory 
than in fact. Moreover, while in all civil matters the orders of 
the Emperor require for their validity the counter-signature of 
the Chancellor, who thereby assumes responsibility for them, the 
Emperor’s orders regarding the army need not be countersigned 
even if they indirectly touch the budget. In military matters 
the authority of the Emperor is absolute. Interference with the 
army by the civil government or by Parliament is out of the 
question. 

The German Army is a national army in the fullest sense 
of the word, and being, so to say, the Emperor’s bodyguard, 
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has been given a highly privileged position. Officers are treated 
as the highest class of Society, not only at Court, but through- 
out Germany. According to the instructions they receive, officers 
must not draw their weapons when insulted, but ‘ immediate 
use of their arms is required should they be assaulted.’ Accord- 
ing to Dilthey’s widely read textbook ‘every officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, and soldier is entitled to use his arms if 
assaulted. He may use the arms which the Emperor has given 
him for the protection of his person and of his honour. There- 
fore arms must be used on suitable occasions, and they must 
be used with an energy commensurate to the dangerousness of 
the opponent.’ A civilian who lifts his hand against a 
German officer, even if the officer be the aggressor, risks being 
sabred or shot. Their highly privileged position and the right 
to use their weapons are apt to make the German officers over- 
bearing, create men of the von Forstner type, and arouse 
much dissatisfaction among the body of the citizens. 

At the time of the excitement caused by the publication 
of the German Emperor’s interview in the Daily Telegraph 
the Socialist members of the Reichstag proposed that the Imperial 
Chancellor should be made responsible to the Reichstag by 
an amendment of the Constitution. The Reichstag did not 
accept that proposal. After the Zabern scandal the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and other influential Liberal and Radical journals pro- 
posed that supplies should be withheld when the next budget 
came up for discussion, unless the outraged citizens received 
full satisfaction. However, once more it is unlikely that the 
Reichstag will quarrel with the Imperial Government, which 
means with the Emperor himself, for the Emperor is the 
Government. 

The greatest power of Parliament consists in the power of 
the purse. The Reichstag could hope to limit the powers of 
absolutism only by withholding supplies and bringing the Govern- 
ment to a standstill. Democratic Parliaments can use that power 
with great effect, but the German Reichstag cannot do so. 
In Parliamentarily governed countries the refusal of supplies 
by the people brings government to a standstill, and auto- 
matically brings about the fall of the. governing statesmen. 
In Germany such a refusal would have no similar effect. In 
Great Britain and other democratic monarchies the people rule 
through their elected representatives, who appoint the officials, 
and the King carries out the will of the people. In Germany 
the Emperor rules through his officials with the assistance of 
the Reichstag, and if the Reichstag, as the less important part 
of the Government, refuses to assist in governing the country, 
the Government is simply carried on without its assistance. 
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According to Laband and other leading writers on German 
Constitutional Law the co-operation of the Reichstag for 
providing supplies is only theoretically necessary. If supplies 
are not voted, the last year’s taxes and imposts are automatically 
renewed, and are collected by the officials, for the Reichstag 
has no authority to abrogate existing taxation. The Handbuch 
fiir Sozialdemokratische Wahler states quite correctly : ‘ Opinions 
differ as to the Reichstag’s power of withholding supplies. How- 
ever, so much is certain, that taxes and other sources of the 
national income, which have once been voted, cannot be dis- 
continued in consequence of the Reichstag’s veto.” The ques- 
tion whether Prusso-Germany can be governed if the deputies 
refuse to vote supplies is in the last resort rather a question 
of practical politics than of constitutional theory. In 1863 
the Prussian Parliament refused to allow the doubling of the 
army and also refused supplies. Nevertheless the army was 
doubled. Bismarck did not shrink from a conflict with Par- 
liament, and the necessary taxes were collected against Par- 
liament’s will. The German citizens are very law-abiding and 
they possess a strong sense of caution. It would be dangerous 
for them to quarrel with a ruler who disposes of 1,350,000 
officials and of an army of 800,000 men in time of peace. 

Both at the time of the Daily Telegraph interview and of 
the Zabern incident the Reichstag refused to act with vigour 
against the Government because it recognised its powerless- 
ness. Had it entered upon a conflict with the Government, 
which means with the Emperor, it would probably have been 
defeated by the Emperor, who not only absolutely controls the 
bureaucracy and the army, but who has power over the national 
purse as well. In every conflict between the people and the 
Government the passionate outbursts of the Reichstag have 
been only of momentary duration, because its members were 
aware that a serious conflict with the Emperor’s Government 
would not lead to the resignation of the Chancellor or to the 
diminution of the Emperor’s prerogative, but that it would 
lead either to the dissolution of the Reichstag—according to 
Article 12 of the Constitution the Emperor has the right to dissolve 
it—or to a coup d’ état and an alteration of the Constitution, which 
would make the Reichstag powerless for the future. 

Prussia is a strong Conservative, one might almost say an 
anti-democratic, State. Yet Bismarck created in the German 
Reichstag a Parliament based on the most democratic franchise 
in the world. He did so, not actuated by a sense of justice and 
fitness, but compelled by necessity. When, in 1866, Prussia 
risked her existence in a struggle with Austria, Bismarck offered 
to the people, who had been vainly clamouring for parliamentary 
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institutions for decades, a democratic Parliament so as to obtain 
the necessary support of the very influential German liberals 
and democrats for that most dangerous war. However, Bismarck 
was not in love with the democratic franchise. He did not 
endeavour to democratise the Prussian Parliament (the Landtag), 
which is elected under the most anti-democratic franchise in 
the world, and he quarrelled incessantly with the Reichstag 
and contemplated its destruction by a coup d’état. 

The historian Professor Hans Delbriick, a well-informed man, 
who at one time was the present Emperor’s tutor, has told us 
in volumes 147 and 153 of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, and in 
his Regierung und Volkswille, that Bismarck intended to 
destroy the power of the Reichstag by a coup d’état. In 1884 
the Federal Council, which represents the rulers and the Govern- 
ments of the individual German States, had, at Bismarck’s 
desire, solemnly declared that the German Empire was a free 
and voluntary federation of the German sovereigns and that this 
federation, in case of need, conld again be dissolved. When 
William the Second came to the throne Bismarck thought that 
the time was ripe for action. Having found himself confronted 
by a hostile majority in the Reichstag he mapped out the follow- 
ing plan. He wished to dissolve the Reichstag by the Emperor’s 
authority—expecting that the sudden dissolution would lead 
to Socialist demonstrations in the streets. These would be 
repressed with the greatest energy. Blood would flow in the 
principal towns. Riots and revolts would take place. A state 
approaching civil war would be created. Then the German 
Emperor was to declare that he could no longer govern Germany 
under the existing conditions. He would renounce the Imperial 
Crown. All the German sovereigns would be called to a con- 
ference. The suggestion would be made that the German 
Empire should be reconstituted under the Presidency of the 
King of Prussia, but the King of Prussia would declare that 
he would be willing to reassume the Imperial Crown only if 
the Imperial constitution was altered, if all those Germans 
who pursued a policy hostile to the State, and especially all 
Socialists, were disfranchised, and if the secrecy of the ballot 
was abolished. The sanguinary riots and the dramatic renuncia- 
tion of the Crown by the German Emperor would have created 
an enormous sensation throughout Germany. In their patriotic 
excitement the German people would probably have enthusiasti- 
cally supported the projected reform of the franchise, the crisis 
would have been over in a few days, and the electors would have 
discovered when it was too late that they had assisted in destroy- 
ing the only democratic institution of Germany. 

Herr Delbriick’s information as to Bismarck’s intentions is 
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amply corroborated by conversations between Prince Bismarck 
and the Prime Minister of Wiirtemberg, von Mittnacht, and be- 
tween the German Emperor and Prince Hohenlohe reported in 
their memoirs, by a conversation between Bismarck and Herr 
Kaemmel, published by the Grenzboten in 1907, and by Bis- 
marck’s letter to Herr von Helldorf, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, written in 1887, in which Bismarck stated: ‘I will 
devote the last years of my life to correcting my greatest mistake, 
the universal vote and the secrecy of the poll.” Numerous 
allusions to the necessity of abolishing the secrecy of the vote 
and of disfranchising the Socialists and other enemies of the 
Empire may be found in Bismarck’s public speeches and in his 
reported conversations. In his Memoirs we read: ‘I have 
hinted in public speeches that the King of Prussia might find 
himself compelled to lean for support on the foundations afforded 
to him by the Prussian Constitution, if the Reichstag should 
carry its hindrance to the monarchical establishment beyond the 
limits of the endurable.’ In other places also Bismarck ex- 
pressed the hope that the German people would have the courage 
and strength to rid themselves of the Reichstag if it should prove 
itself a hindrance to Germany’s development. According to the 
Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, William the Second told the 
prince that he was unwilling to act upon Bismarck’s suggestion 
and to begin his reign by shooting his subjects and effecting a 
coup d’état. The Emperor’s refusal to act his part was appar- 
ently the principal reason for his rupture with Prince Bismarck 
and for Bismarck’s subsequent dismissal. 

Since Bismarck’s dismissal the idea of weakening the 
Reichstag and of abolishing Germany’s democratic franchise by 
a coup d’ état has frequently been contemplated by German states- 
men and politicians. Especially the small but mighty party of 
the feudal Conservatives, who hate democracy, have been anxious 
that the Government should destroy the Reichstag’s power by 
violence. Count Mirbach stated at the meeting of the Conserva- 
tive party on the 1st of January 1895 that universal suffrage 
was a derision of all authority, and recommended the abolition of 
the secret ballot. The same gentleman stated in the Prussian 
Upper House on the 28th of March 1895: ‘ The country would 
greet with jubilation a decision of the German Princes to create 
a new Reichstag on the basis of a new Election Law.’ In the 
same place Count Frankenberg stated two days later, ‘ We hope 
to obtain a new Election Law for the German Empire, for with 
the present Election Law it is impossible to exist.’ Freiherr 
von Zedlitz, Freiherr von Stumm, and von Kardorff uttered 
similar sentiments. At the meeting of the Conservative party 
on the 8th of March 1897 Freiherr von Stumm said ‘ The right 
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to vote should be taken away from the Social Democrats, and 
no Social Democrat should be permitted to sit in the Diet,’ and 
Count Limburg-Stirum likewise advocated their exclusion. 
Hundreds of similar views expressed by Conservative and Con- 
servative-Iiberal politicians and papers might be given. In 
1906-1907, when there was a great agitation for the increase of 
the German Navy, and when the Reichstag seemed disinclined 
to vote the funds required, many leading German politicians and 
newspapers recommended that the Government should provide 
the necessary funds by a coup d’état should the Reichstag prove 
obdurate ; that the Government should levy the necessary taxes 
with or without the Reichstag and should, in case of-need, govern 
against the will of Parliament or without Parliament. At the 
time of the General Election of 1907 the possibility of a coup 
d’état was again universally discussed. Many Conservative 
politicians and many prominent Conservative journals, such as 
the Kreuz-Zeitung, the Post, the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, demanded an Imperial coup d’état dis- 
guised in the phrase ‘ Reform of the Franchise’; and Prince 
Biilow seemed to contemplate the possibility of abolishing, or at 
least modifying, parliamentary government in Germany by force 
of arms if an anti-expansionist Reichstag should be elected, for 
in his election manifesto he threatened the anti-expansionist part 
of the German community in no uncertain tone with ‘the sword 
of Buonaparte.” On the 19th of February 1910 Prince Hatzfeldt 
said in the Reichstag : 

The universal and secret vote has a history. The present franchise is 
indissolubly connected with the German Empire. It has welded together 
North and South Germany. However, an alteration of the franchise may 
come in question if the Reichstag should have a majority which threatens 
the conditions essential to the life of the Empire. - 


The German Emperor has strong autocratic inclinations— 
that is evident from many of his pronouncements of which I 
would quote a few: ‘ Only one is master in this country. That 
is I. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces.’ ‘Sic volo, sic 
jubeo.’ ‘We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God alone, 
and to God alone we are responsible in the fulfilment of our 
duty.’ ‘Suprema lex, regis voluntas.’ ‘ All of you have only 
one will, and that is my will; there is only one law, and that is 
my law.’ Conceivably a moment may come when a German 
Emperor will be found ready to assist the champions of govern- 
mental absolutism in their desire to disfranchise the Socialists 
and to abolish the secrecy of the poll, an abolition which would 
enable the employers to terrorise their employees in the polling- 
booths and would practically disfranchise all who are economic- 
ally dependent. 
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A conflict between German absolutism and German democracy 
seems unavoidable. Formerly Germany was an agricultural 
country. The towns were small and poor. The aristocracy was 
the wealthiest and the most intelligent class in the community. 
They ruled the country and their supremacy was taken as a 
matter of course. Since her unification, and especially since the 
introduction of Protection in 1879, Germany has become very 
wealthy. Germany’s wealth is no longer represented by her 
agriculture and her landed proprietors, but by industry, com- 
merce, and finance, by business men and their workers, and these 
desire to be no longer merely tax-paying subjects but to take a 
part in the government of the country. 

Hitherto the Conservatives have maintained a predominant 
position in the Reichstag, partly because the Conservative 
deputies belong to the ruling caste and because the Conservative 
party was considered to be the Government party, partly because 
they knew how to increase their weight in that assembly by a 
skilful policy and by a judicious co-operation with other parties, 
partly because they were much over-represented. More than 
forty years ago Germany was divided into Parliamentary districts. 
Since that time the population in the rural districts, which are 
dominated by the Conservatives, has’ remained stationary and 
has declined in many instances while the population in the indus- 
trial towns has enormously increased. The Government and the 
Conservative party have hitherto strenuously opposed the redis- 
tribution of seats, and the result is that the democratic towns are 
greatly under-represented while the Conservative rural districts 
are greatly over-represented in the Reichstag. In 1907 the 
electoral district of Teltow near Berlin had 248,000 electors, while 
that of Lauenburg had only 13,000; the district of Bochum- 
Gelsenkirchen had 144,000 voters, while Schaumburg-Lippe had 
only 10,000 voters, etc.- The Parliamentary strength of the Con- 
servative party is largely due to the prevalence of rotten boroughs 
and to the intimidation of the rural voters by the Conservative 
land-owners. 

The under-representation of the democratic parties in the 
Lower House of Prussia is still more startling, owing to the 
three-classes system by which the Prussian masses are disfran- 
chised. By far the largest party in Germany is the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. Yet, until 1908, not a single Social-Democrat had 
been able to obtain a seat in the ‘ Representative’ Assembly of 
Prussia, while the Conservative contingent always exceeded two 
hundred. At present there are in the Prussian Landtag only six 
Social-Democrats, as compared with 212 Conservatives, although 
there are three times as many Social-Democratic voters in Prussia 
as there are Conservative voters. 
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Dissatisfaction with Governmental absolutism in all its mani- 
festations—the Zabern incident is only one out of thousands— 
has greatly strengthened the Democratic parties of Germany, and 
the overbearing attitude of the German bureaucracy and the sense 
of injustice done to the people has particularly increased the 
number of the Democratic extremists, the Socialists. Since the 
foundation of the Empire the number of Socialist votes pclled at 
the Reichstag elections has increased as follows : 


— =~ ° ; - . ; - 101,927 votes 
1881 . : ; ; } ‘ . ee , 
1890 . ; - ; ‘ * - 1,427,098 ,,: 
1903. ; , ‘ ‘ : . 8,010,771 ,, 
1912 ‘ ‘ - 4,250,400 ,, 


In 1912 considerably more than one third of the men who voted 
for the Reichstag voted for Socialist candidates. That fact alone 
shows that there is something radically wrong in German domes- 
tic politics, that there is widespread dissatisfaction among the 
German people. While in 1912 the Socialists polled 4,250,400, 
the two Conservative parties polled together only 1,493,500 votes. 
Yet the influence of the fifty-eight Conservative members in the 
Reichstag is far greater than that of the 110 Socialists. Bismarck 
skilfully split up the German Liberal party, setting one fraction 
against the other. If the Democratic parties should unite, if the 
German Liberals and Socialists should co-operate in the Reichstag 
against the Conservative parties, they would have the majority. 
Although the Democratic majority could not control the German 
administration, over which the Reichstag has no influence, it 
could at least control German legislation, and absolutist legisla- 
tion would become impossible. 

The Government is so strongly entrenched in its position by 
the Emperor’s control over the services and over the national 
purse, and by Germany’s feudal constitution, that a Democratic 
Parliament cannot hope to obtain the control over the Govern- 
ment by gradual pressure, by orderly parliamentary means. A 
democratic Reichstag can obtain such control only by a revolution, 
and a revolution is impossible in Germany as long as the Army 
remains loyal to the Emperor. If a revolution should take place 
in Germany, it will rather be a revolution from above than one 
from below. Bismarck’s attempt to effect a coup d'état, and the 
pronouncements of German statesmen and politicians given in 
the foregoing, make that quite clear. 

From year to year the German people is becoming more demo- 
cratically inclined. From year to year the dissatisfaction of the 
population with the present form of Government is increasing. 
With nearly every election the strength of the democratic 
elements in the Reichstag is growing, while that of the Con- 
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servative elements is dwindling. Every year the Conservative 
elements are more hardly pressed by the advance of 
democracy. Every year absolutist legislation becomes more im- 
possible. German absolutism feels that its influence is waning. 
Hence its most daring supporters call from year to year more 
loudly for violent measures with which to stem the democratic 
tide. 

Germany is rich, but Germany is very dissatisfied. Those 
who are powerful are discontented because they are not wealthy, 
and those who are wealthy because they are not powerful. The 
Conservatives are dissatisfied because Liberalism and Socialism 
are rapidly increasing, and the Liberals and Socialists because 


‘they have no power and no influence, although they are the large 


majority of the citizens, possess the bulk of the country’s wealth, 
and pay by far the largest part of the taxes. 

The aims of the German Democrats are obvious. They work 
for representative government, they wish to limit the powers of 
absolutism, they strive to secure greater liberty to the individual, 
and desire that in domestic and foreign affairs Germany should 
be allowed to develop gradually and naturally. To them force 
is no remedy. The Conservatives, on the other hand, believe in 
force as a policy. They would like to Prussianise Germany by 
force, and to establish by force the supremacy of absolutism in 
Germany, and the supremacy of Germany in Europe and in the 
world. As the Democratic majority has scarcely any influence 
in political, and especially in foreign-political, affairs, the views 
of the champions of absolutism should be interesting to all who 
desire to understand Germany’s foreign and domestic policy. 

The views of many German Conservatives as to Germany’s 
domestic policy are unreservedly given in Frymann’s Wenn Ich 
der Kaiser War’ (Leipzig 1912). The book costs 3s., and has 
had a large circulation. The copy in my possession is marked 
12th to 15th thousand. ‘ Frymann’ is a pseudonym. As the author 
intimates that he was grown up at the time of the Franco-German 
War, he must be about sixty years old. The views of German 
Conservatives as to Germany’s foreign policy are well stated in 
the book Unsere Zukunft by General von Bernhardi (Berlin 
1912). Another book from the pen of that eminent General and 
military writer, whose position and prestige resemble those of 
General French, Deutschland und der Ndchste Krieg, has been 
translated into English. His book Unsere Zukunft has not yet 
been translated. It has the advantage over its predecessor of 
being far more outspoken and therefore far more interesting. 
Both books are representative of a large literature. 

‘Frymann,’ like most German Conservatives, is very dis- 
satisfied with the German franchise. He urges a reform of the 
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election law and advocates the formation of five classes of electors. 
Votes should not merely be counted but be weighed. Agricul- 
tural estate-owners and other large employers of labour should 
be given a number of votes corresponding to the number of 
hands employed. On principle the weight of votes should be 
proportionate to the amount of taxation paid, but men of high 
culture and of great administrative ability should receive a con- 
siderable number of votes. Those who pay no taxes should 
have no vote. The result of the policy advocated would be that 
the property-owning and educated classes would at all times 
command a majority in Parliament. Continuing, the author 
proposes that the Government should alter the present franchise 
by a coup d’état. He writes: 


We must alter the electoral law at any price, and even at the price of 
a conflict between the Government and people, at the price of a coup d’ état. 
That sounds frivolous and brutal. However, it is the same thing as if a 
father resolves that a serious operation must be performed upon his child 
in order to save its life. Politically the German nation is ill unto death. 
It can be saved only by an alteration of the Constitution, and if the 
Constitution cannot be altered owing to the opposition of Parliament, then 
it must be altered notwithstanding the will of Parliament, exactly as a 
father orders the surgeon to operate on a child against the child’s will. 

We must consider in this connexion the possible occurrence of foreign 
difficulties. England’s envy, France’s thirst for revenge, and Germany’s 
need of expansion create antagonisms which cannot be abolished unless 
Germany is willing to abandon her position as a Great Power. Therefore 
all who love the German people, and wish to accelerate the advent of a 
crisis, will long for the outbreak of a war which will wake all tlie wholesome 
and strong forces of the nation. 

If Germany should be victorious there will occur a great moral revival 
similar to that resulting from the Franco-German war, and it will have 
similar political results. A Reichstag with a large patriotic majority 
will be elected. As that sentiment may be only transient, it should 
immediately be utilised. Immediately the Constitution should be altered 
by the abolition of the present franchise. 

If we should be defeated—that, after all, is possible—the present internal 
disunion would increase. It would become a curse. It could be converted 
into order only by the absolute will of a Dictator. A Dictatorship, 
supported by the Army and all patriots, could then effect the necessary 
revision of the Constitution. 


‘Frymann’ is anxious to combat Socialism by a drastic anti- 
Socialist Law drafted after the Bismarckian model. He writes : 


In accordance with its provisions every action should be prohibited 
which might serve to undermine, or threaten to undermine, the existing 
order of State and Society. Meetings, societies, journals and periodicals 
of subversive tendency should not be tolerated. The masses should be freed 
from the present leaders of the Party of Subversion. All Socialist members 
of the Imperial Diet and the various State Parliaments, all leaders and 
officers of the Socialist party, all editors, publishers, and journalists con- 
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nected with Socialist papers and publications, and all Socialist officers of 
Trade Unions, in short, all who stand in the service of the Socialist 
propaganda, should be expelled from the German Empire. All Anarchists 
should receive the same treatment. 


The author is of course an uncompromising anti-Semite. 


It is absolutely necessary that the frontiers should be completely closed 
against the immigration of Jews. It is equally indispensable that foreign 
Jews who have not yet acquired citizen rights should be expelled without 
delay and without consideration. 

However hard it may seem to the German sense of justice, we must 
restrict the rights of resident Jews. The good may suffer together with the 
bad, but necessity must steel our hearts to pity. We must demand that 
all Jews in Germany be placed under alien law. 

The question at once arises: Who is a Jew? We must differentiate 
between race and faith. Jews are a race, and those who have changed 
their faith are Jews still. We must further re-establish the old Germanic 
principle that in case of marriages between Jews and Christians the 
descendants belong to the inferior race. Therefore it should be laid down 
that all those are Jews who belonged to the Jewish faith on the 18th of 
January 1871 or who are descendants of those who were Jews at that date, 
even if only one of the parents was a Jew. 


The following measures should be taken : 


Jews should be excluded from all public employments in the gift of the 
Empire, the single States and the local authorities, whether such employ- 
ment be in consideration of a remuneration or purely honorary and 
gratuitous. Jews should not be admitted to the service of the Army and 
Navy. Jews should neither vote nor be elected. They should be excluded 
from the profession of the law, and they should not teach in schools. They 
should not manage theatres. Newspapers which have Jews for contributors 
should clearly state that fact. The other newspapers, which one may call 
German newspapers, should neither be owned by Jews nor have Jewish 
managers, editors, or journalists. Banks should not be conducted by Jews 
unless they are private banks. Landed property should neither be owned 
by Jews nor be hypothecated to them. In consideration for the protection 
which Jews enjoy as aliens they should have to pay double taxes. 


The millions of Poles, Frenchmen and Danes resident in 
Germany should, according to ‘Frymann,’ be Germanised by 
force : 


We must demand that the members elected by the Polish nation into 
the German Parliament should have only the right to speak, but not to 
vote, and that they could demand to be heard only on questions which 
touch the Poles or the district inhabited by them. If it should be found 
that this provision is evaded by their co-operating with one of the Parlia- 
mentary parties the right to vote and the right to be elected should be 
definitely taken away from the Poles. Polish newspapers and periodicals 
should under all circumstances give a German translation of the Polish 
text, and the only language permissible at public meetings of Poles should 
be German. ... 
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. .. We have acquired Alsace-Lorraine because the territory is militarily 
necessary to us. The inhabitants were thrown in. We have given them 
the option either to become German subjects or to emigrate into France 
after the acquisition of their country. Now we must give them a second 
option, but a more thorough one. Every inhabitant of Alsace-Lorraine who 
is of age should publicly declare that he is an unconditional supporter of the 
German Empire and he should enter into the obligation not to use the French 
language in public or within his own house, nor should be obtain news- 
papers, periodicals, or books from France. Those who refuse to enter into 
this obligation should have to leave the country without delay. Those who 
contravene the foregoing should be expelled. All private schools should be 
closed, and French should be taught only as a foreign language, and no 
more time should be devoted to it than is devoted to French in the other 
parts of Germany. Newspapers printed in French should be compelled 
to issue at the same time a German translation of the French text. The 
Constitution of Alsace-Lorraine should be abolished and its administration 
be placed under a Minister with dictatorial powers. The Danes in 
Schleswig-Holstein should receive the same treatment. 





While ‘Frymann’ recommends establishing the supremacy 
of absolutism in Germany by force, General von Bernhardi pro- 
poses in his book, Unsere Zukunft, to establish by force the 
supremacy of Germany in Europe and throughout the world. 
He recognises that Germany’s expansion is restrained by the 
balance of power in Europe, that Germany cannot expand because 
the forces of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente are 
about equally strong : 


We can render secure our position on the Continent of Europe only if we 
succeed in bursting the Triple Entente and forcing France, which is never 
likely to co-operate with Germany, to accept that position of inferiority 
which is her due. 


General von Bernhardi hates Great Britain with a passionate 
hatred, partly because her adhesion to the Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance has established the balance of power in Europe, partly 
because he envies Great Britain her enormous possessions, 
partly because he despises her for not possessing a national army. 
According to him ‘ armed strength in its moral, intellectual, and 
physical aspects is the truest measure of civilisation.” He 
believes that Great Britain wishes to destroy Germany : 


Only England has an interest in bringing about a general European 
war which would necessarily involve Germany. In the first place England 
finds it from day to day more difficult to man her rapidly increasing fleet. 
She seems to be approaching the limits of her naval capacity. In the 
second place the Baltic and North Sea Canal will soon be finished, and its 
completion will yield considerable military advantages to Germany. Lastly 
the German Navy grows from year to year, so that the conclusion lies 
near that the comparative strength of the two countries will gradually be 
altered to England’s disadvantage. In the Mediterranean the Austrian 
and Italian navies are about to be strengthened. All these circumstances 
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make it clearly desirable for England to bring about a war as soon as 
possible and to obtain the assistance of France and Russia for such an 


undertaking. .. . 
German competition, German enterprise, and German industry hamper 


Englishmen throughout the world, and often prove superior. It is 
England’s interest to destroy Germany’s competition, especially as the 
German nation has the greatest ability among the nations of Europe and 
the greatest hope of expansion, for it is a maritime State of the first rank. 
It threatens to obtain a predominant position on the Continent, to disturb 
the balance of power in Europe which is so profitable to England, and to 
develop a navy which may become dangerous to Great Britain. Great 
Britain has allied herself with Russia and France in order to keep Germany 
down, to prevent her political development and to destroy her fleet. We 
cannot be deceived on that point. The German fleet must be destroyed. 
That is the Alpha and the Omega of British policy. It is the necessary 
and logical consequence of the Triple Entente. 


General von Bernhardi has not a very high opinion of the 
British Fleet : 


The British Fleet is an extremely powerful opponent. | However, it 
suffers from a national weakness. It is already difficult to secure a 
sufficient supply of men, and especially of the higher ratings. Therefore, 
unless universal compulsory service be introduced, a distinct limit is put 
to the increase of the British Fleet. Besides, the German artillery is 
at least as good as the English; perhaps it is better. The same applies 
to the torpedo boats. Lastly, the newest. English ships correspond in no 


way to expectations. 


The General thinks that a war with Great Britain is inevitable 
because Great Britain will never allow Germany to acquire great 
colonial possessions. He writes : 


We must enlarge Germany’s Colonial possessions and acquire adequate 
territories suitable for the settlement of white men. However, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that England will undoubtedly oppose 
Germany’s acquisition of valuable Colonies, of coaling stations and naval 
bases. Colonies situated in the Temperate Zone can scarcely be acquired 
without a war with other States. 

Exactly as Bismarck clearly recognised in his time, that a healthy 
development of Prussia and Germany would be possible only when the 
differences between Austria and Prussia had finally been settled, so every 
German who looks at the matter without prejudice is convinced that 
Germany’s further development as a world-Power is possible only when the 
existing Anglo-German competition has come to an end. Exactly as a 
cordial alliance was possible between Germany and Austria only after 
the Austro-German war of 1866, so we shall obtain an understanding with 
England, which from many points of view is desirable, only after an Anglo- 


German war. 


General von Bernhardi recommends that Germany should 
secure the co-operation of the United States against Great Britain 
Vout. LXXV—No. 444 8 
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and that Germany should weaken Great Britain’s power of resist- 
ance by fomenting risings of the natives throughout the British 
Empire : 


There is a distinct conflict of interests between the United States and 
England, firstly, because the United States are England’s most dangerous 
competitor in the trade of the world and especially with Eastern Asia ; 
secondly, because the United States are determined not in any case to 
submit to England’s naval predominance. The Dominion of Canada forms 
another point of friction between the two States, whilst there are no 
material differences between the United States and Germany. It is true 
that peaceful division of the world between England and the United States 
is conceivable. However, no indications can at present be found of such an 
understanding. As matters are at present, the enormous increase in 
England’s ‘power which would flow from the defeat of Germany would be 
opposed to the interests of the United States. It follows that the co-opera- 
tion of the United States and of Germany would be in the interests of both 
countries. 

It is to be borne in mind that in the English Colonies, in India, South 
Africa and Egypt, there is explosive material in large quantities, so that 
it seems by no means unthinkable that revolts and national risings would 
occur in the event that England should be engaged in an unfortunate or 
dangerous war. These are circumstances with which we have to count, and 
it is our duty to make the best use of them. . . . England would probably 
feel inclined to conclude peace if, in the course of a European war in 
which she was engaged, risings and revolts took place in her Colonies which 
threatened her pre-eminent position. It may be considered as a matter 
which does not admit of dispute that in India, in Egypt, and in South 
Africa there is sufficient inflammable material. 


General von Bernhardi thinks that Great Britain and 
Germany can come to an understanding only if Great Britain 
is willing to abandon her allies on the Continent and allow 
Germany to deal with them as she pleases. He thinks that 
Great Britain and Germany can conclude an alliance only if 
Great Britain agrees not to oppose in any way Germany’s over- 
sea expansion, and if she agrees to redistribute her fleet so as 
to allow Germany to rule the North Sea. The General writes : 


There are two possibilities of arriving at an understanding with 
England. An agreement with her can be either lasting or transient. If 
@ lasting agreement is desired, the important interests of Germany must 
be safeguarded. Nothing must remain that could impede their necessary 
development. This demand makes it necessary for England to abandon 
its claim to a predominant position in the world. It involves England’s 
recognition that England and Germany have equal rights. England would 
have to give an absolutely free hand to Germany in Europe, and would 
have to agree beforehand to any increase of power of Germany on the 
Continent which might arise out of a central-European federation of States 
or out of a Franco-German war. England would have to abandon its 
diplomatic opposition to Germany’s colonial policy as long as Germany 
does not strive to acquire Colonies at England’s cost. England would 
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have to agree not to oppose Austria’s expansion in the Balkan Peninsula, 
nor to oppose Germany’s economic policy in Asia Minor, nor the develop- 
ment of the German Navy and the acquisition of coaling stations. 

Whether such an understanding would take the form of an alliance is an 
open question. In reality it would for most purposes be equal to an 
Anglo-German alliance, and on the basis of such an understanding England 
and Germany could peacefully settle their economic interests. Such an 
agreement of the two great Germanic States would create an irresistible 
political force which would promote the development of both nations in 
every way. It would create a factor for civilisation which would more 
than any other promote human progress. Thus a practical way would be 
found to banish war and the danger of war for ever, or at least to restrict 
its danger. Peace in Europe would be secured by England’s approaching 
the Triple Alliance. At the same time a powerful counterpoise would be 
created to the growing influence of the United States. The pressure of 
East European Slavism would be diminished and a powerful wall would 
be raised against the millions of yellow men in the Far East. 

It would be seen that such an understanding between England and 
Germany would have the most far-reaching advantages not only to the 
two countries but to all mankind, However it is clear that England would 
have to alter her entire policy. The basis of all negotiations should be the 
demand that England would abandon the Triple Entente and redistribute 
her fleet. After all it is clear to every thinking man that England and 
Germany can never enter into friendly and cordiai relations as long as 
Great Britain is allied with Germany’s enemies. Besides Germany could 
never have any confidence as to the honesty of England’s peaceful intentions 
as long as the entire British Navy is concentrated in the North Sea and 
kept ready for an attack upon Germany. 


General von Bernhardi evidently strives to secure for Germany 
not only supremacy in Europe but supremacy throughout the 
world. He wishes to conclude an Anglo-German alliance, but 
Germany is to be the predominant partner. Great Britain is 
to help Germany to become a world-Power, but in order to be 
on good terms with Germany she must disarm. She must re- 
distribute her fleet and apparently leave the protection of her 
shores to Germany. According to General von Bernhardi a 
durable understanding between the two Powers can be con- 
cluded only if Great Britain consents to become Germany’s 
vassal. 

Possibly the two great forces of German public opinion which 
have clashed at Zabern will clash again and again, and Germany 
may go through a period similar to that through which England 
went in the time of Charles the First. However, that possi- 
bility seems remote. It seems more likely that the powers of 
feudalism and absolutism, which, under the cloak of Parlia- 
mentarism, at present govern the country, will try to avoid a 
domestic conflict by provoking a foreign one. The men who 
rule Germany by the sword will not easily consent to be ruled 
by the ballot-box. 

s2 
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During the reign of William the Second Germany has in- 
creased her military and naval establishment as follows : 


Peace Strength of the German Army. 


1888 . . 491,726 men 84,091 horses 1374 guns 

1913 ‘ . 790,787 ,, 157,816 __,, 3798 _,, 
Strength of the German Navy. 

1888 . 189,136 tons 182,470 horse-power 15,573 men 

1913 . 888,760 ,, 1,505,460 i 78,119 ,, 


In the course of the last twenty-five years the peace strength 
of the German Army has nearly doubled, while the tonnage 
of the German Navy has increased nearly fivefold and its horse- 
power more than eightfold. During the period under considera- 
tion, Germany’s military expenditure has grown from 18,215 ,0001. 
to 50,435,000/., or has nearly trebled, while her naval expendi- 
ture has increased from 2,435,000]. to no less than 23,350,000/., 
or has grown nearly tenfold. The significance of these figures 
need scarcely be elaborated, and their lesson should not be 
lost on Mr. Lloyd George, who proposes a unilateral reduction 
of Great Britain’s naval expenditure. 

The Germans are frequently described as a peaceful nation. 
They would more correctly be described as a well-drilled and 
well-disciplined nation. They are firmly ruled by a small class 
through an all-powerful bureaucracy, army, and police. Abso- 
lute obedience to official orders is the first duty of the citizen and 
the first law of the State. The well-drilled Germans are a law- 
abiding people and their obedience is absolute. Orderly grum- 
bling, if done in moderation, is permitted. Hence, if the people 
are dissatisfied with their rulers or disapprove of their policy, 
they may protest but they will obey. That was seen in 1866. 
Then the Prussians passionately protested against the ‘ Bruder- 
krieg,’ the fratricidal war against Austria. Yet they obeyed and 
fought. The Government has crushed the spirit of the people. 
This lack of spirit constitutes Germany’s strength but also her 
weakness. German enthusiasts have always greatly admired 
democratic government, but, unlike Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Americans, Italians, Swiss, and Dutch, they have never seri- 
ously fought for it. They were at best half-hearted supporters 
of revolution. The nation rose only, as in 1813 against Napo- 
leon, when ordered by the Government. In Germany the 
Government does not carry out the will of the people but the 
people execute the will of the Government, and those who try 
to prove that Germany is peaceful because the German mer- 
chants, clergymen and working-men do not wish for war, only 
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show that they are unacquainted with Germany’s political 
character and organisation and with the elementary facts of 
German history. The majority of Germans are undoubtedly 
peaceful, but that peaceful majority will go to war with alacrity 
as soon as the ruling minority gives the signal. There 
is a great difference between democratic and autocratic 
Germany, a difference which is not sufficiently appreciated in 
other countries. Democratic Germany talks much but does not 
act; autocratic Germany acts but does not talk. Democratic 
Germany has filled the newspapers with loud complaints about 
the Zabern incident; autocratic Germany has not talked at 
Zabern but has acted, and the incident has closed with the victory 
of autocratic Germany. Herein lies the lesson of Zabern. 


J. Evuis BARKER. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 


THE French Revolution undertook to demonstrate to the world, 
sunk in superstition and barbarism, the meaning of liberty ; and 
among the object-lessons intended to support and render more 
clear the demonstration were the massacre of the Bastille, the 
Jacqueries in the provinces, the butcheries of September 1792, 
the noyades of Nantes, and the orgies of the Comité du Salut 
Public in Paris. 

The historian, who knows society to be the result of organic 
growth, who understands that the present is invariably the result 
of the working of forces which have been active during a long 
past, who recollects that the French nation as it existed in 
1789 wag the offspring of some twelve centuries of heredity, 
is not surprised by the occurrence of such phenomena as those 
mentioned above, which mark so glaring a contrast between 
the aspirations of the revolutionists and their acts. For he 
knows that the Revolution was attempting the impossible— 
namely the radical transformation of the hereditary mental 
structure of a race by means of a change in its institutions. 

It is a common superstition that the only condition neces 
sary to the realisation of liberty is to establish what is called 
a popular form of government. This superstition is but part 
of the wider superstition according to which changes of political 
institutions are the essential factor of a people’s history. Such 
@ view, attributing as it does magical powers to the wand of 
the legislator, is in absolute contradiction with facts—but the 
objective baselessness of an idea has never prevented the latter 
from fascinating certain nations, whose idealism is apt to 
degenerate into a vice. As a matter of fact—and experience 
has amply proved it—no ideal aspiration is more difficult to 
realise than the aspiration after liberty. For a society will always 
enjoy the liberty which its individual components enjoy: that 
is to say that the self-government of the social aggregate will 
be developed or restricted, according as to whether its members, 
as @ whole, are capable of governing themselves. The liberty 
of the State reflects the liberty of the individual; in other words, 
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the institutions of a nation must always be what the hereditary 
mental structure of that nation makes them. 

The monarchical institutions of France were perhaps theo- 
retically open to criticism, seeing that there is no institution in 
the world which is not; and that the words of Goethe, ‘ alles 
Factische ist schon Theorie,’ remain profoundly true for all ages. 
But these institutions maintained intact, through the strain and 
stress of a dozen centuries, the material and moral patrimony of 
the nation, which latter they gradually unified, consolidated, and 
aggrandised. They responded to the character and dispositions 
of the French people, even as the liberal institutions of England 
responded to the character and temperament of the English 
people. If the French monarchy was an ‘absolute’ one, this 
so-called ‘ absolutism’ was tempered by a very liberal system 
of decentralisation, to say nothing of the fact that the esprit 
frondeur of the nation obliged the autocratic power to exercise 
its authority within limits. On the other hand, the ‘ absolutism ’ 
of the monarch served as an indispensable check upon the irre- 
pressible tendency of the popular mind, in France, to pursue 
the realisation of fantastic dreams. The monarch, trained in the 
incomparable school of a great tradition, was able to distinguish 
more clearly the real from the unreal, fact from fiction. And 
when we contemplate the admirable continuity of the policy 
systematically pursued by the monarchy of France during 
successive centuries—of the policy which had as its aim the 
moral and material unification of France and the extension of 
her boundaries—we understand the greatness of that institution, 
we realise how completely it was adapted to the task of pre- 
siding over the evolution of a great society in course of forma- 
tion. Had France possessed a nobility and a bourgeoisie capable 
of imposing on the country a constitutional monarchy of the 
English pattern, she would have gone to pieces, @ victim to 
liberty. For liberty can as often be a curse as @ blessing. To 
give liberty to a nation incapable of using it, is as nonsensical 
as to give liberty to a child not having reached the age of 
puberty. 

The French nation, as a whole, is incapable of a systematical 
course of logical reasoning with regard to hard and plain facts. 
It has its gaze obstinately fixed on the Ideal, which is seldom 
on earth. Certainly does such idealism prompt very often to 
deeds of heroism and glory; and it is this idealism which has 
been the source of the unrivalled gallantry and chivalry that 
have added undying lustre to the pure fame of France. On 
the other hand, this idealism, by rendering the individual less 
apt to deal with hard facts, renders ipso facto the society less 
capable of appreciating its real and tangible interests. An 
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idealistic society will always be irresistibly tempted to follow 
the impulses of sentiment rather than the dictates of reason. 
But such impulses, if they bear witness to the generosity and 
disinterestedness of those who act upon them, are none the 
less distinctly dangerous to a society engaged in the struggle 
for existence, and pitted against rivals who act in accordance 
with rational precepts. 

An idealistic society requires therefore, and will develop 
accordingly, if it is to adapt itself to its environment—i.e. to 
survive—a system of institutions destined to check and control 
these instinctive impulses so dangerous to the stability of its 
existence. This was pre-eminently the réle of the greatest of 
European monarchies—of the monarchy in France. If we study 
the history of that monarchy, from Charlemagne to Louis the 
Fourteenth, we shall see that its policy was constantly regulated 
by a very positive comprehension of realities, by a profound know- 
ledge of the practical needs of French society, by a profound 
capacity to distinguish between the visionary aspiration and the 
material possibility. Take but one example: it is generally 
affirmed by historians favourable to the Revolution, such as 
Mignet, Lavisse, Aulard—the ravings of Michelet cannot be 
called history—that it was the Revolution which realised the 
unification of French society. But the Revolution, in any case, 
did but put the finishing touch on a work accomplished during 
the course of centuries by the monarchy, whose aim right through 
history was invariably to secure the homogeneity of the country 
in all essential matters, notably religious and political. And 
the monarchy, whilst constantly endeavouring to accomplish this 
unification, had yet the sense of political, administrative, intel- 
lectual, and economic necessities to the extent of leaving to 
each province a large degree of autonomy. It is a favourite theme 
of certain historians, and notably of M. Ernest Lavisse, to accuse 
Louis the Fourteenth of destroying provincial rights and liberties ; 
but even under Louis the Fourteenth centralisation was never 
pushed to anything like the extremities to which it was carried 
by the Revolution and by Napoleon. The Revolution, by its 
arbitrary geographical reforms, carried centralisation to the point 
where it became a positive obstacle to all social progress. All 
the essential work of unification was accomplished previous to 
the Revolution; and what the Revolution accomplished, in its 
turn, could not have been done worse. 

If we study the political history of the French monarchy in 
the domain of what we should now call foreign affairs, we are 
struck by the remarkable foresight and continuity of a policy 
which, had it had time to succeed, would have definitely made 
Belgium a French province and extended the boundary of France 
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to the Rhine, which is the natural frontier of the country. The 
failure of Louis the Fifteenth—the degenerate successor of. so 
many illustrious Kings—to continue energetically the policy of his 
great-grandfather, and especially the advent of the Revolution 
and of Napoleon: all this was paid for in 1871 by the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The reign of Louis the Fifteenth marked 
the end of the great policy which had guided the monarchy 
of France since its earliest days; and this reign, by the vast- 
ness of the ruins for which a monarch dead to all sense of his 
responsibilities was directly answerable—the humiliation of the 
Treaty of Paris, the loss of the French empire beyond the seas, 
the loss of the authority and prestige of the monarchy at home 
—demonstrates, by the contrast that it presents with preced- 
ing reigns, the ability of the policy which it abandoned. And 
yet the idea underlying the policy of reconciliation with Austria, 
which led to the Seven Years’ War, was in itself an excellent 
one—for it was none other than the idea of the necessity of 
an European equilibrium so successfully applied by Richelieu and ° 
his successors. The foreign policy of Louis the Fifteenth, wise 
in its conception, but miserably carried out, was immeasurably 
superior to that of the First and Second Empires. And the 
losses suffered by France under Louis the Fifteenth, though 
great, were much less serious than those which she had to 
endure in 1871, when the Mother Country itself was rent asunder. 
Under Louis the Fifteenth French soil was never trodden under 
foot by a foreign invader ; whereas the two Empires cost France 
three invasions, those of 1814, 1815, and 1870. 

To ensure a policy being at once realistic and continuous, 
it is indispensable that it be carried out under the direct influence 
of a great tradition. The individual politician or statesman is 
short-lived, but a moral tradition survives. And here again we 
see the advantageous situation occupied by the French monarchy, 
heir and trustee of a noble tradition bequeathed from Hugues 
Capet, nay from Charlemagne.’ In the foreign policy of the 
monarchy, we find no such wild ideas of universal conquest 
as those entertained by Napoleon, a genius such as the world 
has seldom or never seen, but a genius lacking the solid founda- 
tion of a great moral tradition. No policy having a fixed and 


? We recommend those interested in the subject to read the admirable book 
of M. Frantz Funck-Brentano, l’Ancienne France: le Roi (Paris, 1912. Hachette). 
At the beginning of this most remarkable study of a great subject, the author 
quotes the words of another well-known historian, M. Pirenne : ‘ L’histoire ne 
nous a pas laissé de plus grand spectacle que le développement progressif de 
la monarchie frangaise depuis ses origines jusqu’a la Révolution; développement 
continu et régulier qui s’est fait par l’action des forces vives que cette institution 
avait en elle, indépendamment de la valeur de ceux qui, d’age en Age, 1’ont. 
personnifiée.’ 
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constant aim, and handed down from past generations as a 
precious inheritance, kept Napoleon’s ambitions within bounds. 
The Corsican, a prey to hallucination and fancy, could only have 
been kept in check had he been brought up from the cradle in 
the atmosphere of a venerable and lofty tradition, had he been 
trained and disciplined in the unique school of tradition, had 
he been taught to consider himself as but the trustee 
of a sacred patrimony, which it should be his first duty to 
hand down undiminished to his successor. But what tradition 
had Napoleon to respect, what patrimony to guard and cherish? 
He was a child of the Revolution, which had no traditions, and 
which had destroyed the magnificent patrimony of France. An 
usurper, a self-made man, the destinies of France were but 
s0 many idle words to Napoleon; as is the case with all such 
upstarts, torn suddenly from their native soil and replanted on 
ground unsuited to them, he fell a victim to the dangerous illu- 
sion thanks to which it became possible for him to identify 
‘the cause of his country with the cause of his personal ambi- 
tion. 

The policy inaugurated by the Revolution, and continued by 
the Third Republic—whether in home affairs or in foreign affairs 
—is neither realistic nor continuous. All idea of continuity is 
necessarily negatived, once the notion prevails that the past is 
a long error to be undone as speedily as possible. The Revolu- 
tion deliberately set itself the task of cutting France adrift from 
a dozen centuries of history. It imagined, in its folly, that 
it could create a new society by means of legislative decrees. 
And what was the inevitable result? The institutions of the 
past, the product of a long evolution, the result of the cease- 
less efforts of innumerable generations to realise that form of 
government best adapted to further the survival of the nation 
in the struggle for existence, were destroyed by a stroke of the 
pen ; but the hereditary mental structure, and the resulting here- 
ditary mental habits, of the race remained. And this structure, 
these habits, had no longer a force capable of controlling them, 
of disciplining them, of guiding them. The tendency of the 
French mind to follow up visionary ideals, to disregard facts and 
realities, could henceforth obtain unmeasured satisfaction. All the 
emotional forces stored up within French society were let loose, so 
to speak, and there was no body of organised tradition to act 
asa drag upon them. The energies of this society could manifest 
themselves without hindrance, but they could no longer be 
canalised—the activity of the whole could no longer be shaped 
in view of the realisation of positive aims. Under a democratic 
régime such activity could only spend itself on the fruitless task 
of seeking irrealisable ideals. 
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II 


We have said that the policy of the Third Republic, whether 
in home or in foreign affairs, is neither realistic nor continuous. 
As a matter of fact, the Republic has no policy at all, and cannot 
have one. The only principle of democratic government in 
France is éte toi de ld, que je m’y mette. The main con- 
sequences of the consistent application of this principle during 
more than thirty years have been—as regards home affairs—five 
in number : the persecution and ostracism of thousands of citizens 
for their religious opinions ; the wholesale confiscation of private 
property ; the disorganisation of the Army and Navy by the intro- 
duction, into the Army, of the two years’ service in 1905, by the 
reduction of the annual periods of drill exacted from the reservists, 
by the organisation of spying and delation, by the undermining 
of discipline in obedience to ‘democratic ideas,’ by political 
favouritism ; the advent of what we may call a despotism of dema- 
gogues—i.e. the despotism of the labour syndicates and of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail; the disorganisation of the 
national finances. Such is the bilan of the Third Republic as 
regards home affairs. 

Lest we be accused of exaggeration, let us proceed to justify 
our assertions by glancing at the facts. Let us consider, firstly, 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Republic. It is in regard to the 
Church that the policy of successive French Governments has 
been the most consistent ; but the question arises : Can the syste- 
matic persecution of citizens for their religious opinions be called 
a policy? Is it, in any case, a policy worthy of the Government 
of a great nation? Bismarck also tried his hand at this sort 
of persecution ; but Bismarck was great enough to learn by experi- 
ence. Unfortunately will no experience ever prove profitable 
to the French Republic, for the latter is incapable of producing 
statesmen ; it can only produce politicians at the best, professional 
demagogues and place-hunters at the worst. 

The law of 1901 concerning the right of association, intro- 
duced by Waldeck-Rousseau and carried into effect by M. 
Combes, has entailed the exile of almost all the religious orders, 
and the brutal confiscation of their property. The extreme bad 
faith of the Republican Government was sufficiently manifested 
by the way in which this law was applied. The law provided 
that all the religious orders should be required to solicit the 
authorisation necessary to their remaining in the country ; and the 
assurance was given by Waldeck-Rousseau himself, before he left 
office in 1902, that each demand should be examined separately 
by the Chamber and by the Senate, and decided upon on its indi- 
vidual merits. The law of 1901, said Waldeck-Rousseau, is a 
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law of control, not a law of exception and proscription. Mark 
now the bad faith with which the Government acted. Relying 
on the provisions of the new law, fifty-four congregations of men 
and eighty-one congregations of women applied for authorisation. 
Remember that Waldeck-Rousseau had promised that each de- 
mand should be examined with care, separately, and on its indi- 
vidual merits. What did the Government of M. Combes do? 
It proposed to the Chamber the rejection en bloc of all the demands 
for authorisation, without discussion; and the servile majority, 
blinded by fanaticism, hastened to obey its master. Contrary 
even to the provisions of the law of 1901 itself, contrary to the 
promises of Waldeck-Rousseau, some twenty-five thousand 
citizens of France were driven from their homes and from their 
country, whilst their property was seized upon and confiscated. 
Nothing sheltered the victims from the insane fury of their 
persecutors—neither age, nor personal dignity, nor services ren- 
dered during a lifetime to the cause of Charity and Love. The 
Chartreux were expelled manu militari from the property which 
their money, their industry, their labour, their skill, had created. 
The admirable Sisters of St. Vincent-de-Paul, the heroic Little 
Sisters of the Poor, were hunted down, driven from the hospitals 
where they had nursed the sick and dying during so many years 
without any other reward than the consciousness of duty nobly 
done, from the asiles where they brought a ray of sunshine to 
the last days of thousands of old cripples, blind and paralysed 
and infirm. Old monks, who had passed their lives in prayer, 
in the solitude of a monastery, were flung out on to the pave- 
ment, without any question being asked as to how they were 
going to live in future. And what was, indeed, the fate of these 
unfortunate persons, whose only crime was that of having conse- 
crated their lives to prayer and meditation? Totally unfit for 
any other profession, what were they todo? The large religious 
orders, which are all of them international, such as the Jesuits, 
the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Capuchins, the Benedic- 
tines, the Carmelites—these suffered comparatively little ; scat- 
tered throughout numerous countries, and wealthy, these orders 
could offer shelter to their brethren expelled from France. But, 
alongside of the great international orders, we find in France, pre- 
vious to 1902, numerous small congregations, exclusively French, 
some of them exceedingly poor and having but one or two esta- 
blishments. So numerous had these small local orders become 
that the Vatican had intended taking steps to check their further 
extension, and to bring about their amalgamation into a very 
few large orders. It was the members of such congregations as 
these, and they were the majority, who had most to suffer by 
the law of 1901. Some became shoemakers, others carpenters, 
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others took in work for tailoring éstablishments—and so manage 
to eke out a miserable existence in a garret. But many others 
were condemned to absolute starvation. The Government had 
promised to serve old-age pensions to those who were past the 
age of active labour; but the promise was never kept, until 
M. Briand assumed power in 1909—seven years after the ruthless 
expulsion of the monks from their monasteries. Writing in 
July 1909 to the Minister of Public Instruction, M. Briand said : 


Allow me to add that I cannot assume until the end of the year the 
responsibility of leaving in the most atrocious misery women who, after 
having obeyed the law, find themselves deprived, by the State, of the 
pension to which the law entitles them. 


To the Senate, M. Gaudin de Vilaine set forth, during the 
sitting of the 14th of December 1909, the condition to which the 
former Head Master of the Collége Stanislas, one of the largest 
schools in Paris, formerly belonging to the order of the Maristes, 
had been reduced as a consequence of the application of the law 
of 1901 : 


At the present moment the former Head Master of Stanislas, a priest 
over sixty years of age, has not a morsel of bread, and gives lessons in 
order tolive. Six times I have applied for a pension for this old gentleman. 

Two millions [of francs] were stolen from this establishment, connected 
nevertheless with the University, and in which the years spent in teaching 
were counted in view of a pension. And the man who had charge of this 
great school ekes out a miserable existence on the sixth floor of a house, 
after having unsuccessfully held out his hand and insisted on his years 
of service. 


While the victims were starving, the spoliators were busy. 
The scandals connected with the liquidation of the property of 
the religious orders, long known to those informed of what goes 
on behind the scenes, were brought to the full light of day in 
the spring of 1910, when a liquidator was arrested in Paris. 
But the arrest of this liquidator, who had appropriated 200,000/. , 
was but an incident, among many, of the scandals connected with 
the liquidation. Other liquidators, equally guilty, were not pro- 
secuted, owing to the political influences which they disposed of. 
The revelations concerning the brigandage organised by State 
officials and by judges were such, indeed, that the Minister of 
Justice himself, at that time M. Louis Barthou, was obliged to 
admit, before the Chamber, ‘ qu’il y a quelque chose de gangrené 
dans la magistrature.’ The factory and the trade-mark of the 
Grande Chartreuse, in Dauphiny, officially estimated as being 
worth eight millions of francs, were given over to friends of 
the liquidator for 500,000 francs. The property of l’Abbaye- 
aux-Bois was sold for 2,600,000 francs to a person who 
realised immediately eight millions of francs by the re-selling. 
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The property of the Sacred Heart in Paris was put up for sale at 
5,200,000 francs, whereas the real value is estimated to be at 
least twenty millions—and it was put up for sale, as the 
Minister of Justice, M. Louis Barthou, admitted, at the end of 
July 1909, that is to say at a moment when nearly all the possible 
buyers are absent from Paris; and this manoeuvre was, of course, 
intended to prevent the bidding going up beyond the selling-price. 
And we could continue our enumeration, had we space to do so. 

The law of 1901 was but the prelude to the Law of Separation, 
passed in 1906. After the property of the religious orders, the 
property of the bishoprics and parishes! The spoliation of the 
congregations was equalled by the spoliation of the clergé séculier. 
Once the right of private property infringed on, once admitted 
the wretched sophism of confiscation in the interests of the State, 
and there is no stopping on the road which leads to the universal 
confiscation we call Socialism. L’appétit vient en mangeant— 
having devoured the religious orders, the appetite of all those who, 
from whatever motives, hoped to profit by new confiscations was 
whetted. And so a law was passed, by a majority violently and 
notoriously hostile to the Church, without any consultation of 
the Supreme Head of the Church—i.e. the Pope. The Law of 
Separation can only be described as a traquenard—as a measure 
destined to foment schism and to detach the clergy from the 
Bishops, and both from Rome. To talk about its being a law 
of liberty is to ignore its provisions, the character of the majority 
which passed it, and the fact that it was passed without any 
consultation with the Holy See.” 

As a result of the Law of Separation, the Church has ob- 
tained her freedom from the shackles imposed by the Concordat 
of 1801 ; but she has been stripped of all her possessions. Legally 
she possesses nothing at all. It only depends on the good will of 
the various Municipal Councils that the churches remain open 
to public worship; and if some enterprising municipality wishes 
to turn its parish churches into music-halls, no law can be invoked 
to prevent it doing so. Several of the chapels formerly belonging 
to the religious orders, in Paris and elsewhere, have been turned 
into cinema-theatres or into salles de danse. Others have become 
the property of Masonic Lodges—and it is superfluous to remind 


2 We know, of course, that the Conservative, Nationalist, and Moderate 
Republican parties voted for the Law of Separation, and that the famous 
Article IV. was inserted as a result of the combined efforts of MM. de Mun and 
Grousseau, on the one hand, and MM. Briand and Jaurés on the other. But if 
we look at the list of Deputies who voted for the Bill, we find the greater part 
to be composed of notorious anti-clericals, who would certainly not vote in 
favour of a measure good for the Church. We consider that the action of the 
Deputies of the Opposition proved the conciliatory nature of the sentiments 
animating them, rather than their sagacity and foresight. 
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our readers what Freemasonry in France represents. There, 
where past generations have knelt and prayed and sought ‘ that 
peace which the world cannot give,’ crowds flock to-day to see 
the latest film-sensation—to see the portraits of the ‘ bandits in 
motor-cars,’ or the picture of the most recent meurtrier passionnel, 
on a screen that stands on the very spot where, some years ago, 
the priest offered the daily Sacrifice. 

The diocesan revenues (menses épiscopales) have, by virtue 
of the Law of Separation, been confiscated by the State. The 
episcopal palaces and seminaries have in part been retained by 
the State for its own use, in part handed over to the departmental 
and municipal authorities ; and they have been transformed into 
Ministries—the archiepiscopal palace in the Rue de Grenelle 
in Paris has been converted into the Ministry of Labour—or into 
museums, libraries, etc. The prelates and students were expelled 
from their abodes with the utmost brutality. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the late Mgr. Richard, an old gentleman of 
ninety, sick and semi-paralysed, was driven by the gendarmes 
from his home in the middle of winter, with barely any notice ; 
so that, had M. Denys Cochin, the Deputy and Member of the 
Académie frangaise, not offered his Eminence the hospitality 
of the former’s house, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris would 
have had considerable difficulty in finding a shelter. In short, 
’ the two words confiscation and expulsion resume the history of 
the Church of France since 1901. 

We have gone into some detail concerning the anti-clerical 
policy of the French Republic, because anti-clericalism is, as 
aforementioned, the only consistent ‘ policy ’ of republican govern- 
ment in France. Let it not be thought that anti-clericalism is 
the work solely of the Radicals and Radical-Socialists ; it is, on 
the contrary, the ‘ policy’ of the Republic, a ‘ policy’ inseparable 
from the régime. And if this régime is declining in strength, 
as it undoubtedly is doing, such decay must be ascribed in part 
to the fact that the Republic is essentially and fundamentally 
hostile to Christianity. The latter, after an eclipse lasting since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, is regaining ground, slowly 
but surely. It was inevitable that it should do so; the religion 
of Christ has weathered too many storms, has broken down too 
many obstacles, and responds to too many indestructible needs 
of humanity, for it to have to fear the machinations of ephemeral 
politicians. And the triumph of Christianity—which, in France, 
must necessarily be Catholic Christianity—will signify the down- 
fall of the Republic. 

The antagonism between the Church and the Republic has 
always been recognised by the latter. The Church, on the other 
hand, has on more than one occasion endeavoured to effect a 
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reconciliation. The efforts of Leo the Thirteenth in favour of 
the Republic are well known ; not only did the late Pope publicly 
recommend French Catholics to ‘rally’ to the Republic, but he — 
did everything in his power to meet the wishes of the French 
Government in the matter of the nomination of Bishops. What 
was the result of this extremely friendly policy of Leo the Thir- 
teenth, who did not hesitate to deal a severe blow at the House 
of Bourbon-Orléans and at the most faithful Catholics of France, 
in order to conciliate a Republic that had introduced a ‘ national ’ 
educational system based on atheism? The answer to this ques- 
tion was given by the laws of 1901 and 1906, which we have 
just discussed ; it was also given by the Prime Minister of France, 
M. Combes, when he refused to attend the Requiem service 
celebrated at Notre Dame on the occasion of the death of Leo 
the Thirteenth ; it was given by the visit of President Loubet 
to the Quirinal, in 1904, which has been justly described as an 
act of national apostasy ; it was given by another Prime Minister, 
M. Clemenceau, when, in 1906, he caused the diplomatic envoy 
of the Holy See, Mgr. Montagnini, to be arrested and expelled 
from the country manu militari, whilst his papers were rifled 
and handed over to the Press for publication; and it was given 
again by the Bill now under discussion in the Chamber which 
announces new measures of tyranny and persecution to be under- 
taken against the Catholic schools and Catholic parents. 

It may be objected that nevertheless the Republic is not 
‘necessarily anti-Catholic and anti-Christian. But this objection 
takes no account of the facts. It is a fact that the Republic 
was founded by Freemasons; it is a fact that almost all the 
‘lights’ of the Republic—Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Paul Bert, 
Floquet, Combes, Clemenceau, to mention only these—were, or 
are, Freemasons ; it is a fact that the public services are in the 
hands of Freemasons, who have invariably been the backbone 
of the régime; it is a fact that the President of the Republic 
cannot, in his official capacity, set his foot in a place of worship 
during his term of office; it is a fact that the State schools are 
‘ neutral,’ i.e. that all religious teaching is banished from them ; 
it is a fact that the crucifixes have been torn down from the 
walls of the Courts of Justice, and that the religious ceremonies 
with which the Law Courts opened their annual session have 
been suppressed ; it is a fact that the religious ceremonies in the 
Navy, and notably the hanging of the flags half-mast on Good 
Friday, have been abolished ; it is a fact that the Army and the 
civil authorities may take no part in the annual commemoration 
festival of Jeanne d’ Arc, celebrated at Orléans on the 8th of May, 
because it is a festival which has for centuries past been organised 
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by the Church.’ Et cetera. The ‘ national ’ President, M. Raymond 
Poincaré, is not more independent, in the line of conduct 
which he is obliged to adopt towards the Church, than the 
admittedly ‘party’ Presidents, MM. Loubet and Falliéres. 
During M. Poincaré’s journeys throughout France, whether in 
Lorraine or Limousin, in Provence or Champagne, one element 
of society is invariably conspicuous by its absence: the clergy. 
Is it not an abnormal phenomenon, that those who are the 
spiritual guides, the moral educators, the directeurs de con- 
science, of a nation, should be excluded from all participation 
in the welcome extended to the Head of the State? When M. 
Poincaré visited Reims and Chartres in his official capacity, he 
could not even set foot in those magnificent cathedrals, which 
are among the most glorious monuments of French history and 
the most glorious reminders of a great Past. It is probable, if 
we judge from his speech at Chartres, that M. Poincaré felt 
keenly the abnormal nature of his position. But over and above 
his personal feelings he must needs place the exigencies of the 
régime that he represents. 

During a debate in the Chamber, in July 1913, the Prime 
Minister, M. Louis Barthou, who was also the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, declared : ‘Je ne donnerai pas aux instituteurs 
li.e. primary school teachers] le conseil d’enseigner aux éléves 
les devoirs envers Dieu.’ Is this sufficiently clear? The so- 
called ‘ neutral’ school is admitted by the Minister of Education 
to be an atheistic school. The real nature of the State schools 
in France was, however, known to everyone long before M. Bar- 
thou’s speech quoted above. In both the primary and secondary 
schools the same atmosphere of hostility to all religious belief 
prevails. In a handbook of philosophy destined for pupils of 
the lycées we read: ‘C’est notre vraie nature, la nature 
supérieure du Moi jugeant et voulant, que nous désignons quand 
nous parlons de Dieu.’ In the same manual we read concerning 
the belief in immortality : 


Cette croyance a fait beaucoup de bien. . . . Elle a méme maintenu 
dans la légalité, sinon dans la moralité, un grand nombre d’hommes. Mais 
elle est inconciliable avec ce que nous savons du Moi et avec la vraie notion 


* It may perhaps be well to specify that, after having been entirely suppressed 
since 1900, the hoisting of flags half-mast on Good Friday was permitted, 
in the case of warships abroad only, by a decree of the Minister of Marine, dated 
August 9, 1913. Such warships might hoist their flags half-mast on the advice of 
the French Diplomatic or Consular Agents, if there were warships belonging to 
other nations in the harbour, and if these foreign warships should commemorate 
Good Friday by hoisting their flags half-mast. But this decree has been 
rescinded by the new Minister of Marine, M. Monis, in January 1914.—As for 
the Jeanne d’Arc festivals at Orléans, the State has organised, since 1906, a 
separate cérémonie laique for the Army and the civil authorities. 
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du devoir. . . . Notre Moi auquel nous sommes si attachés n’est fait en 
aucune maniére pour l’éternité. 

And read what M. Aulard says—M. Aulard, the notoriously 
anti-clerical professor of history at the University of Paris, who 
has earned a reputation by ferreting in dusty corners for still 
dustier documents concerning the Revolution, and who himself 
writes manuals of ‘neutral’ (sic) history for the use of schools. 
Says this light of the Masonic temple : 


When our young people have heard our professors of history and 
philosophy lecture to them, when they have heard the real Descartes, the 
real Pascal, the real Voltaire read to them, when the true history of the 
French Revolution has been taught them—can we doubt that the critical 
spirit (V esprit critique) will develop within them ? 


We know what Professor Aulard, the official historian of the 
Revolution, understands by the real Descartes and the real 
Pascal, and by l’esprit critique. 

Not only is the name of God systematically banished from 
all the modern manuals of history or philosophy in use in State 
schools; but even old authors are revised and ‘corrected’ in 
order to make them ‘neutral.’ It appears that the very sight of 
the four letters forming the word Dieu offends against the liberty 
of conscience of the children of ‘ freethinkers.’ The results ob- 
tained by such ‘corrections’ of old authors deserve a place of 
honour in the long catalogue of human absurdities. Thus, in 
a fable of La Fontaine, we read : 


Petit poisson deviendra grand, 
Pourvu que Dieu lui préte vie. 


In the ‘ expurgated’ edition of La Fontaine, destined for use 
in schools, these lines are reproduced as follows : 


Petit poisson deviendra grand, 
Pourvu que l’on lui préte vie. 


Comment would certainly be superfluous. 

When the ‘national’ system of education was introduced 
in 1882, it was resolved to maintain the school chaplains 
(auméniers) in the lycées. But in 1906 the auméniers were 
suppressed, and religious instruction, which up till then had 
constituted a part of the obligatory programme of State second- 
ary schools, was declared to be henceforth optional; and it was 
further declared that it could only be given outside school hours, 
in return for extra payment. ‘It is our desire,’ said the Chair- 
man of the Budget Commission of the Chamber in 1906, ‘ that 
religious instruction be placed on a level with the teaching of 
dancing and fencing’ (nous voulons qu'il en soit de l enseigne- 
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ment religieux comme de l’enseignement des arts d’agrément). 
The better to show the contempt of the authorities for religious 
teaching, the latter is now—at any rate in many establishments 
—excluded even from all participation in the official distribution 
of prizes. It is not considered worthy to participate in such a 
distribution, even in company with dancing and fencing. 

Another proof—if such were needed after the declaration of 
the late Prime Minister, M. Louis Barthou, to the effect that 
he would not advise primary schoolmasters to teach their pupils 
‘the duties towards God,’ and after the innumerable other in- 
stances of hostility to all religious belief that have been observed 
during the last twenty years—of what the so-called ‘ neutrality ’ 
of State schools in France means, was furnished by the festivities 
organised, in October 1913, at Langres, in honour of the bi- 
centenary of the birth of Diderot. The Dictionnaire Larousse 
assures us that Diderot ‘is the personality who most truly re- 
presents the philosophy of the eighteenth century,’ and it would 
be wholly superfluous for us to insist on the nature of his philoso- 
phical doctrines. The Republic is not content with recognising 
in the atheist Diderot one of its most illustrious guides; on the 
occasion of the bi-centenary festivities at Langres, the Minister 
of Education, who was none other than the same M. Barthou 
who spoke so contemptuously about the Deity in the Chamber, 
instructed the educational authorities of that town to send a 
deputation of primary school children to assist at the unveiling 
of Diderot’s monument. The school children, in other words, 
were forced to take part in a ceremony having for its object 
the glorification of the most notorious Materialist and anti- 
Christian of the eighteenth century. Here, again, comment is 
unnecessary. 

In concluding this necessarily brief survey of the anti- 
Christian policy of the Republic, we cannot do better than quote 
the words of the present Minister of Education, M. René Viviani. 
M. Viviani was Minister of Labour in 1907,* and as such was 
entrusted with the task of laying before the Chamber the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill (projet de loi sur les retraites ouvriéres). The 
subject being a somewhat prosaic one, M. Viviani evidently 
thought it well to vary the monotony of his statistics by an 
occasional outburst of eloquence. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing a subject for such eloquence in France—for anti-clericalism 
is an inexhaustible theme. Voltaire once said that ‘si Dieu 

* The ‘ Ministry of Labour’ (ministére du travail et de la prévoyance sociale) 
was called into being by M. Georges Clemenceau in 1906. It is not easy for the 
uninitiated to penetrate the mystery of the functions of the Ministre du Travail 
et cetera. All we know is that the Radical party, which loves high-sounding 


titles, created this new Ministry one fine day in the belief that it had thereby 
solved what is commonly known as the social problem. 
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n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer’; and he added ‘de peur 
d’étre assassinés par nos domestiques, si toutefois nous en avons.’ 
And it may very justly be said of the Third Republic that ‘ si 
l’anticléricalisme n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer,’ for anti- 
clericalism is the one and only food with which the Republic is 
capable of nourishing its children. Thus, to return to M. Viviani 
and his Old-Age Pensions—although the connexion between 
Theism and Old-Age Pensions is at first sight not very clear— 
we find this gentleman solemnly announcing to the Chamber, 
in 1907, that the Republic had definitely put an end to God and 
extinguished all the lights in the heavens. 


Nous avons dit & ‘homme qui s’arréte au déclin du jour, écrasé sous 
le labeur quotidien et pleurant sur sa misére, nous lui avons dit qu’il 
n’y avait derriére les nuages que poursuit son regard douloureux que des 
chiméres célestes, et d’un geste magnifique nous avons éteint dans le ciel 
des lumiéres qu’on ne rallumera pas. 


It would be difficult to imagine, in any other Parliament in 
the world, a Minister announcing, in a speech delivered on behalf 
of the Government, that this same Government had slain God 
and put out the celestial lights. We may well smile at the sense- 
less rhetoric of a politician seeking cheap applause, but it is in- 
dispensable that we should take note of a declaration like that 
of M. Viviani; for it shows us only too clearly the real aims of 
the Republican régime in France. 


Til 


The école sans Dieu, as it is officially named by its protago- 
nists and admirers, is the corner-stone of the Republic. The 
present Prime Minister, M. Doumergue, who as an ex-pupil of 
the Jesuits is fond of comparisons drawn from Scripture, once 
said that the Republic should inscribe, as an epitaph, on the walls 
of every école sans Dieu, the words Super hanc petram aedi- 
ficabo ecclesiam meam. And the organ of unadulterated repub- 
lican orthodoxy, the Temps, recently burst out into unexpectedly 
lyrical enthusiasm. ‘ Que l’école,’ declared the Temps of Novem- 
ber 2, 1913, ‘ que notre école—nous la voulons si haute, si belle 
et si glorieuse !—soit une maison de verre, mieux que cela: un 
temple de transparence et de clarté! ’ 

This lyrical enthusiasm of the Temps reminds one of Goethe’s 
words: ‘Auch der Kammerdiener hat seine Helden.’ The 
Republic must needs have its heroes. It cannot point to a 
Geneviéve or a Jeanne d’Arc, to a Bayard or a Turenne, not 
even to a Chateaubriand ; so faute de mieux it falls back on the 
école sans Dieu. This is its one creation, the apple of its eye. 
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It has disorganised the Army, nearly ruined the Navy, disorgan- 
ised the national finances; but it has, at all events, created a 
system of education—école si haute, si belle et si glorieuse—from 
which God has been definitely excluded. 

Unfortunately for the Republic, this is a creation that will 
very likely prove fatal to it. We have said that the Republic 
has no policy and is incapable of having one; and if we under- 
stand by ‘ policy’ the steadfast pursuit of certain aims, the con- 
sequences of the realisation of which are known beforehand and 
desired accordingly, this statement is undoubtedly true. The 
one aim consistently pursued by successive Republican Govern- 
ments has been the destruction of the Christian, i.e. Catholic, 
ideal. But the consequences entailed by this destruction were 
certainly not perceived beforehand. 

The Republicans did not intend to go beyond the destruction 
of the influence of the Church. Incapable of foresight, they did 
not see that anti-clericalism is eine schiefe Ebene, a slope down 
which one slips ever further and further. The founders of the 
école sans Dieu thought to destroy Catholic dogma, whilst main- 
taining intact those social ideals indispensable to national 
cohesion. They thought to destroy the notion of divine authority, 
whilst maintaining the notion of human authority. Read the 
speeches of the men who founded the école laique—of Jules 
Ferry, of Paul Bert, of René Goblet. They vibrate with the 
most intense patriotism. The new school, in their minds, was 
to free future generations of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
from the tyranny of dogma, to teach them to reason and to 
criticise independently, to exercise their judgment; and, on the 
other hand, it was to form—as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of their reason and judgment—good citizens and staunch 
patriots. ;. 

This is not the place to discuss the theory. The results of 
the application of that theory suffice for our purpose. Jules 
Ferry and Paul Bert did not live to see the ultimate consequences 
to which the destruction of ‘ dogmatic teaching’ in the école sans 
Dieu led. But it was instructive—and pathetic—to see René 
Goblet, in his old age, writing the preface to a book written 
by a primary school teacher, M. Bocquillon, in order to defend 
the idea of patriotism against its numerous detractors in the 
primary schools. Goblet had not foreseen the necessity of such 
a book in 1882! 

For the école sans Dieu—‘ si haute, si belle et si glorieuse’ 
—is unfortunately not only a laboratory of atheistic philosophy, 
but also (in the case of the primary schools) a hotbed of the 
most extreme revolutionary doctrines, the school of militant 
Socialism, of anti-patriotism and desertion, of sabotage and the 
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general strike. It will be seen that the Republic has chosen to 
build its house on a very insecure foundation, and that the 
corner-stone of the Republican Temple is likely to be of a more 
perishable nature than the corner-stone of the indestructible 
Catholic Church. And the école sans Dieu is the school not only 
of anti-patriotism and desertion, but also of immorality and crime. 
This indictment is by no means excessive in its severity. The 
associations of primary school teachers, the Amicales des Institu- 
teurs, which comprise fully half the total number of such school 
teachers in France, are professedly revolutionary in their aims 
and methods, are in open sympathy with the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, proclaim loudly and on every possible 
occasion their adherence to the doctrines of anti-patriotism and 
violence. One need only remember the Congress of Primary 
School Teachers held at Chambéry in 1912, in which it was 
decided that the syndicats d’instituteurs should subscribe to the 
Sou du Soldat. Now the Sou du Soldat is a fund—or, rather, 
it is constituted by a number of funds founded by the various 
labour syndicates—having for its object to encourage and facili- 
tate the desertion of soldiers. Each labour syndicate has its 
Sou du Soldat, and the money is paid over to those members 
of the syndicate who are doing their military service, in order 
to keep such members in constant touch with the syndicate, to 
assist them in their propaganda among their fellow-soldiers, 
and to facilitate their desertion if they wish to desert. And it 
is to these ‘ Desertion Funds’ of the labour syndicates that the 
syndicates of primary school teachers decided to subscribe! Re- 
member, also, that the syndicates of primary school teachers 
are themselves illegal, and that those who form them are guilty 
of a grave breach of the law. The Ministry of M. Raymond 
Poincaré suppressed them—on paper—after the Congress at 
Chambéry, but this tardy suppression has been wholly in- 
efficacious ; the outward and visible organisation is gone, but the 
‘spirit’ that animated that organisation is incontestably as 
flourishing as ever. 

We have said that the école sans Dieu is a school of im- 
morality and crime. Will anyone be found to-day capable of 
denying the increase—the steady, disquieting increase—of 
juvenile crime in France? Since the children educated at the 
école sans Dieu have begun to fill the ranks of the grown-up 
citizens, the number of youthful criminals has increased in a 
truly alarming manner. This is not the place to go into the 
matter, but let those who may be interested in it read the 
statistics of the Ministry of Justice dealing with the increase of 
crime, and notably of the number of crimes accompanied by 
violence—and let them question the judges of the twenty-one 
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Courts of Appeal or of the innumerable Police Tribunals (éri- 
bunaux correctionnels), or the lawyers who plead before the 
Assizes, or the State Prosecutors.5 The école laique, which was 
destined to ‘regenerate’ France, has not been able to prevent 
the constant increase in the number of juvenile criminals. And 
it is reasonable, nay necessary, to seek a direct relation of cause 
and effect between the two phenomena. We do not say, of 
course, that the école laique intentionally and deliberately seeks 
to demoralise its pupils; but it most certainly fails to provide 
anything like an adequate basis for their moral development. 
The moral education imparted in such schools is ridiculously 
inadequate. The pontiffs of the école laique—‘si haute, si belle 
et si glorieuse ’—-claimed to be able to replace the experience 
of centuries by their own individual prejudices. All that they 
have succeeded in doing is to increase the number of deserters 
from the Army, of revolutionaries in the workshops and factories, 
of criminals in the streets of great cities. 

When we ask: What has the Third Republic done? the his- 
torian will reply that the Panama scandal, the affaire Dreyfus, 
the expulsion and the spoliation of the religious orders, the confis- 
cation of ecclesiastical property, and the creation of l’école sans 
Dieu, constitute its most notable positive achievements. And we 
shall then understand why it is that the youth of to-day, the 
jeunesse intellectuelle, the youth of which we spoke in an article 
on ‘ The Reawakening of France,’ ° is in a large measure violently 
hostile to a régime of corruption and tyranny. 


IV 


If we have dealt at some length with what is commonly 
called anti-clericalism, this is‘: due to two reasons. Firstly, 
because the only ‘ policy’ of the Republic has been, and can be, 
the dechristianisation of France ; secondly, because this ‘ policy’ 
has not only entailed the spoliation of Church property and the 
persecution of Catholics, but has had other far-reaching conse- 
quences. The undermining of all authority, of all discipline, 


5 Cf. the recent book of M. Raymond Hesse, /’¥nfance Coupable, with a 
Preface by M. Henri-Robert. The latter, one of the most eminent barristers 
in Paris, writes : ‘Jamais la grave question de la criminalité juvénile n’a été 
plus angoissante et plus actuelle. Les statistiques nous indiquent les progrés 
effrayants du nombre des crimes et des délits commis par des mineurs. . . . 
A mon sens, la désunion de la famille, l’abus du divorce, la crise de l’appren- 
tissage, l’instruction mal digérée et mal comprise, l’absence de toute idée 
religieuse expliquent déj& en grande partie l’augmentation de la criminalité 
juvénile. L’alcoolisme est aussi un facteur essentiel.’ 

* The Nineteenth Century and After, July 1913. 
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the dissolution of the essential bonds of social solidarity, the 
destruction of the fundamental principles of modern society : 
all this has been the inevitable result of the Republican ‘ policy ’ 
of dechristianisation. And thus must this ‘ policy,’ which con- 
tains within it the germs of all the other evils from which the 
country has been suffering during the last thirty years, eventually 
prove fatal to the Republic itself. 

The eyes of the masses have been opened long ago. The 
working-classes have long since learned to despise the Republic, 
to see in the latter a far worse enemy than any monarchy. We 
must not forget that, whereas the monarchy, in every country, 
is above all class and party quarrels, and wholly removed from 
the sphere of all class interests, the Republic is everywhere— 
and in the United States as much as in France—the government 
of the bourgeoisie exclusively. Bonald said very truly that ‘les 
fonctions du roi sont les fonctions du pére; le pouvoir est une 
paternité ’’; and in recommending to the assembled nobles the 
claim of Hugues Capet to the title of King of France, Arch- 
bishop Adalbéron of Reims declared more than nine centuries 
ago ‘ Vous aurez en lui un pére; nul jusqu’é présent n’a invoqué 
en vain son patronage.’ And all through their long and splendid 
history the Monarchs of France remained true to this conception 
of their position and duties. We all know how St. Louis used 
to administer justice under an oak in the forest of Vincennes.’ 

It would be unnecessarily cruel to compare the record of 
the monarchy, in this respect, with that of the Third Republic. 
It would be unnecessarily cruel to insist on the innumerable 
scandals that have besmirched the Republican régime, on the 
jobbery and corruption that prevail in political life. It would 
be superfluous to point out that the Republic was founded, and 
has invariably been maintained, by the Jews and the Freemasons 
—we can only understand the savage fury of an unrelenting and 
unceasing anti-Christian persecution, the incurable political cor- 
ruption of the régime, when we remember that the latter is 
dependent for its existence on certain Jewish financial circles. 
We will merely quote here the words of a man who is assuredly 
not suspected of clericalism, nor of monarchical leanings—of 
M. Fernand Labori, the eminent lawyer, the defender of Zola 
and Dreyfus, the late bdétonnier of the Ordre des Avocats in 
Paris, who was Deputy from 1906 to 1910. After four years 
experience of Parliamentary methods M. Labori retired in dis- 
gust, just as he withdrew from Dreyfus and his cause after the 


* We must refer again, here, to the excellent work of M. Frantz Funck- 
Brentano, l’Ancienne France; le Roi. 
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Rennes court-martial. In the Matin M. Labori gave the reasons 
for not presenting himself again as candidate at the elections of 


1910: 


Four years’ experience has taught me [said M. Labori] that, in Parlia- 
ment, those men who mean well and who are honest labour in vain... . 
Parliamentary work is accomplished without any order or precision, often 
without sincerity. Laws are frequently the result of surprise divisions. 
Parliamentary control over the Government is impossible. The Deputies 
are dependent on the Government, of which they stand in continual need 
even to assure justice to their electors; for justice, in our present state of 
political morals, has become a favour. Not only the Deputies of the majority 
are thus reduced to a dependent condition ; the Opposition itself is gagged 
by the necessity of pandering to the men in power. . . . At the same time, 
no one is less powerful than a Minister. Between the Ministers and the 
majority a thousand links of mutual servitude are forged. . . . The 
Government has not at its disposal the funds indispensable for carrying 
out its political operations. It has often to solicit such funds from those 
who possess them, or else to accept them even in an indirect way, and thus 
becomes the debtor of those who oblige it. Thus the Parliament and the 
Government are both shunted about between the requirements of a 
democracy growing more imperious every day, and the requirements 
of a financial oligarchy which defends its own interests and not those of 
the State. Political life is nothing but a perpetual compromise between 
the two powers of demagogy and finance... . 

Never is a Ministry defeated on questions of principle. It falls at the 
precise moment when lobby intrigues have decided upon its fall. On the 
morrow, nothing is changed save the men in office. . . . The Chamber votes 
laws at haphazard, according as the interests of the passing hour appear 
to dictate them. 

.The greater part of the work effectually accomplished during the last 
thirty years reduces itself to a war of religion, whether open or veiled, 
according to the times. . . . Anti-clericalism, as it is understood, is no longer 
the necessary defence of the civil power against the encroachments of 
clericalism. Under the pretext of tolerance or liberty of conscience, under 
the cover of these magnificent words, of which a greater abuse has rarely 
been made, it is sought to persecute whosoever holds to a faith or to a 
philosophical ideal which the party in power does not share. I have 
protested, and I protest again, against the hypocrisy of those who wish to 
destroy religion, whilst they themselves, and also those near to them, observe 
the rites of their own religion in all the solemn circumstances of life. It is 
not the mission of the State to endeavour to secure the moral unity of the 
nation in an atheistic creed, which the men in power themselves do not 
respect when their personal interests are concerned. France suffered 
sufficiently when Louis the Fourteenth endeavoured to secure such moral 
unity in the Catholic faith, for the Republic to hesitate about making 
similar efforts in the name of I do not know what materialist dogma— 
which, of all dogmas, is in my opinion the least satisfactory to human 


Treason, 
Read now what M. Lasies, the former Nationalist Deputy 


for the department of Le Gers, who likewise retired from 
political life, after twelve years’ experience, in 1910, has to say 
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on the same subject of political methods and morals in the French 
Republic : 


Because they vote for me [wrote M. Lasies in the Matin] poor agricul- 
tural labourers are deprived of their grant of 75 centimes, while their son— 
their only source of subsistence—is doing his military service. 

Because they vote for me, my friends are systematically refused all 
delay, when, kept back by urgent business, they are summoned to accom- 
plish their periods of military instruction. 

Because they vote for me, working men whose good faith is evident are 
condemned to a fine of 500 francs for making a mistake of one centime in 
an inland revenue declaration—condemned to misery which it often takes 
very long to repair; whereas I cannot secure even the institution of 
proceedings against big swindlers. .. . 


Is it not, in truth, a terrible indictment, that of M. Labori, 
when he says that ‘justice, in our present state of political 
morals, has become a favour’? Can we be surprised that both 
the Moderate Republican and the Nationalist Republican retired 
—disgusted by the incoherence, the venality, the insincerity, of 
politicians in Parliament ; by the odious tyranny of these jobbers 
and place-hunters; by the infamies which, under the pretext 
of ‘ Republican defence,’ are daily committed in the constituen- 
cies by low-class agents of an unscrupulous and oppressive 
Administration; by the open hawking of justice, the sale of 
favours, the persistent denial of justice and liberty to all those 
who are hostile to the faction in power? 

Let us glance for a moment at the methods of work adopted 
by the Republican Parliament. The Chamber elected in 1906 
voted the increase of the salary of Deputies from 9000 to 15,000 
francs per annum—without giving the slightest warning before- 
hand of its intention to do so, without the matter having even 
been mentioned to the electors. This scandalous increase was 
voted at a sitting in which a great number of Deputies were 
absent, and without discussion. The Chamber, having done 
this, was cynical enough to maintain the monstrous system of 
voting by proxy. It was habitual for five hundred Deputies to 
vote for or against Bills and resolutions, at the discussion of 
which fifty or sixty Deputies were present—the other four hundred 
and forty being busy elsewhere, and knowing no more about what 
was going on in the Chamber than the man in the moon. When 
reproached with maintaining this iniquitous system of vote by 

proxy, the Deputies of the Republican majority replied that the 
representatives of the nation must also attend fo their private 
affairs. And they appeared to forget that their salary had been 
increased by seventy-five per cent. precisely on the plea that 
Deputies, being so busy with legislative work, could not spare 
time to look after their private affairs. The gross abuses to 
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which the system of voting by proxy necessarily led were well 
exemplified by the case of M. Légitimus, the negro Deputy for 
Guadeloupe (West Indies). Elected in 1906, M. Légitimus put 
his foot in the Chamber exactly once in the four years during 
which a French Parliament legally exists, and for the space of 
ten minutes. The remainder of the four years he spent at the 
other side of the Atlantic, in Guadeloupe. And yet this negro 
not only received 15,000 francs a year from the State funds, 
but recorded his vote at every division in the Chamber. We 
find him voting, whilst sitting at the other side of the Atlantic, 
on the question of the construction of branch railroad lines in 
the South-East of France, on the question of the devolution of 
Church property, on the question of the disciplinary measures 
taken against officers guilty of attending a religious congress at 
Laon, and on other similar questions concerning which a West 
Indian negro is doubtless exceedingly well informed. And— 
crowning touch of irony—M. Légitimus, whilst busy at the other 
side of the ocean, voted for the increase of the salary of Deputies ! 
The late M. Gérault-Richard was, we believe, the obliging 
colleague who put the negro’s vote so regularly into the urn. 

But, it will be objected, all this is doubtless very true: the 
Republic is incontestably a régime of tyranny and corruption, a 
régime destructive of all idea of authority, in which all the 
appetites of the human being are let loose, which is the slave 
of demagogy, on the one hand, and of finance on the other—a 
régime which can survive only on condition that it have no 
policy of any sort except the policy of l’assiette au beurre, a 
régime that entails the vilest persecution and the most monstrous 
spoliation of citizens. All this is doubtless true—but none the 
less does the Republic survive ; look at the triumphal reception of 
M. Raymond Poincaré during his voyages, look at the elections. 
Where do we see signs of a decline of the Republic? 

We would reply that, if M. Raymond Poincaré is received 
everywhere with enthusiasm, the cheers that greet him are 
meant for the man rather than the President. M. Poincaré is 
a very eminent man, by far the most distinguished occupant of 
the. Presidential Chair that the Third Republic has known. 
The population of France, the excellent citizens of Limousin 
and Gascogne, of Bordeaux and Marseille, cheer the first really 
eminent Head of the State which the Republic has had; they 
cheer thé man who was elected against the candidate of the Bloc, 
of evil memory—against the Radical wire-pullers, against the 
Masonic lodges, against the anti-patriots, against the arrondisse- 
mentiers, against Combes and Clemenceau, against all the worst 
elements of persecution and corruption; they cheer M. Poincaré 
because for the first time for many years France has a President 
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who is worthy to represent a great nation, and whose personal 
qualities and merits place him in the first rank among contem- 
porary Heads of European States; they cheer him because he 
is identified with the policy of détente et apaisement in religious 
matters; they cheer him because he represents the notion of 
authority, and there are few things which the instinct of the 
country desires more after thirty years of hopeless anarchy ; 
they cheer him because he is a Lorrain, a good and true Lorrain, 
the faithful citizen of a mutilated province; they cheer him 
because he has stepped into the Elysée from out of the Académie 
frangaise, and not from out of the Grand Orient. These are 
the reasons of M. Poincaré’s popularity. But much as we may 
admire M. Poincaré personally, we cannot forget that he is 
ephemeral, and that six years hence the intrigues of Parliament 
may send to the Elysée a puppet in the hands of Radical and 
Masonic election ‘ bosses.’ We cannot forget that, as President, 
he is practically powerless, shackled as he is by the Parliamen- 
tary system of government. 

M. Poincaré is certainly a staunch and exceedingly sincere 
Republican. But how vividly does he exemplify the weak- 
nesses inherent to the Republican régime! Here is a man of 
the very first rank, of the highest capacities, withdrawn from 
active political life, from the post where his exceptional talents 
can adequately manifest themselves, and placed in what we may 
call an ‘ honorary situation ’ in which he is infinitely less power- 
ful than the Prime Minister—less powerful, indeed, than any 
Deputy. When he leaves the Elysée M. Poincaré will be sixty- 
one years of age—that is to say in full possession of all his 
strength ; and yet he will be prevented henceforth from taking 
any active part in political life, seeing that an ex-President 
cannot well return to the lobbies of the Luxembourg or the 
Palais-Bourbon. Here, then, we have the case of a most 
eminent citizen thrown into unemployment by the State of 
which he is so distinguished a servant. In a monarchical régime 
such a force as that represented by an eminent statesman would 
not be lost; nominated by the monarch, independent of all 
Parliamentary intrigues, a statesman like M. Poincaré could serve 
his country, and further the interests of the latter, indefinitely. 
We need only remember the activity of Bismarck up to the time 
of his retirement at the age of seventy-five, or the energy of 
Disraeli, aged seventy-four, at the Congress of Berlin. Unfortu- 
nately for France, M. Poincaré, in ascending to the highest rung 
of the political ladder, has in reality committed political suicide. 

And the elections? The elections—only a foreigner ignorant 
of the ABC of political conditions in France could bring forward 
this argument! The stench of the cuisine électorale of the 
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Republic is so strong that exceptional nostrils are required in 
order to stand it. Poor foreigner, you who imagine that an 
election is the expression of popular opinion—whatever this 
democratic idol ‘ popular opinion’ may be supposed to represent 
in any country is a mystery that we do not seek to fathom 
here—do you not know that the government of the Democratic 
Republican State is entirely in the hands of financiers and 
electioneering ‘bosses,’ who control rigorously enough the 
Deputies elected by their efforts? Each French Deputy repre- 
sents an arrondissement, a strictly circumscribed district in a 
locality. Each arrondissement has its election committees ; and 
the committee patronising the candidate agreeable to the 
Administration is in close touch with the administrative authori- 
ties. Now the Administration, in all its branches, is peopled with 
Jews and Freemasons, who very naturally—from their point of 
view—favour the Radical and Radical Socialist candidates. It 
brings, in the provinces, all imaginable and unimaginable in- 
fluences into play in order to secure the election of such candi- 
dates. Thus, to give but one example, a case was cited by 
M. Denys Cochin in the Revue de Paris (May 15, 1910) 
of a candidate-notary (candidat-notaire) who was refused the 
authorisation necessary in order to establish himself as notary, 
because ‘suspected ’—so ran the confidential note of the sous- 
préfet which M. Denys Cochin had in his hands—‘ of having 
voted against the Republican candidate.’ On the other hand, 
to those who ‘ vote well’ rewards of various sorts are promised 
and given, such as the palmes académiques, the mérite agricole, 
the Legion of Honour, or the concession of a retail tobacco 
business (bureau de tabac). When we consider that no one in 
the world is so fond of decorations of all sorts as the average 
Frenchman, we can appreciate the attractive force of such 
rewards. The Government candidate—or rather the candidate 
of the Administration, who can as often as not be hostile to 
the ephemeral ministére du jour—is able to promise any amount 
of rewards in the certainty of being able to procure them; for 
such favours are, needless to say, accorded solely to Deputies 
of what is called, since the advent to power of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the ‘ Republican majority ’—from which, be it remarked, the 
whole category of so-called Progressive (i.e. Conservative) Re- 
publicans is excluded. The candidate of the Administration has 
thus in his hands a powerful instrument for influencing electors 
in his favour—whereas the Opposition candidate is doubly handi- 
capped by the fact that he is unable to promise any tangible 
reward to those who vote for him, and by the fact that such 
voters are liable to suffer positive loss and inconvenience as 3 
punishment for their attitude towards those in power. 
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The victorious candidate, duly promoted to the rank of 
Deputy, is the slave of the committee which engineered his 
election. Aware that the latter is due to this committee, know- 
ing that his re-election will also depend on the same gentle- 
men, the Deputy must needs obey their every behest, hasten 
to fulfil every wish. For the sweets of office are many, and 
are not limited by the salary of 6001. a year, for they include also 
the substantial profits realised under the heading of pots de vin. 
One of the first consequences of his election will be that the 
Deputy is assailed by innumerable demands of every sort— 
demands for decorations, for tobacco-retailing concessions, for 
posts in the service-of the Administration, for promotion, for 
exemption from military service, for exemption from the pay- 
ment of taxes, etc. These demands must be complied with. 
The Deputy, who depends on his committee, goes to the Minister, 
who depends on the Deputy ; and thus are the anti-clerical electors 
rewarded for their zeal and their devotion to the cause of the 
‘emancipation of consciences.” The two chief categories of 
Republican and anti-clerical electors in France are the publicans 
and the primary school masters : the cabaret and the école laique 
are the two mainstays of the Republic; without them Marianne 
would fall to pieces. Elections are made or marred chez le 
marchand de vin, or, as the Parisians familiarly call him, le 
mastroquet ; and a candidate who is sure of the support of these 
two indispensable election agents, the mastroquet and the 
instituteur, is ipso facto assured of success in 95 per cent. of cases. 
The ‘ organised democracy marching towards the goal of progress 
and liberty, etc.,’ dear alike to M. Jaurés and to M. Barthou, 
is in reality nothing else than the disorganised and demoralised 
plebs marching towards the zinc of the mastroquet. But the 
Deputy, in his turn, being a man of so much influence, of 
such considerable importance, with so many strings to his bow, 
is able to become exacting. Having satisfied his clientéle, sure 
of the unswerving devotion of this clientéle, which is indebted 
to him both socially and financially, the Deputy is able to 
administer henceforth the necessary castigation to his opponents, 
to those who dared oppose his return. And this castigation 
at the hands of a Deputy on whom the Ministry may depend, 
who is supported by all the administrative authorities of his 
department, and who is the willing tool of the local jealousies, 
hatreds, and spites of his election committee, is not a light 


one.® 
* The consequences of having incurred the hostility of a Deputy and of 


the electoral committee backing him were well illustrated by the murder of 
M. Guichet, Director of the Lunatic Asylum of Aix-en-Provence, in September 
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We have said that the Republic has disorganised the Army 
and the Navy. The law of 1905 establishing the two years’ 
service—contrary to the experience of the whole of Europe, 
contrary to the advice of all French military experts, and merely 
in order to further certain electoral interests of the lowest kind ; 
the abominable spying system introduced into the Army by M. 
André, Minister of War, on behalf of the Masonic Lodges, and 
which was avenged by the blow ‘straight from the shoulder ’ 
of the late Gabriel Syveton during the historic sitting of the 
Chamber on the 28th of November 1904; the mutiny of a 
regiment during the wine-growers’ revolt in the south of France, 
in 1907; the propagation of anti-patriotic doctrines by the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail and the labour syndicates, in the 
Press, in pamphlets, in speeches, in lectures, without the slightest 
effort made by successive Republican Governments to check this 
spread of sedition, at all events during the period 1902-1910: 
all this would be more than sufficient to prove the tendencies 
of the Republic, and its attitude in questions of national import. 
The name alone of M. Camille Pelletan, who did not know the 
difference between a cruiser and a battleship, and who was 
appointed Minister of Marine in the Combes Cabinet (1902-1905) 
as a reward for journalistic services rendered to the cause of 
anti-clericalism, is in itself enough; it dispenses us from all 
further comment on the policy of the Republic towards the Navy, 
which, under this régime, has sunk from the second to the fifth 
rank among the Fleets of the world. The Republic has pro- 
duced certain types—just as the old monarchical and Christian 
France produced them ; but whereas the old régime brought forth 
Jeanne d’Arc, Bayard, Richelieu, Turenne, Colbert—each name 
reminds us of the liberation of French soil or of the extension 
of the boundaries of France, each one speaks to us of national 
aggrandisement or of national reorganisation—the Republic has 
‘discovered ’.a Henri Brisson, an André, a Pelletan. But this 
is by the way. To return to the disorganisation of the Army 
by the Republic, the Temps of the 22nd of September 1910 
contained the significant admission: quelque chose craque dans 


1910. For details see Le Temps, September 26, 1910. In a leading article on the 
subject on September 28 the 7’emps remarked : ‘ The Deputies assemble in Paris, 
but they merely work there in view of organising, with the assistance of the 
pouvoir central, the influence which shall permit of their dominating their 
respective arrondissements. In exchange for their vote at the Palais-Bourbon, 
they require the Government to deliver up the arrondissement to them as if the 
latter were a fief, in which they can exercise the sovereign rights of justice and 
reign without control. These representatives of the alleged sovereign nation 
are thus transformed into so many petty feudal tyrants, who share with their 
clientéle the fruits of the electoral victory, and oppress not only their declared 
adversaries, but everyone who is not enlisted and who refuses active service in 
the army of their partisans.’ 
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Varmée. And this impeccably orthodox Republican organ con- 
tinued : 

On a vu, depuis quelques années, beaucoup d’officiers devoir leur 
avancement & la propagation & outrance des idées modernes & la caserne: 
solidarité sociale, mutualité, coopérative, discipline consentie, etc., etc. 
L’expérience de toutes ces nouveautés commence & se faire sentir lourdement. 


Quelque chose craque dans l’armée! It was a sorrowful 
admission to have to make, and the Temps, which was justly 
indignant and alarmed three years ago at the anarchy and violence 
then prevalent in the country after thirty years of Republican 
administration, could not understand—or, understanding, it could 
not admit—that the Republican régime is in itself incompatible 
with the existence of a modern European Army based on uni- 
versal and compulsory service. Hither the Republican régime 
must tolerate the existence of an Army in which iron discipline 
is rigorously enforced—and, in this case, the contradiction 
between the principles prevailing within the Army and those 
prevailing outside will become intolerable, so that either the 
Army or the régime will have to disappear; or else the Demo- 
cracy will organise an army on ‘liberal’ principles, what is ab- 
surdly called an ‘ Army of free citizens,’ in which orders may be 
obeyed or not, according as they appear reasonable or unreason- 
able to those receiving them. In this last case, the Army will 
be a skeleton army, a phantom ; and the régime will be speedily 
swept away by foes within and without. 

It was inevitable that the Republic should try to democratise 
the Army. But the democratisation of the Army, the introduc- 
tion into the Army of the principles of liberty prevalent—or sup- 
posed to be prevalent—in the State, is equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of the Army. The Democratic Republican State seeks to 
make a citizen of the soldier, instead of making a soldier of the 
citizen—exactly the contrary of what a rationally organised State 
does. Read what the Temps says on the subject : 


All kinds of work are performed to-day in the barracks: the principles 
vf mutuality and social economy are taught; the life of the bees, the 
cultivation of mushrooms, the graft of fruit-trees, are explained. 
Civilian professors have entered the barracks in order to give lessons of 
political and civic morality. . . . It is well known that the company which 
is best noted is the one possessing the most prosperous co-operative stores, 
and not the one possessing the best trained men as regards field service. The 
lieutenants are busy with other occupations than those relating to the 
military profession, and they are kept thus busy by order. They give 
lectures on every sort of subject, take their soldiers to see the steel manu- 
factories, the botanical gardens, etc. The subaltern officers are discouraged. 

. Little by little, they are deprived of their authority and prestige. 
Lieutenants and sub-lieutenants have no longer the right to punish their 
subordinates. 
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In other words, the Democratic Republican State aims at in- 
creasing the dignity and authority of the soldier, and at diminish- 
ing the dignity and authority of the officer. It would certainly 
be a misfortune if the French officer were to sink to the level of 
the barbaric Teuton on the other side of the Rhine, but, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that intellectual culture and 
military discipline are by no means mutually exclusive terms; 
it is a grave mistake to suppose, as French Republican politicians 
do, that any effort made to promote the one must needs imply 
a diminution of the other. In the present condition of affairs— 
what with the labour syndicates, the universités populaires, the 
école laique, the incessant preaching of the rights of the citizen— 
it would be, one would think, more necessary to guarantee the 
rights of the officer than the rights of the private soldier. But 
the Republic is the slave of the private soldier, because the private 
soldier belongs to the plebs which is Lord and Master of a Demo- 
cratic State. 

But since 1910, it will be urged, matters have improved—in 
the meantime we have had the decisive year 1911, and the coup 
d’ Agadir ; 1912, and the celebrated ministéte national of M. Poin- 
caré ; 1913, and the re-introduction of the three years’ service. 
Undoubtedly is this true, and we do not seek at all to minimise 
the services rendered by M. Poincaré, M. Millerand, and M. 
Barthou. But we must not judge events from day to day, we 
must look ahead, we must consider matters from a higher and 
more philosophical point of view. And when we do thus scruti- 
nise matters we are once more brought face to face with the in- 
herent weaknesses of the Republican régime. One of the most 
terrible of these weaknesses is the instability of all government, 
due to that most appalling of political systems, le parlemen- 
tarisme.® More than sixteen years ago, in a speech delivered 
at Remiremont (Vosges), M. Méline, who was Prime Minister 
from 1896 till 1898, excellently characterised the defects of this 
system : 


The absence of a powerful majority . . . is the cause of that impotence 
of Parliament of which the country constantly, and most justly, complains ; 
it is because successive Governments have not behind them a sufficient 
majority that they cannot attempt to build up anything solid or durable ; 
obliged to defend unceasingly their existence against an Opposition watching 





* The only country in which Parliamentary government has proved a real 
success is Great Britain. Possibly it is also successful in the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire. The United States Constitution very wisely 
renders Ministers independent of Congress and responsible solely to the Pre- 
sident, who—contrary to the French system—is not elected by Congress. In 
Belgium, the Parliamentary system works fairly well owing to the excellent 
organisation of strong political parties; but this organisation shows signs of 
breaking up. 

-Vor. LXXV—No. 444 U 
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for every opportunity to overthrow them, they cannot govern. The Chamber 
cannot legislate either, because the various factions, emboldened by the 
weakness of the majority, are for ever disputing among themselves. In 
this way politics invade everything, falsify everything, and render all 
serious work impossible. 

How exactly do these words of a Republican Prime Minister 
apply, not only to his own Cabinet, but to almost every Cabinet 
which the Third Republic has seen! We say almost, for there 
have been two relatively stable Ministries, that of Waldeck- 
Rousseau (three years), and that of M. Combes (two and a half 
years); and these were probably the worst Ministries that any 
civilised country has had in modern times. Since the resignation 
of M. Combes, in January 1905, the following Ministries have 
succeeded each other : Rouvier, Sarrien, Clemenceau, Briand (I), 
Monis, Caillaux, Poincaré, Briand (II), Barthou, Doumergue. 
During the same time Germany has had two Chancellors, Great 
Britain has known three Prime Ministers, Austria-Hungary has 
seen three Ministers for Foreign Affairs, one of whom died while 
in office. M. Poincaré was doubtless a good Premier, but he has 
been removed from active political life; M. Millerand was doubt- 
less a good Minister of War, but he fell, a victim to political 
intrigues ; as for M. Barthou, despite the services rendered to the 
country by the new Military Law, his fate was sealed from the 
moment in which he incurred the hostility of the Radicals.*° 

Revolution or Reaction : these are the Scylla and Charybdis 
on which the Republic must inevitably be shipwrecked. The 
politicians whose sole wisdom consists in re-echoing, like so many 
parrots, the sacred formula Neither revolution nor reaction, 
pursue a hand-to-mouth policy which is as devoid of all foresight 
as the formula in question is devoid of all sense. On the one 
hand, there is the menace of the Revolution—of the Social Re- 
volution this time. The labour syndicates may not be strong in 
numbers, but they are well organised, excellently disciplined, and 
they have a clear and definite programme. The leaders of the 
labour movement know whither they are going, they know what 

1° The fall of the Barthou Cabinet confirms what has been said about the 
instability of the Republican régime, the powerlessness of the President, the 
incompatibility between the Republic and National Defence; the absolute lack 
of coherence in Parliament. We see the same Chamber that supported the 
Poincaré and Barthou Cabinets supporting now the Doumergue-Caillaux Ministry, 
whose policy is opposed to that of its two predecessors. We see the supporters 
of the new Government threatening to abrogate the Three Years’ Service Act 
passed last summer. We see the Chamber deliberately excluding the Generals 
from the benefits of the new law increasing the absurdly small pay of officers. 
We see Ministers emptying the vials of their wrath on the policy of détente et 
apaisement, and exalting the beauties of internal strife and of persecution 
while the whole of Europe is full of rumours of war. We see M. Poincaré 


powerless, unable to choose or guide the Ministers, to dismiss or maintain them, 
to exercise any influence whatsoever on political developments. 
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they want and how to obtain it, they know full well the weakness 
of the Republican régime. But on the other hand there has 
been, or, rather, there is going on before our eyes, an extra- 
ordinary renascence of the old energies of the race—of what has 
been rightly called l’orgueil frangais. The old energies of the 
greatest nation in Europe have revived in the young generation 
of to-day, which has, concealed within it, the secret of to-morrow. 
And this reawakening, that manifests itself so clearly among the 
jeunesse intellectuelle of France, opens out the prospect of the 
Counter-Revolution—of a Reaction. For Heaven’s sake let 
there be no fear of words! This Reaction will mean simply the 
return to the splendid traditions to which France owed so many 
centuries of greatness. Both movements—that of the Revolu- 
tion, and that of Reaction—resemble each other by their common 
hatred of, and their common contempt for, the Republic. And 
the Republic, which has no policy beyond that contained in the 
three words: confiscation, persecution, concussion, will not be 
able to survive in the struggle against parties which have a policy 


and an ideal. 
GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 
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OUR UNSOLVED ENIGMA 


(1) 
THE DUTY OF PARLIAMENT 


THaT the military forces of this great Protestant State should 
be employed against a section of their fellow-subjects, who 
offer indignant resistance to their threatened subjection to the 
political sovereignty of a Roman Catholic proletariat, in the 
days of Elizabeth, or Cromwell, or William the Third, or even 
in much later times, would have been unthinkable. And yet 
within a very brief space, unless we are to disregard every 
sinister warning, these forces will engage in mutual slaughter 
with the descendants of those men for whom their forefathers 
fought in the struggle to maintain a Protestant Kingdom. 

There is something very strange about this stillness, this 
absence of movement in public opinion; this calm that fore- 
bodes a storm is unaccompanied by any sign of popular dis- 
quietude. It is probable that people are incredulous, that they 
do not believe in the possibility that statesmanship will fail 
to devise some means, facile and altogether effective, whereby 
so unspeakable a calamity as civil war may be avoided. 

It may be that the House of Commons resolved into a 
free deliberative assembly, uninfluenced by any other considera- 
tion than the welfare of the State, would rapidly extricate us 
from the impending danger and compel the cheerful acquiescence 
of all Irish parties in a settlement founded on the wisdom of 
Parliament. To the uninformed the House of Commons con- 
sists, in the words of Burke, of ‘the free representatives of 
a free people.’ Such description is as false of the present House 
of Commons as M. Guizot’s glowing panegyric of the tiers état 
during the period of the French Revolution, when clubs, com- 
mittees, and coteries ruled the French Assembly; to-day in- 
fluences no less imperious and exacting have all but destroyed 
freedom of speech or action under the present highly perfected 
organism known as the party system. 

It did not need the recent declaration of the Conservative 
leaders to assure us that the prospects of compromise were 
hopeless ; since its introduction there never has been possibility 
that a compromise on the leading provisions of the Home 
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Rule Bill could be effected by a party dependent for political 
power on Irish Nationalists and confronted by an Opposition 
which, rightly or wrongly, regards Home Rule as the cardinal 
question on which their chances of success at the next General 
Election depend. 

If the House of Commons fail to rise to that altitude of 
personal and collective responsibility which on a few occasions 
in its history it has attained—and there appears little pro- 
spect of its so doing—to the political parties who are little more 
than the respective playthings of two implacable Irish factions 
we may look in vain for extrication from the difficulties of the 
situation. 

The Conservative Party, with that due regard for the ele- 
mentary principles of constitutional Government which their 
Trish allies unwisely repudiate, are content to abide by the 
declared will of the people of Great Britain as expressed by 
a General Election. Their attitude seems reasonable and enjoys 
the sanction of recognised constitutional usage, but some of the 
objections urged against dissolution of Parliament by the leaders 
of the Liberal Party are weighty and, to the minds of many, 
conclusive. It is unnecessary to recapitulate them here, for 
they have been freely canvassed in the Press and on the plat- 
form, but the most potent objections undoubtedly are: (1) that 
the comparative indifference of the British Electorate to Irish 
Government and the distraction of their minds therefrom by 
other, to them more interesting, topics, would render the result 
of a General Election no satisfactory indication of the opinion 
of the Electorate on the Irish policy of the Government; and 
(2) that as the issue of Home Rule has been before the electorate 
for many years and no more definite pronouncement is likely 
to be secured than that already given, it would be against 
the best interests of the State to put the question again to 
the hazard of a General Election, with the result that if the 
Liberal Party were defeated the weary struggle would be again 
renewed under conditions more embittered and more perilous 
to the public peace. 

But apart from these substantial and very respectable reasons, 
the Government in appealing to the country would not only 
risk their Irish policy, but Welsh Disestablishment and other 
measures dependent upon the fruition of the Parliament Act, 
and, although it would be ungenerous to impute this as a 
governing consideration, the continuance of their power. With 
the chances of success or failure approximately equal the Govern- 
ment might form an heroic resolution, but apart from that con- 
stant factor, the ebb and flow of party fortunes, Mr. Asquith’s 
administration is too heavily weighted with the admitted 
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present unpopularity of the Insurance Act to have an approxi- 
mately certain assurance of success at a General Election. 

There being therefore on the one hand no reasonable hope 
of compromise, and on the other no prospect of the Ministry 
voluntarily incurring the risk of an appeal to the country, the 
only resort of the Unionist Party to prevent the enactment 
of the Home Rule Bill is to procure the exercise of the royal 
prerogative and the consequent dissolution of Parliament. 

The history of great constitutional reforms in this country 
shows that they have rarely been accompanied by the shock 
of sudden change, but have been the slowly evolved product 
of controversy, deliberation, and compromise. The forces of 
conservation and innovation have respectively found their con- 
crete forms in the Conservative and Liberal Parties, but formerly 
their battle-fields were not confined to the struggle of a General 
Election, nor even to protracted deliberation in the House of 
Commons, whose rules of debate were then cunningly con- 
trived to protect the interests of the minority; defeated at the 
polls and in the House of Commons the forces of conservation 
established themselves in the comparative security of the House 
of Lords, but though the struggle might often be renewed, the 
power of resistance gradually weakened, and the measures which 
on their introduction met with the most uncompromising hostility 
were ultimately passed, if not with general approbation at least 
with general acquiescence. 

But now that the parliamentary constitution and procedure 
which afforded a mutual protection to majorities and minorities, 
and long fulfilled the purpose and objects of the royal preroga- 
tive, has disappeared, the sudden resolution of a Ministry, suc- 
ceeded by its scarcely less sudden execution at the hands of their 
loyal parliamentary followers, has left to an indignant and resent- 
ful minority no resource other than active or passive resistance 
to the will of an ephemeral majority, or an appeal to that power 
veiled in the mists of antiquity which is known as the royal 
prerogative. 

If the prerogative of the Crown be a mere instrument under 
the control of the King’s Ministers, then the Prime Minister, or 
at any rate the Ministry, under the present conditions of parlia- 
mentary government, is as nearly as possible absolute. The truth 
of this proposition is not affected by the fact that the House of 
Commons can, and, under very abnormal conditions, as in the 
case of the Liberal defection of 1886, does, exercise its inherent 
authority and over-rule the will of the most imperious Minister. 
It would be an uncongenial task and foreign to the immediate 
purpose of this article to explore the many causes which have con- 
duced to the almost complete subordination of the majority of 
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the House of Commons to the Cabinet; that subordination is too 
obvious to every member of Parliament ; the party system controls 
the choice of candidates, it governs the result of elections, it 
dominates the security of a seat, and rules the political and social 
fortunes of almost every representative of the people. 

With a material modification of the rigidity of the party 
system, and under a changed code of procedure, it is possible that 
legislation by a single Chamber might become deliberate and 
authoritative to an extent sufficient to command the obedience and 
respect of a dissatisfied minority ; but now members of all parties, 
with a few eccentric exceptions, to quote the words of Macaulay 
writing of the early stages of party government, ‘move as one 
man’ to the command of their leaders. 

Certain leaders of the Conservative Party have suggested that 
the King is not only entitled, but having regard to circumstances 
and conditions is bound, to exercise his prerogative, and, ignoring 
the contrary advice of his Ministers, to refuse assent to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill. The Liberal leaders, on the other hand, 
appear to insist that it is an absolutely unassailable canon of con- 
stitutional law that the Sovereign is bound to act on the advice 
of his Ministers and only on that advice; so that unless other- 
wise advised by Ministers he is bound to give his royal assent. 

It is impossible to declare authoritatively that either of the 
above propositions can be accepted as conforming to the principles 
of the Constitution. 

One of the most careful and accurate writers upon the British 
Constitution, Mr. Bagehot, declared that the King had no power 
over legislation. ‘He must sign his own death-warrant if the 
two Houses send it up to him.’ But this statement rests upon 
no authority, and seems rather to be inspired by the strong 
opinion which the author entertained that since Queen Anne the 
Crown has occupied little more than a ceremonial part in the 
business of the realm, and that this has been the happy means of 
shielding the Crown from enmities and securing its stability. 

It is moreover contended that this prerogative of the Crown 
has become obsolete through desuetude, and certainly the last 
occasion upon which the Crown refused assent to a Bill in 
defiance of Parliament and the advice of Ministers was at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; but in the reign of William 
the Third the rejection by the King of parliamentary legislation 
was constant, even extending to a measure for the institution 
of triennial parliaments in 1692. The first two Georges little con- 
cerned themselves with the government of a country to which 
they were strangers, and neither George the Fourth nor William 
the Fourth took an active interest in public business ; but George 
the Third, though there is no recorded instance of the rejection 
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by him of a Bill, exercised the royal prerogative in a fashion 
which recalled the arbitrary days of the Tudors. 

There has been no convention, statutory or otherwise, whereby 
the right of the King, as exercised by William the Third, to utter 
the words le roi s’avisera has been abridged, and we must there- 
fore trace the causes of its cessation to changed constitutional con- 
ditions. William the Third was in almost constant conflict with 
his Parliament, and the exercise of the veto was consequential 
thereon ; but with the advent of a democratic Government the 
checks which the caution or timidity of a prince might impose 
upon what he regarded as ill-considered or dangerous legislation 
were provided by the House of Lords. The Peers were, in fact 
though not in theory, the depositories of the royal prerogative of 
veto, and but for their fatal error in outraging public sentiment 
by their rejection of the Finance Bill they might still constitute 
an effective check upon the democratic tendencies of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Asquith, in announcing the intention of the Sovereign to 
create new peers in order to ensure the passage of the Parliament 
Act, stated he had so advised the Sovereign and that he had 
regarded it as his ‘duty’ to accept that advice. If by the 
use of the word ‘duty’ the Prime Minister meant to adopt the 
position of some publicists, viz. that the Sovereign can only 
act on the advice of his Ministers, there is much room for con- 
troversy. 

It must be conceded that the Sovereign can exercise the 
prerogative independent of or contrary to the advice of Ministers ; 
on a critical occasion, he may, to quote the words of Mr. Bagehot, 
dissolve Parliament, saying to his Ministers ‘This Parliament 
sent you here, but I will see if I can get another Parliament 
to send someone else.’ Further instances must occur where the 
Sovereign is compelled to act on his own initiative; the most 
obvious is in the case of the resignation of his Cabinet, on which 
event he is without any advisers known to the Constitution, 
and though a modern practice has arisen whereby an outgoing 
Minister may suggest the name of his successor, circumstances 
may arise (which very nearly arose on the succession of Lord 
Rosebery to Mr. Gladstone by reason of the rival claims of Sir 
W. Harcourt) which obviously preclude the Sovereign from 
accepting the suggestion. 

Those who urge the duty of the Sovereign to exercise the 
prerogative of the Crown on the Government of Ireland Bill put 
forward a plausible case, their chief argament being that it was 
in contemplation of Parliament, and in accordance with the 
assurances of Ministers, that a Second Chamber was to be con- 
stituted in place of the present House of Peers, and that it is a 
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breach of faith and a breach of the Constitution to pass measures 
of capital importance by means of legislative machinery which 
is admittedly imperfect. 

Strong, however, though this argument may be, the considera- 
tion which must play the most important part in guiding the 
conduct of the Crown and its Ministers is the alleged imminent 
peril of civil war. Responsible persons have not hesitated to 
declare its imminence in the event of Home Rule being esta- 
blished, the leaders of the Conservative party have given overt 
countenance and encouragement to this declaration, military 
measures are in active course of preparation by a large proportion 
of the Protestant population of Ireland, apprehension of civil 
commotion has led leading journals which have been the con- 
sistent advocates of Home Rule to appeal to the Government to 
come to terms with the Unionist Party, and an ex-Minister of the 
Crown who shared responsibility with his late colleagues for 
their Irish policy from the time of its inception until the ultimate 
stages of the present Bill has, so far as tardy repentance can 
avail, washed his hands of responsibility for the consequences of 
its enactment. 

No rational person can doubt that these considerations are 
weighty, and in disregarding them a grave responsibility attaches 
alike to Sovereign and Minister, but considerations no less 
weighty form a counterpoise which many Constitutionalists would 
regard as preponderant. They may be briefly stated as follows : 
(a) The Home Rule Bill has, after many years of debate and 
controversy, passed through Parliament in accordance with all 
Constitutional forms; the non-creation of a Second Chamber in 
succession to and substitution for the House of Peers is, so far 
as the Home Rule Bill is concerned, immaterial, since, in accord- 
ance with the conditions under which the present House of 
Lords exists, it was intended that the will of the House of Com- 
mons should ultimately prevail over that of any substituted 
Second Chamber; (b) the peril of civil commotion in the event 
of the abandonment of the Bill is just as urgent as in the event 
of its enactment; and finally Constitutional government would 
suffer an irreparable blow if Parliament were to yield to the 
menace of rebellion that which it has refused to concede to 
argument and persuasion. 

A most delicate question has been obtruded into the discussion 
of the royal prerogative, namely the danger attaching to the 
prestige and popularity of the Crown if the Sovereign withhold 
his assent to a parliamentary measure. A great publicist 
felicitously gave expression to this view: ‘We must not,’ he 
observed, ‘ bring the King into the combat of politics, or he will 
cease to be reverenced by all combatants, he will become one 
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combatant among many.’ This contention must not be pressed 
too far, for if so the Sovereign would become a mere ceremonial 
functionary, and the Prime Minister would become the real ruler 
of the country, subject to the very precarious control of Parlia- 
ment. Occasions may arise when dwindling Parliamentary 
majorities, when unequivocal manifestations of public opinion, 
may inform the Sovereign that the advice of his Ministers, sup- 
ported by an attenuated Parliament majority, is not founded 
upon public opinion, and it then becomes his duty by dissolution 
of Parliament to ascertain the will of his people. 

But although the Crown might in the theory and even in the 
practice of the Constitution find warranty for inviting the elec- 
torate to review again the Irish policy of the Government, before 
rash counsellors seek further to prevail upon the Crown to exer- 
cise this prerogative let them ponder the possible consequences. 
From the assurances of Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne 
we may assume that the electoral success of the Liberal Party 
would ensure their discountenance of any rebellious action against 
the Home Rule Government; but were the result otherwise, were 
a majority of the electorate to withdraw from the Liberal Govern- 
ment their support, can it be doubted that alike to the Crown 
and to the State the consequences would be unmixed evil, and 
the means which led to the overthrow of a nation’s hopes would 
be judged by the passion of resentment and not the process of 
reason ? 

To Mr. Redmond, to Sir E. Carson, to the Government, to 
the Leaders of the Opposition we may appeal in vain; from the 
entanglements in which they are involved there appears no pro- 
spect of escape. In the theory of our Constitution the Cabinet 
is a Parliamentary executive, but in practice the control of Par- 
liament over the executive has weakened and the strict discipline 
of our party system has endowed the Cabinet with almost com- 
plete dominance in the sphere of legislation. And yet if the 
national disaster which Unionist leaders predict shall ensue, it is 
not upon Ministers of the Crown nor the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion that the full weight of public condemnation will fall, but 
upon the grand council of the nation who suffered the destinies 
of their country and the lives of their fellow citizens to depend 
upon the machinations of rival statesmen rather than the un- 
fettered deliberation of the representatives of the people. 

It is the duty of Parliament freed from the restrictions of a 
procedure conceived in the interests of Governments, and rising 
above the narrow and often sordid influences of party discipline, 
at this the final stage of a momentous national crisis to sit as the 
great council of the nation in judgment upon this grave con- 
troversy between the Protestants and Catholics of Ireland ; from 
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freedom of deliberation a just judgment will be evolved and the 
will of the nation will secure its enforcement. 

It is wholly unreasonable that some twenty persons, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions of no greater intellectual capacity 
than the general body of members, should exercise absolute and 
exclusive authority over all questions of form and substance— 
save the assertion of its general principle—in a Bill whose every 
detail presents problems of magnitude affecting the political, 
social, and economic conditions pertaining to Irish Government. 
And yet such is the case. The Government line by line dictate 
every clause of the Bill and present an almost uniform non 
possumus. to every suggestion of amendment. Their followers 
fully understand that to support an amendment which is without 
the sanction of the Government is to expose the Ministry to 
defeat, and that defeat means its fall and all other evils conse- 
quent thereon. Under these conditions it is obvious that 
independence of judgment and the communis sensus of our 
representatives play little or no part in legislation. 

The division lobby affords the true measure of party strength, 
but concedes no proof of individual opinions; majorities and 
minorities, with almost scientific accuracy, represent the policy 
and the tactics of their respective party leaders, but rarely supply 
an accurate index to the true sentiments and convictions of their 
constituent units. In the Conservative Party are many men 
who recognise that the demands of the Irish people for self- 
government are founded on justice and expediency, or at least 
realise that the only release from an intolerable situation is to 
meet those demands in a spirit of generosity and conciliation. 
They are aware that the only serious obstacle to a settlement is 
the fear, be it well or ill founded, on the part of Irish Protestants 
that they would suffer injustice at the hands of the Home Rule 
legislature and executive, but they also know that the Imperial 
Parliament, without violating the essential principle of the Home 
Rule Bill—an Irish Parliament and an executive responsible 
thereto—if it cannot allay those fears, can at least render them 
illusory. 

What, then, stands in the way of Parliament asserting its 
true will and authority? Nothing save the rigid discipline of the 
party system. The Government is powerless. Overtures are not 
made because they would be misinterpreted and misunderstood— 
timeo Danaos. It is for Parliament to assert itself, for its 
members to recognise that they are not the ‘rank and file’ of 
a party nor the docile supporters of a Ministry, but servants of 
the people and trustees of the permanent interests of the State. 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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OUR UNSOLVED ENIGMA 
( IT) 


ON THINKING FEDERALLY 


THE Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
dates from 1747, was the first Constitution to be written in the 
English language. In our time of crisis, now at hand, it may 
be well to put on record Article 30 of that famous instrument, 
fashioned for all time by minds weighted down by the teachings 
of history ; crucibled in unexampled suffering ; in the cradle stage 
had they but known it of the world’s greatest constructive effort 
in successful democracy ; indeed, the only successful effort thus 
far recorded on history’s page. 

In the Government of this Commonwealth, the legislative department 
shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers, or either of them ; 
the Executive shall never exercise the legislative and judicial powers, 
or either of them; the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and 
executive powers, or either of them; to the end that it may be a Govern- 
ment of Laws and not of Men. 


To the end that it may be a Government of Laws and not of Men. 
Having enjoyed unusual opportunities of contrasting government 
in Great Britain and government in the United States, I affirm 
that in spite of the disabilities contingent on a brand new society 
in the making, there is a Government of Laws, and here is a 
Government which is more and more becoming a ‘ Government 
of Men.’ 

Let the average citizen ponder Article 30 above, and his 
resentment will kindle at the position he has been betrayed into. 
Instead of a Government of Laws, a Government of Lawyers ; 
and because of the outrageous interlocking and log-rolling of the 
three great functions—executive, legislative, judicial—the posi- 
tion has become so intolerable that we are menaced by civil war. 
Let us hope that if the men of Ulster are presently to draft a 
Constitution of their own they will give due consideration to 
Article 30, the Magna Charta of the old ‘ Bay State,’ and this 
the more because on the whole earth’s surface there is no body of 
citizens which more closely resembles the New Englanders of 
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the eighteenth century than do these ‘black-blooded Cromwel- 
lians’ of the North of Ireland. It is not too much to say that 
their own forebears were actually cradled with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

The concern of the English people then is to revert at the 
earliest moment to a ‘Government of Laws and not of Men.’ 
Nothing is easier than to make politicians of the Celtic fringe in 
Ireland and in Wales ; nothing is more difficult than to politicise 
the English. Bring the two races together in a common legis- 
lature and our slow-thinking and unimaginative race finds itself 
exasperated and bewildered by the Celtic excesses of speech and 
thought. Thus we legislate at a permanent disadvantage, and 
we grumble when we pay far more than our share of the joint 
bill. The result is that with us politics and politicians have 
become greatly discredited. ‘At best we take a hand not for any 
love of the game but in order to protect ourselves against a sort 
of thimble-rigging. This attitude has gained ground rapidly, 
and with it the growth of an almost personal dislike for Welsh- 
men and Irishmen as such. There is in England to-day no 
doubt the strongest possible desire, only half articulate, to be 
mistress in her own house, and this it is which very late in the 
day has started our people thinking federally. The more they 
think in full view of the danger resulting from the present 
sectionalism, the more dynamic is likely to be the Federal propul- 
sion. Not that the Federal principle is in itself wholly admirable, 
but it is inconceivably better than nothing at all, and to-day 
society in these islands has (since 1911) been all but dissolved 
into its elements. 

But not less exasperating than the imminence of the danger 
to which party politics have exposed us is the attitude of the 
politicians themselves. They tell us that in the case of Ulster 
they are ready, in order to evade civil war, to agree to a settle- 
ment by consent. We are to-day just where in 1859 the 
Americans discovered themselves, on the eve of John Brown’s 
raid. Any such incident as Brown’s passage of the Shenandoah 
at Harper’s Ferry, and his execution, would call us all to arms. 
Brown was a crank ; Ireland is full of just such cranks; and yet 
not a gesture making for compromise can be discerned. The 
time has come when we are entitled to ask the five thousand a 
year gentlemen what it is that either side proposes to concede. 
Any Federal arrangement must involve preferential trading ; that 
has always been the cement of any Federal system. Will the 
present Government concede a trade preference, or is that door 
still banged and bolted and barred? They have indeed conceded, 
in their Home Rule Bill, Customs Houses within the domain of 
the partnered States, but will they put these outside the Federal 
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domain instead of inside? A Federation is no more thinkable 
without a Customs Union than is a park without its fence. Again, 
if the Government will concede the tariff, will the Opposition 
concede local parliaments—‘* Home Rule’? The crisis affords a 
great opportunity ; we have travelled a very long way since 1902. 
A million Liberals are ready to admit that there is much to be 
said for Protection ; that the verdict of the civilised world points 
all that way, our Cobdenite obsession notwithstanding. Again, 
the Tory leaders are full of Federal inclinations; they too recog- 
nise that deep down in men’s minds there is this ‘ State Right’ 
determination which Ireland has labelled ‘Home Rule.’ If then 
party politicians will only vote honest for once, it will be found 
that there is an enormous Centre Party favouring a scheme for 
Federal ‘Home Rule’ through preferential trading. ‘The 
privilege of a free market,’ the late Mr. James G. Blaine once 
declared to the writer, ‘is the prerogative of citizenship.’ Here 
in a dozen words is the platform of the Federalist. When the 
original thirteen States of the American Union came together in 
1787 in Convention at Philadelphia, eleven States ratified the 
Constitution then drafted. Two States, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, stood afar off. Thereupon the edict of the Con- 
stitution which imposed high duties against any State refusing 
to ratify was announced against the two recalcitrants, and within 
two years both had ratified with a good grace. But conceive for 
a moment the absurdity of the tariff embodied in the present 
Home Rule Bill, had it been enacted at Philadelphia in 1787— 
that the States which did not ratify the proposed Constitution 
should enjoy the privilege of a free market within the Federate 
States, but should be permitted to levy import duties against the 
Federation : a positive premium on separatism. It has become 
increasingly difficult to believe that either side is in earnest as 
to this much heralded compromise, when neither makes the 
smallest advance to the other in the case of these two conditions 
precedent—namely the principle of Preference and the principle 
of the State Right. 

The attitude of the Liberal Party indeed, though it dishonours 
its leaders, its country, and the Constitution, is at least intel- 
ligible. ‘To the victors the spoils’; there is not a pawn on 
their chess-board not skilfully worked. But what is to be said 
of the Tories? Lord Grey recently, in a very important letter 
to The Times, reminded us of the conversation which Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1877 had with the then American Minister, 
Mr. Pierrepont. 


I asked him [said Mr. Pierrepont] if he had any plan for the better 
government of Ireland. He said in reply he had no perfected plan but a 
general idea that if he had to deal with the situation he should propose to 
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place Ireland in a similar position to that held by New York in the Federal 
Government.* 

Mr. Gladstone apparently disapproved the Federal system? ; 
his was @ ‘Nationalist’ mind. When in 1859 the great 
experiment which we owe to Hamilton and Washington was 
submitted to a terrible ordeal, Mr. Gladstone at once declared 
that ‘ Jefferson Davis has made a nation ’—just as, after Majuba 
Hill, it was in the spirit of ‘ nation making’ that Mr. Gladstone 
approached the problem of Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain left his 
great chief because of the conviction that on any such lines the 
problem was insoluble, and on the first reading of the Bill of 
1886 Mr. Chamberlain said : 


I shall look for the solution in the direction of the principle of 
Federation. . . . It appears to me that the advantage of a system of 
Federation is that Ireland might under it really remain an integral part 
of the Empire. The action of such a scheme is centripetal and not centri- 
fugal, and it is in the direction of Federations that the democratic 
movement has been most advanced in the present century. 


Unhappily at this moment of crisis Mr. Chamberlain was terribly 
weighted down by a group of wealthy Free Trade Whigs, and 
the secession, which he evidently would have described as Federal 
Unionist, was destined to go down to history as ‘ Liberal 
Unionist.’ The transposition of a single word, Federal for 
Liberal, would have cleared up a complicated situation, and in 
every remote hamlet of the world would have gratified and satisfied 
the Irish race. Nor is it less important to mark that such a 
recognition of the genius of Alexander Hamilton would have 
for ever bound the diplomacy of the United States to ours with 
links of steel. 

And how far apart at that time were Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Loreburn? Speaking in the House of Commons on the 
29th of April 1892 Lord Loreburn, then Mr. R. T. Reid, said : 

The constituencies felt that this House could not do its work and they 


were apathetic. No remedy could be found in extended powers of local 
government, because no one proposed to give to Town and County Councils 





1 See Lord Rosebery’s speech, Times, January 23, 1889. 

2 Mr. Gladstone’s mind is not easy to declare on this issue; it is likely to 
have rested in unstable equilibrium between the counsels of Mr. John Morley 
and of Lord Acton. Lord Morley’s great influence must be reckoned with as 
anti-Federal, and so also the influence of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour. A 
principle of government which runs counter to the three most finely tempered 
minds of this generation lends itself to amendment and will not lack effective 
criticism. Lord Acton no doubt relied on some Federal development to correct 
the excesses of democracy. In this spirit he addressed to Mary Gladstone in 
1882 these wise words : ‘ Liberty depends on the division of power. Democracy 
tends to unity of power. To keep asunder the agents one must divide the 
sources: that is, one must maintain or create separate administrative bodies. 
In view of increasing democracy a restricted Federalism is the one possible 
check upon concentration and centraligm.’ : 
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powers of legislation. The only remedy was in a distribution of the 
business of Parliament to other assemblies. . . . In England, Ireland, and 
Scotland were different laws administered by different judges. These 
countries had different histories, religions and customs. These were the 
lines of cleavage that ought to be followed in any scheme of devolution, 
though he had no wish to interfere in the least with the presence of 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the Imperial Parliament to debate Imperial 
affairs. 


Mark again the position of Lord Grey. Up to the time of the 
1886 Home Rule Bill a devoted follower of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Grey then left his chief through entire distrust of the Nationalist 
solution. But to-day Lord Grey is more responsible than any 
other for the Federal movement here. In Canada Lord Grey 
had for seven years looked for the weak links in the Federal 
chain, and as wisdom did not die with Alexander Hamil- 
ton nor with John A. Macdonald either, weak links and 
worn links are much in evidence to-day. Guided by experience 
we can fashion a much more perfect Federation than they did. 
But that the British North America Act of 1867 has alone enabled 
Saxon Protestants and Celtic Catholics to live in amity in Canada 
is not less clear than that for the previous century these two 
peoples were perpetually on the very ragged edge of civil strife. 
In view of the developments of the last twenty-five years 
there is nothing in our political history so disquieting as the 
failure of the Tory Party to settle the Irish problem on the lines 
suggested by Lord Beaconsfield in 1877 and by Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1886. At that time Federalism, inevitably connoting as it 
does both Second Chamber Reform and Tariff Reform, was the 
‘crack’ of the Tory stable and had been trained to the hour. The 
country was being swept by two amalgamable movements— 
Fair Trade and Home Rule. How has it happened that a Party 
looking for a policy to give the country a strong Second Chamber, 
an Empire Tariff and a constitutional adjustment to connect all 
that was Protectionist in Ireland to the Tory Party in West- 
minster, should have rejected the Federal corner-stone until it is 
now too late? I ask how it has happened. The reply appar- 
ently is that our centralised system lends itself to that which the 
Pilgrim Fathers dreaded—namely, a Government of men—to 
some Mandarin’s Paradise. Mr. Gladstone, conscious of 
immense demagogic genius, would not suffer any devolution of 
his power and his authority; the result is a machine which 
enables a Cabinet to subvert a Constitution, and which in doing 
this has so discredited the law that now law has lost its moral 
sanction, and, as we are all painfully aware, the result is the 
spectre of an intellectual syndicalism. We see the emergence of 
this contempt of law as such in our very admiration of what is going 
on in Ulster. Said Lamartine finely ‘ The frontiers of the weak 
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are seas and rocks, the frontiers of the strong are men.’ That is 
the frontier we discover now delimiting north-east Ireland ; but for 
all that it is a perilous position indeed, which, because of the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 and its ‘ felon stroke’ at the Crown, finds its 
apotheosis in Sir Edward Carson. If the law is to go down with 
blood and iron in Ulster, then democracy goes down with it far 
outside the confines of Ulster. This view must now be breaking 
upon the proletariat. Once submit our differences to the supreme 
arbitrament of war and the game of democracy is up. Bullets 
replace ballots, and it is the ‘ haves ’ not the ‘ have nots ’ who own 
the guns. 

‘ Watchman, what of the Night?’ men are asking, and the 
bravest, with a heart-sink, ‘Can we safely commit ourselves to 
the wide ocean of the Federal system, and what is it that we 
shall find upon the further shore? Is the great ship of our State 
on fire so that we must enter the lifeboats?’ Such is the question 
which each man must answer for himself. ‘The writer’s own 
view, a cowardly view at that, is Federate or emigrate. Mr. 
Arthur Baumann concludes a most important paper in a con- 
temporary * with these words : 


Under the Federal system with Provincial or State Legislatures under 
an Imperial Parliament we should not be well governed possibly. But 
there is always the chance that a really Imperial Central Government 
might rise upon the ruin of the Constitution. 


That is the spirit in which we should approach the crisis ahead. 
No mortal hand can put back the clock ; what was done in 1911 
was done for all time and by the subtlest ‘architects of 
destruction.’ 

With one popular misconception, which is certain to be sedu- 
lously fostered, it is proper to deal. The attempt is being made 
to represent Federalism as some natural process of solidification 
where a number of units hitherto separate have come together 
to live happily ever afterwards. This conception is quite unlike 
any Federal creation thus far in the world’s history. It is not a 
business view of what has been or can be, but is sheer philosophy. 
It is as the Scandinavian Federation now-and again proposed for 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, a constitutional alliance under 
three kings; or to take a wider horizon still, it points to some 
* Parliament of Man’ for Europe. Certainly history records no 
Federation of this nature; on the contrary, existing Federations 
have been achieved to offset perils such as this Irish peril, which 
through the growth or even the probability of civil dissensions 
might expose a community to foreign aggression. Look at the 
cradle stage of the American Commonwealth. Great Dominions 


* Fortnightly Review, January 1914. 
Vor. LXXV—No. 444 x 
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were those, with local Legislatures subject to the Crown of 
England ; dissatisfied with too restricted powers of legislation, 
they snatched themselves out of the Imperial connexion, after 
@ bloody rebellion, to federate by a process of fissiparous adjust- 
ment which is still going forward. Thus Louisiana was broken 
up into no less than eight great States. But the other day the 
State of Dakota split into two Dakotas. Virginia, ‘mother of 
-Presidents,’ divided into two States under conditions of tension 
almost exactly similar to those which to-day seem to make 
inevitable the partition of Ireland. Agricultural Virginia at the 
crisis of secession declared for the South, while West Virginia, 
@ region of mines and forests unsuited to slave labour, remained 
in the Northern connexion, demanded Statehood, and after the 
war turned a deaf ear to the blandishments of the parent State, 
even though at Mount Vernon is relict all that is mortal of 
George Washington. 

It is interesting to put on record to-day what seems to be the 
very earliest view of the Federal Land of Promise. In a work 
published in 1765 (p. 99) under the title The Rights of the 
British Colonists Asserted, James Otis of Massachusetts writes : 


The Colonies are subordinate Dominions, and are now in such a state 
as to make it best for the good of the whole that they should not only 
be continued in the enjoyment of subordinate legislation but be also 
represented in the Grand Legislative of the nation; that this would 
firmly unite all parts of the British Empire in the greatest peace and 
prosperity and render it invulnerable and perpetual 


Passing on to Canada we find that the Union of Canada 
arranged by Lord Durham was broken up by the British North 
America Act, and was replaced by eight Federal States, each 
with its Legislature, its executive, and its judiciary. In Australia 
again, New South Wales threw off successively Queensland, 
Tasmania and Victoria, and many years later these great States 
reassembled in a Federal Union. Divide et Impera—such is the 
Federal legend. 

Did space permit it would not be difficult to show that in 
every case of successful Federation hitherto the first inclination 
has been centrifugal ; next, when the irritations have died away 
and the State Right determination is satisfied, then the centri- 
petal influences make for a real Union. In that valuable work 
The Balkan Peninsula, to which the lapse of a quarter of a 
century has added a deeper significance, Professor Emile de 
Laveleye has this to say of the problems of the Near East : 


The Magyars must -not expect to Magyarise the Croats, Servia and 
Bosnia being so near them ; neither will these assimilate Wallachia, which 


is neighboured by young Roumania. 
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How dangerous it will be to Austria if, when the defence of the Empire 
has to be undertaken, these nationalities within the country itself are 
found to be hostile to one another! I saw in Transylvania the blackened 
ruins of Hungarian castles burned in 1867 by the Wallachian peasantry. 
The legislature of Pesth had suppressed the autonomy of Transylvania, 
which dated from the tenth century, just as the English Parliament has 
destroyed the autonomy of Ireland. England now wishes to reestablish 
this, but what perils will follow from the bitter memories of the past! 
Look, on the other hand, at the Swiss canton of Ticino; it is wholly 
Italian. Italy is united, free, glorious, even prosperous, and yet the 
Italians of Ticino do not desire to be united with Italy: they prefer to 
remain a canton of the Swiss Federation. The Croats, the Servians too, 
and the Wallachs may all become equally devoted to the crown of St. 
Stephen, but it is only by Federation that this result can be obtained. 

The world is now the theatre of two active movements—the one centri- 
petal, the other centrifugal. The first, the fusion of races, results from 
propinquity and from like customs and laws; the second, however, is the 
result of the determination to decentralise, which originates in the desire 
of nations or provinces or towns to undertake the responsibilities of self- 
government, 

Politicians and non-politicians alike we must all accept the 
fact that with a lot of sail, and top hamper exposed, we are 
running into a typhoon. Hume, who lived just long enough to 
see the rosy glow on distant mountain peaks, said of that dawn- 
ing of democracy ‘It will be the association of all through the 
leadership of the wisest and the best.’ Brave words truly! But 
what a poor fugitive figure is this that returns! The harvest 
of Democracy ripens for civil strife and for the corruption of 
the body politic. ‘Where are the ships of Tyre and the roses 
of yester year?’ Alas! for the pleasant days of the Dukes! 

What then can be done to assist a situation so unexpected ? 
In England the best citizen to-day is he who encourages 
every symptom of a centrist or ‘non-party’ movement, and 
who compares notes with his neighbour as to the con- 
stituent elements of our next Second Chamber. To safe- 
guard England and her Empire the Senate we have now 
to construct is more important than a hundred new Dread- 
noughts. We must be instinct with the Trafalgar signal. 
‘England expects every man to do his duty.’ True it is that 
of Ireland, Scotland and Wales we may cherish a similar expecta- 
tion, but that is not the subject of this memorandum. The 
predominant partner and no other must now take on the full 
crisis. He is a full-blooded, beef-fed organism, our John Bull, 
who drinks the red wine and eats the red meat, but unless wholly 
eviscerate and emasculate by the ‘canker of a long peace and 
quiet times’ not quite unlikely to give a good account of himself 
if Democracy has to come whining for aid, and with a 
confession of failure so abject and so unparalleled. This 
then is the perfect prayer for our Churches in the stirring days 
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at hand, that ‘ upon the ruin of the Constitution a really Imperial 
Central Government might rise.’ 

As to Ireland’s contribution to the coming scrimmage, the 
country gentlemen of Ireland could do much even now to save 
the situation. But that class, which before the Union showed 
so superb a genius for politics, is to-day suffering from the 
atrophy of extreme disuse. It has yet to dawn upon the Kildare 
Street Club that no country has ever survived in which the 
cultured and leisured class has for two entire generations clean 
turned its back on its civic duty, to hunt foxes and shoot wood- 
cocks. Of the very last of the Dublin Parliaments it was declared 
by a great Irishman, no friend either to the Nationalist move- 
ment * : 


That Parliament with all its faults contained a greater amount of 
genius and patriotism than has ever before or since been engaged in the 
administration of Irish affairs, and whatever may have been the opinion 
of English statesmen, the unbribed talent of Ireland was almost 
unanimous against the Union. 


The unbribed talent of Ireland! Needs must a witness so reluc- 
tant and yet so honest be coerced by the exigencies of history to 
that admission! The names of those who went into that fateful 
lobby against the Union, the 25th of January 1799, will ring 
like a trumpet call and for all time. Behind that puissant prince 
the head of the Fitzgerald House mustered the chieftains of 
Arran and Belmore, Charlemont and Clanwilliam, Enniskillen, 
Granard and Lismore, Mountcashel and Mountmorris, De Vesci 
and Dunsany, Powerscourt and many another. In the Commons 
House, from the North Acheson and Archdall, the two Bagwells 
from the Midlands, the Barringtons and Beresfords and Burtons, 
Lords Corry, Clements, Caulfeild and Cole, the Creightons and 
the Canes, the Dalys and the Dawsons, the Frekes and Falkiners, 
the Fortescues anf Frenchs, the Hamiltons from the North Pro- 
vince, Handcock from Athlone, the Kings and the Knoxs, no less 
than four Latouches of the good House of Harristown, the Leslies 
from Oriel, the Lightons, the Montgomerys, the Maxwells and 
the Moores; the O’Haras, O’Briens, O’Donnells and O’Calla- 
ghans ; the Prestons, Plunkets and Ponsonbys, the Parnells and 
Powers; the Rochfords and Richardsons; the Saundersons and 
Smyths, the Stewarts and Stratfords, the St. Legers and Skeff- 
ingtons, with Savage and Stannus; the Tighes and Trenchs, the 
Townsends and Taylors; with Vereker and Waller from 
Limerick—names these inseparably and honourably connected 
with all the troubled history of Ireland. Had their descendants 
supported Butt’s project of Federal Home Rule how differently 
had been written the history of the past half-century! What 


‘ W. E. Lecky’s Leaders of Popular Opinion in Ireland. 
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quarrel have those descendants with the wise prescience of their 
forebears when with experience now completed they look out upon 
the tragedy of this Celtic branch, its population at that time 
one third of our entire community, now shrunken to less than 
one tenth; its sons scattered over the whole earth’s surface, 
unwearied in their denunciations of us, unsleeping and un- 
scrupulous wherever the wells of Britain’s diplomacy may be 
poisoned? By uniting our Parliaments we have hopelessly 
divided our peoples; intending to secure Union we have not 
united the two countries but chained them together, the festers 
showing mordant and septic in two hemispheres. The Federal 
eirenicon in Ireland has again thrown up a small group of very 
able leaders in Lord Dunraven, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy. 
Another generation will do full justice to the generous and self- 
sacrificing service of Lord Dunraven. Four years ago, while 
there was yet time, his example, had it been followed, might 
have led us out of the morass and have given us a Provincial 
Legislature for an unpartitioned Ireland. 

When announcing my resignation from this Parliament at 
- Mallow in July 1911, Mr. T. M. Healy, who was to succeed me, 
speaking from the same platform to a vast crowd in the open air, 
had this to say of the present relations of Ireland and England, 
and said it, bear in mind, in Michael Davitt’s own constituency 
and without interruption or dissent : 






















The English want to make a settlement with Ireland. They are no 
longer our enemies. The English people in the main are just like our- 
selves—kindly and well-disposed, hating nobody, desiring to go back upon 
no old bitterness, desiring to go forward on a career of joint prosperity, 
and above all anxious if they can to stand well not only with the Empire 
but with America. . . . This great movement for Home Rule, handed down 
to us by martyred ancestors, seems to-day as the annex of some Socialist- 
Radical tail. And let me say one word on that point. In my opinion, 
the difficulty of getting a proper Home Rule Bill is not any difficulty 
caused by the House of Lords; I say it is a difficulty created by the 
House of Commons. 


















As matters now are, the most reasonable course to adopt is 
to leave the question of representation at Dublin to a plebiscite, 
each county voting separately, the Tory party undertaking that, 
after the establishment of this makeshift local option legislature 
in Dublin, it will co-operate in a complete Federal measure for 
these islands. The elaboration of such a Federal Constitution 
will require time, and it is much better that it should be fashioned 
at Westminster while the rump of the Irish Nationalists is 
engaged in ‘legislating’ elsewhere. It is a mistake to suppose 
that only four or five counties in Ulster wish to contract them- 
selves out of the privileges of this remarkable Bill. Nothing is 
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more probable than that County Cork and most of Munster will 
be found amongst the absentees from Dublin until we know what 
sort of a Second Chamber at Westminster is in future to protect 
Munster citizens from ‘ death, dishonour and damnation.’ There 
is little evidence thus far to suggest that Munster at least is 
enamoured of People’s Budgets and Compulsory Insurance. 
Thus the partition of Ireland, so dreaded by Parnell, has been 
rendered inevitable by his lieutenants. Indeed it was so clearly 
involved in the passing of the Parliament Act that there is less 
than common honesty to-day on the part of those who would 
keep back part of the price which we are all bound to contribute 
for that Act. While the House of Lords retained its powers 
Ulster could feel that her interests were in some degree safe- 
guarded. But the passage of the Parliament Bill makes it im- 
possible to approach her on the question of Home Rule, at least 
until a powerful Second Chamber shall have been established. It 
was for this reason and no other that the writer resigned his seat 
in this Parliament. Nor are there wanting good and sufficient 
reasons why Ulster should herself enjoy ‘Statehood.’ It is at least 
remotely possible that acute religious difficulties may develop in 
Ireland, and if so there is something to be said for a prosperous 
Protestant State into which Protestants can migrate and from 
which Catholics can remove. It is even conceivable that the 
Imperial Parliament will be called upon to devote large sums 
to make easy this exchange of prisoners of war. When we 
consider that Switzerland has twenty-two autonomous States, 
each with its Executive, Legislature and Judiciary, there is 
nothing in the argument that Ireland is too small for two 
Parliamentary bodies. In Lord Grey’s words to The Times : 































































































The North-East corner of Ulster in wealth and population equals any 
three of the New England States outside Massachusetts; its population 
exceeds that of seven out of the nine Provinces of Canada ; that of twenty- 
one out of the forty-nine States of the American Republic, and that of the 
whole of New Zealand. 















It may be added that the original thirteen States of the American 
Union in 1790 had a smaller population than that of Ireland 
to-day. . 

It was an amusing commentary on the way England is clean 
brushed aside in provincial discussions which affect the future 
of her Constitution, that the Chairman at Mr. Asquith’s great 
Ladybank meeting, when introducing our Prime Minister, 
demanded Home Rule for Scotland. The British Isle it appears 
is to be chopped up into two or three States, but some sentiment 
forbids any partition of St. Patrick’s Isle. Not less intelligible 
was the frank statement of a Scottish Liberal M.P. to a Federalist 
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meeting in the North of Scotland which I was privileged to 
address, that the Government Whip had assured him no Scotch- 
man need apply for Home Rule, because the Liberal Party could 
not dispense with the votes of Scotland and Wales when making 
laws for England. Really the extreme notes of humour, 
and pathos too, are touched in the present vivisection of ‘old 
man Bull.’ Every citizen of these islands knows already where 
Treland, Scotland and Wales intend to have their Legislatures. 
Speculators in ‘real estate’ are said to be ‘booming’ 
property around the coming State Capitols, but of England’s 
legislative centre, where the ‘ predominant partner’ intends to 
camp, we have heard no whisper. Perhaps, as in the case of 
Delhi, we shall get our marching orders in the King’s Speech. 

A word in conclusion as to the wider Federation, that of the 
Empire, which given an intelligible economic policy was due a 
quarter of a century ago, and which the lapse of each year makes 
more difficult. I believe no responsible statesman of Greater 
Britain has ever denied that the chief difficulty is how to bring 
in the British Isles forty millions strong as a single State. ‘ You 
will Prussianise us ’—that is the objection. A Federal system 
of five States goes some way to meet this difficulty. With two 
completed Federations, Canada and Australia ; with South Africa 
waiting for a change of heart in Rhodes’s State to federate her 
vast bulk with the rest; then with Federation accomplished at 
home the weary Titan will at least have done all the spade work. 
We shall then have reached Freeman’s definition : 


A Federal Government in its perfect form is one which forms a single 
State in its relation to other nations, but which consists of many States 
with regard to its internal government. 


And finally, is it not possible that we Federals build better 
than we know, and that our support of the Federal principle and 
that alone may be yet destined to bring peace on earth and good 
will to man? It is no secret that the heir to the troubled throne 
of Austria believes that the only settlement of the Near Eastern 
question is in the ‘State Right’ of a loose Federal system 
extending from Venice to the Black Sea, and preferably 
under the light yoke of the Austrian Crown. There was never a 
more vigorous and independent political thinker than the late 
Senator Wolcott. Ten years since that Senator said to the 
writer ‘ But for Hamilton’s invention of Federalism this peaceful 
Republic would to-day contain forty-seven standing armies and 
be a veritable cockpit.’ Any progression hitherto toward peace 
within our borders in the British Empire has been achieved only 
through the Federal evolution. Quebec and Upper Canada at 
swords’ points for a hundred years have now for nearly half a 
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century been pacificist through the ‘ British North America Act.’ 
Only the recent Federation of the various Australian States has 
obviated the necessity of large standing armies on that island 
Continent, where more than once the relations of New South 
Wales and Victoria had been strained almost to the breaking 
point. 

Such are a few of the considerations which may start us out 
on our road to Thinking Federally. 

MORETON FREWEN. 





OUR UNSOLVED ENIGMA 
(ITT) 


APPLIED FEDERALISM 


It is always interesting to glance back over the records of the 
past ; and in the present crisis it is encouraging for, whatever 
may immediately betide us with regard to the Irish political 
question, the change of public opinion which has occurred during 
the past ten years in Great Britain will certainly dominate the 
future. Serious men of all political complexions have come to 
see that, in Lord Curzon’s words in the House of Lords, ‘ the 
question must be solved,’ and are endeavouring to ascertain 
whether a solution of it and of other cognate questions may not 
be found in the adoption of some form of Federalism, which, 
applied in the first instance, it may be, to Ireland, might after- 
wards be extended to other parts of the United Kingdom. 

It is exactly a decade since a small meeting was held in 
Dublin and the Irish Reform Association issued the modest 
programme which was destined to cause so much perturbation 
in the Unionist camp. These reformers announced that ‘ while 
firmly maintaining that the Parliamentary Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is essential to the political stability of the 
Empire and to the prosperity of the two islands,’ they believed 
that ‘such Union is compatible with the devolution to Ireland 
of a larger measure of local government than she now possesses.’ 
The suggestion thus put forward was received by Unionists 
generally as though it were some act of treachery; and when 
the Earl of Dudley, the Lord Lieutenant, urged that ‘ Ireland 
should be governed according to Irish ideas’ such an outcry 
was raised. as might have suggested to a stranger that he had 
denied some immutable political principle upon which the well- 
being of the whole Empire depended, instead of having 
enunciated an axiom of government in accordance with which 
the British Empire has been moulded, and by which it is held 
together. 

What an amazing change has occurred in the years which 
have since intervened. To-day we have Mr. Winston Churchill 
openly advocating devolution, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
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conceding that an extension of local self-government applicable 
to all parts of the United Kingdom is worthy of consideration. 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law somewhat timidly admit 
that the solution of the Irish and of other problems may possibly 
be found to lie in the direction of some federal scheme for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Pronounced Home Rulers object 
to the Government Home Rule Bill on account of its anti- 
federal bias; and many Unionists are vehement in their opposi- 
tion to it, not because it is a Home Rule Bill, but because it 
bars the way to the adoption of a federal scheme for other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

It is no longer suggested that the adoption of the principle 
of Federalism means disruption. On the contrary, it is generally 
admitted that its application is essential if efficiency is to be 
restored to the Imperial Parliament, and if the foundations are 
ever to be laid of a system of government which will make 
provision at one and the same time for the welfare of the Empire 
as a whole and for the due consideration of the affairs of the 
various sections of the United Kingdom. 

People are beginning to realise that, even under normal 
circumstances, it is a strange anomaly that the forty-five million 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom should have only two legisla- 
tive chambers for the consideration of all their affairs as well 
as for the general discussion of Imperial problems, while the 
overseas Dominions, with one third of the population, have ten 
Legislatures exercising sovereign powers ‘under the Crown,’ 
with no fewer than twenty-seven subordinate Chambers or Coun- 
cils. And abnormal circumstances have emphasised the neces- 
sity of devolution. Under the present suspended condition of 
our constitution one branch of the Legislature is reduced to 
impotency, and the other is so paralysed by congestion that 
delegation of plenary powers by a Cabinet to irresponsible depart- 
ments is rapidly superseding a representative system, and the 
people are losing effective control over the administration of 
their own affairs. Most students of constitutional development 
will, I think, admit that this condition of things is an 
anachronism, and a dangerous one. The absence of efficient 
governmental] and legislative machinery in the Motber Country 
is not only an obstacle to the proper conduct of the affairs of 
the United Kingdom, but constitutes such a barrier to any 
closer co-operation between the United Kingdom and the great 
overseas Dominions that failure on our part to remedy the pre- 
sent glaring defect in our legislative machinery may indeed prove 
the dissolvent of the Empire. 

Taken together, these facts constitute a subject of inquiry 
for a conference capable of discussing a great national and 
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Imperial problem ; but I venture to think that Federalism offers 
@ solution of that problem and of the subsidiary questions in- 
volved in it. By the adoption of that principle the eternal Irish 
question may be settled. In its adoption the salvation of 
democratic rule in the House of Commons will be found. For 
its adoption the reconstitution of the House of Lords as 
a Second Chamber is necessary. Through its adoption 
the present very nebulous schemes for Imperial organisation 
may take consistency and shape. ll these questions are 
so inseparably associated that the merits or demerits of 
Federalism as a system of government cannot be thoroughly 
examined without reference to its effects upon Imperial unity, 
the composition and powers of the Upper House, and the 
efficiency of the Commons House of Parliament; but, as it is 
impossible to deal with a problem of that nature within the 
limits of a necessarily short article, I confine myself to an 
examination of Federalism in connexion with the component 
parts of the United Kingdom, and especially with Ireland. 

What is Federalism, and how far is it applicable to the 
conditions under which we are suffering? Freeman in his 
History of Federal Government defines Federalism in these 
words: ‘A Federal Government, in its perfect form, is one 
which forms a single state in its relation to other states, but 
which consists of many states with regard to its internal govern- 
ment.” According to the high authority of Lord Bryce 
Federalism is a form of government of which the essential 
principle is that there is,a union of two or more states under 
one central body for certain permanent common objects. In 
the most perfect form the states agree to delegate to a supreme 
federal government certain powers or functions inherent in 
themselves in their sovereign or separate capacity, and the 
federal government in turn in the exercise of those specific 
powers acts directly not only on the communities making up 
the federation, but on each individual citizen. So far, therefore, 
as concerns the residue of power unallotted to the central 
authority the federating states retain unimpaired their individual 
sovereignty, and the citizens, consequently, owe a double allegi- 
ance—one to the state and the other to the federal government, 
and live under two sets of laws, the laws of the state and the 
laws of the federal government. 

It is obvious that, according to these authoritative definitions, 
Federalism, in its perfect form, is inapplicable to the United 
Kingdom. Indeed, rigorously speaking, in the sense in which 
exact constitutionalists use the term, Federalism of any kind is 
impossible in any community in which unification has already 
taken place, and that is the status of the United Kingdom. 
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But to dismiss Federalism on such academic grounds would 
be pedantry. What I have consistently advocated and advocate 
is devolution on federal lines, and what I mean by devolution 
on federal lines is such a transfer of power from the one central 
authority to subordinate authorities as will produce a union 
between the three kingdoms analogous to the political connexion 
that would exist if federation instead of fusion had been origin- 
ally adopted. 

The indifferent use of the terms ‘devolution’ and ‘ delega- 
tion’ leads, I think, to confusion. Strictly speaking, no doubt, 
‘delegation’ covers all transference of power, short of 
sovereignty ; and theoretically all the powers exercised by Pro- 
vincial and State Legislatures, and by the Dominion and Com- 
monwealth Parliaments, are delegated by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But that is not the meaning commonly attached to the 
term; and to protect myself I desire to make it clear that to 
me devolution and delegation connote procedure of a somewhat 
different character. By delegation I understand the vicarious 
exercise by a delegate or agent of powers which can be at any 
moment recalled by the principal. By devolution I mean a 
transfer of power of more permanent character by a supreme to 
a subordinate authority. 

There is much to be said in favour of delegation under appro- 
priate circumstances. It is applicable to a unitary system. It 
is the principle of the South African Union. It was the principle 
of the ill-fated Council Bill of 1907. Had that Bill been 
accepted with modifications suggested by the Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation it would, I believe, have worked well and would have 
developed into a complete and permanent settlement of the Irish 
question, for there is no absolute antagonism between delegation 
and devolution. The former can develop into the latter, and 
a very brief experience of the exercise by the Council of its 
delegated functions would have justified it in asking for, and 
would have justified the Imperial Parliament in granting, the 
superior status of a Parliament to the Irish body and the devolu- 
tion by statute of power to it.’ 

But the circumstances are no longer appropriate to delega- 
tion, except in the very widest acceptation of the term. A 
settlement must be effected by devolution; and by devolution I 
mean the transfer by statute of powers full and complete within 
statutory limits and, though, of course, alterable and revocable 


2 The Council Bill aimed at associating the Irish people with the administra- 
tion of purely Irish affairs within Ireland. The Irish Reform Association desired 
a larger transfer of departmental authority, more liberal financial terms, and 
the exercise of such legislative powers as might from tinie to time be delegated 
by the Imperial Parliament. 
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by the Imperial Parliament, unalterable and irrevocable so long 
as the statute is not amended or repealed. 

For an example of true Federalism we must look to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a system of government differing 
fundamentally from ours. In the British Empire the nearest 
resemblance to the perfect form is to be found in the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The Australian Colonies, in forming the 
Commonwealth, transferred to the centra] authority certain 
powers, retaining in themselves all other powers, and by 
this act of union they acquired a status unique in constitutional 
history outside the British Empire, which may perhaps be best 
described as that of ‘a sovereign State under the Crown.’ But 
the federating communities were not sovereign independent 
states, and they could not form a single state in relation to other 
states. The Australian system approaches true Federalism as 
nearly as is possible in a community subject ultimately to a 
superior authority. The King can disallow an Act of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament and, in constitutional theory, the Imperial 
Parliament can amend or repeal the statute of 1900. 

Another illustration of Federalism is to be found in British 
North America. At the time of confederation in 1867 the pro- 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
‘federally united into one dominion under the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with a con- 
stitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom.’ 
The Dominion came into existence while the American Civil 
War was still in progress, and the statesmen who framed the 
confederation were at no small pains to avoid the defects 
in @ federal system which the passage of time had re- 
vealed with such disastrous consequences. A principle was 
adopted in Canada different from and I think safer than 
that which is to be seen either in the framework of the 
United States or in that of the Australian Commonwealth. The 
Canadian colonies, in forming a central government, agreed to 
surrender all their powers to the authority to be constituted on 
condition of receiving back from it certain specified powers. Under 
the scheme of federation the colonies became provinces. Their 
Parliaments became Provincial Parliaments enjoying full powers 
of legislation and of administration over the whole range of sub- 
jects allotted to them, subject to the veto of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The representative of the King became a Governor- 
General, exercising the functions of a limited monarchy under 
the authority of the Crown. The Provincial Lieutenant- 
Governors are appointed by the Governor-General in Council by 
instrument under the Great Seal of Canada. In other words, 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces are appointed by the 
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Cabinet of the Dominion Parliament. The Act declared that 
‘there shall be one Parliament for Canada consisting of the 
Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of 
Commons,’ and it preserved to the Crown the right of veto upon 
or of reservation of any Bill passed by the Dominion Parliament. 

In essence, therefore, the constitution of Canada consists of 
authority delegated to the Governor-General by the Crown, and 
of devolution of powers by the Imperial Parliament to the 
Dominion Parliament, and by that Parliament to subordinate 
Legislatures. 

The virtue of the Act of Federation in Canada rests largely 
upon the fact that while insisting upon the paramount authority 
of the Central Parliament it was careful to preserve the federal 
idea, and did not attempt to enforce uniformity upon the several 
provinces, whether in connexion with their constitutions, 
their electoral franchise, or their finance. The forms of govern- 
ment differ considerably among them. Nova Scotia and Quebec 
possess Second Chambers as well as Legislative Assemblies ; but 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Alberta, Saskatchewan, are content with single 
Chambers, and the new Province of Yukon has only an Executive 
Council. ; 

Electoral qualification, whether for provincial elections or for 
election to the Dominion Parliament, is in the hands of the 
provinces. 

The provinces are financed by contributions from the 
Dominion Parliament, and by the exercise of their rights of 
direct taxation within the provinces in order to raise @ revenue 
for provincial purposes. They may borrow money on the sole 
credit of the province. The subsidising system is somewhat 
complicated. It may be briefly described as consisting of con- 
tributions based on population, and grants in aid in exceptional 
cases. 

Contributions from the Dominion constitute the main source 
of the revenue of the provinces, augmented by the exercise of 
their own powers. Quebec raises money by means of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, etc. British 
Columbia has a direct tax on property and income. In Alberta 
revenue is derived from the sale of school lands, and taxes on 
the assessed mileage of railways, corporation taxes on fire, life, 
accident and loan companies, and the fees paid for departmental 
services. Nova Scotia derives revenue from royalties on coal 
and other minerals, succession duty, and taxes on banks and in- 
corporated companies, marriage licences, and statutory fees. 

It would be interesting to consider the distribution of legisla- 
tive powers between central and local authorities, but the limita- 
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tions of an article forbid. Suffice it to say that the Dominion 
Parliament specifies and reserves to itself all superior attributes 
of sovereignty and general powers over national affairs, and con- 
trol over everything not specifically transferred to the provinces ; 
while each province may exclusively make laws in relation to a 
long category of subjects of a character more local than general. 
The Provincial Parliaments have also power to legislate in refer- 
ence to education, subject to provisos for the protection of de- 
nominational schools, and to agriculture and immigration so long 
as their Acts are not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of 


It will thus, I think, be seen that in the Canadian Constitu- 
tion the Dominion Parliament retains in its own hands full con- 
trol over national policy, and that its supremacy is beyond ques- 
tion. At the same time, though the status of the local Legisla- 
tures is subordinate, functions have been entrusted to them suffi- 
ciently wide and weighty to ensure them in a position of honour 
and great importance. Many notable Dominion statesmen have 
risen to prominence in their Provincial Parliaments. 

Canada has not fulfilled the requirements of federation in 
its perfect form. She has not created an independent state in 
reference to other states—that is of course impossible to any 
people, subjects of the King; but she has by federation become 
‘a sovereign state under the Crown.’ Her. constitution bears 
all the characteristics of a true federation, providing fully for the 
needs and requirements of constituent parts and of the Dominion 
as a whole. © 

In this brief survey of these great federations certain facts may 
be observed ; and from it certain deductions may be made. The 
most notable fact, common to them all, is that control of Customs, 
Excise, and the Post Office is retained by the central authority. 
An inference most valuable to us, in view of the situation in 
Ireland, is that in a federal system the central authority can act 
directly upon all individuals, and can restrain subordinate authori- 
ties from abridging the privileges of citizens. 

The Canadian Constitution offers the model we may follow 
with the greatest advantage, but from all of them the lesson 
to be learned is that Federalism is not a rigid system. Infinite 
variety in expression of the principle is evidenced in the examples 
to which I have alluded, and obviously no stereotyped scheme 
can be applicable to England, Scotland, and Ireland. Indeed, 
the whole history of Federalism in operation proves the un- 
desirableness of uniformity in the legislative machinery of the 
constituent units of a federation. All that is essential for us 
to remember is that the higher attributes of Sovereignty, includ- 
ing control of Customs, Excise and Postal Service, and all 
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residual business, should remain with the central authority ; and 
that the powers and functions assigned to the subordinate 
authorities should bear a general resemblance. 

The problem that presents itself to us is the converse of 
that with which the people of Canada had to deal. The fault 
of our system of government is not weakness owing to diffusion 
of power and want of union, but weakness due to over-centralisa- 
tion and a union so rigid that local life and vigour are crushed out 
and national life,is choked. The remedy for our condition is 
the relief of the Imperial Parliament by the creation of local 
bodies and the devolution to them of such powers and functions 
as are necessary to promote healthy local life without weakening 
the powers and functions of the central authority. 

In proceeding to consider a federal scheme suitable to our 
circumstances and needs I do not deny or decry the claims of 
Wales to be regarded as a unit; but in order to simplify the 
task I confine myself to those units which have enjoyed legisla- 
tive independence in modern times—namely England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In alluding to England I therefore include Wales. 

The construction and powers of the Imperial or Federal 
Parliament are subjects which it is impossible to discuss while 
the constitution of the nation is suspended owing to the failure 
of the Government to complete the task of reform which was 
indicated in the Preamble of the Parliament Act, and which 
the Prime Minister affirmed brooked no delay. But in order to 
consider the character of the State or Provincial Parliaments or 
Councils which would be appropriate to the three units, some 
form of Imperial House of Commons must be presupposed. I 
assume, therefore, that the system of territorial representation 
will be modified so as to correspond more or less accurately to 
the distribution of population, and that the House of Commons 
will remain numerically unchanged. The population of England 
was in 1911 36,070,492; that of Scotland 4,760,904; and that 
of Ireland 4,390,219. England has a population four times as 
great as Scotland and Ireland combined, and more than twice 
as great as that of all the overseas Dominions of the King. 
This enormous predominance would, of course, be even more 
pronounced if wealth, as well as population, were taken into 
consideration. According to population England is entitled to 
534 members in the House of Commons, Scotland to 71, and 
Ireland to 65. 

This vast disparity revealed by a consideration of the dis- 
tribution of population within the United Kingdom, and even 
within the Empire as a whole, raises a difficulty of great magni- 
tude. It may be said that the success of the German system in 
spite of the predominance of Prussia is sufficient answer to those 
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who think that the predominance of England makes federation 
impossible ; but, nevertheless, the difficulty is of a very formidable 
character. 

If a subordinate Parliament for England is erected it would 
be in everything so utterly disproportionate to the other Legisla- 
tures that it is almost, if not absolutely, certain that the English 
Prime Minister, Cabinet, and administration would be the Im- 
perial Prime Minister, Cabinet, and administration. On the 
other hand, it is quite conceivable that the Prime Minister with 
@ majority in the English Parliament might find himself with 
a minority in the Imperial Parliament, or vice versa. Though 
a master mind has declared it to be beyond the wit of man to 
define English business, I demur to placing limitations on human 
intelligence ; and I am inclined to think that, in the circumstances 
which would be brought into focus immediately a federal scheme 
for the whole United Kingdom came under discussion, ‘the 
English people, being a very practical people, would adopt some 
means for retaining purely English business in their own hands 
with the least amount of historic dislocation, inconvenience, and 


expense. 

A small body might be elected to control English affairs or, 
what seems to me far preferable, things might be left exactly 
as they are, subject to an enactment that Scotch and Irish 


members should not speak or vote when matters scheduled as 
English were under consideration. This is not necessarily the 
much derided ‘in and out’ plan. I take it that English, Scotch, 
and Irish business respectively would be transacted at West- 
minster, in Edinburgh, and in Dublin before the Imperial 
Parliament met. It might be that the Imperial Government 
would find itself defeated on some question appertaining solely 
to England. In such a case the will of the majority would 
prevail, providing it was not contrary to an Imperial statute; 
but the superior function might be held to override the inferior ; 
resignation or an election would not necessarily follow. 

In estimating the relative weight of sentiment and utility 
in the three Kingdoms sentiment kicks the beam in England; 
utility balances or more than balances it in Scotland ; in Ireland 
sentiment prevails. England is in no doubt about her 
nationality, or the inviolability of her legislative power, and she 
has no desire to increase the importance of her capital—London. 
All that concerns the English people is to control their own 
affairs free from the interference of the minorities represented 
by Scotland and Ireland. 

In the case of Scotland I speak in ignorance, but I imagine 
that the character of the constitution of the body entrusted with 
the conduct of her local affairs would be determined mainly by , 
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considerations of practical utility. No effort has ever been made 
to deprive the Scotch of their nationality. Scottish regiments 
wear ‘the garb of old Gaul.’ As regards law, marriage customs, 
and everything that goes to make up the sum of national exist- 
ence and national pride, Scotland’s individuality has been 
respected. The established Church is of her own choosing. In 
the matter of the Crown Scotland annexed England. In race 
the inhabitants of the two countries merge imperceptibly into 
each other. The Union with England was by free will and 
has proved an effective union. The main interests of the two 
communities are so much alike that legislation for England is 
as a rule applicable to Scotland with the verbal alterations neces- 
sary to meet Scottish law and custom. 

In 1911 a Home Rule Bill was prepared by the Scottish 
National Committee. The noteworthy points in that Bill are 
that it proposed that the interpretation of the statute should 
rest with the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; that it 
does not claim any control over Customs, Excise, or the Post 
Office ; and that it does aim at a federal scheme which would 
preserve the unity of the Kingdom, while giving to the Scottish 
people the right to conduct purely Scottish affairs according to 
Scottish ideas. 

The circumstances of Ireland are very different from those 
affecting England or Scotland. To attempt a settlement of the 
Irish question without due regard for the facts of Irish history and 
their consequence is merely to waste time. During seven hun- 
dred years every effort was made and all means were employed 
to obliterate Irish nationality, and during all that period, and 
in spite of annihilations, confiscations, plantations, penal laws, 
and destruction of all industry and trade, Irish nationality refused 
to be obliterated. The astounding vitality and resilience of the 
aboriginal stock imparted a distinctive character to every branch 
grafted upon it. Whatever be the cause, whether it be ethno- 
logical, climatic, or geographical, or a combination of all three, 
the material fact is that Ireland has had through all the ages, 
and has now, a pronounced individuality. Irishmen are Irish- 
men, a distinct human type, whether they are by origin of race 
Celtic, Scandinavian, Norman, or Anglo-Saxon; whether they 
come from north, south, east, or west ; whether in religion they 
are Protestant or Catholic. In framing an Irish Constitution 
that fact must never be forgotten. 

Many and eminent writers seem to be obsessed with the 
idea that nationality consists of some form of settled and cen- 
tralised government accepted by a whole community. They 
argue that, as Ireland had not evolved that exhibition of national 
life, she never was, and never became, a nation; and that the 
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connexion with England culminating in the Act of Union de- 
prived Ireland of nothing. Such a concept is fatally false. A 
nation may create institutions, but institutions do not create a 
nation. Nationality does not necessarily express itself in terms 
of polity. It may, as in fact it did in Ireland, manifest itself 
on totally different lines. When Henry the Second assumed 
the overlordship of the country, Ireland had not clearly emerged 
from the tribal system. Her component parts had not been ham- 
mered into the consistency of a settled, centralised form of 
government by the force of external circumstances, and she alone 
of Western communities had not come under the influence of 
the highly centralised system of Rome. Her sense of nationality 
had no need to seek expression in any form of centralised govern- 
ment. It found it in a common tradition, history, and language ; 
in customs and a code of law common to all Ireland; in a de- 
velopment of art, literature, and architecture, self-derived and 
peculiar to herself; and in resting upon the broad bases of what 
might now be called ‘ culture ’ it proved more indestructible than 
would have been the case had it relied upon a native dynasty or 
any form of politics. So paramount in Irish estimation was the 
sense of nationality thus expressed that, had her laws, customs, 
and other distinctive characteristics) been recognised, Ireland 
would in all probability have readily accepted the overlordship 
of English Kings and would have developed amicably with 
England. The fatal mistake was made in endeavouring to 
destroy the sense of nationality in Ireland instead of recognis- 
ing it. 

It may be, indeed it obviously is, impossible for a certain 
class of mind to understand the depth, strength and fervour of 
Trish national sentiment, but the fact must be accepted. That 
a people have for centuries clung desperately to an ideal, that 
for it men have generation after generation suffered pains, penal- 
ties, and death, demonstrates the existence of something intensely 
real and full of meaning to them, however unreal and meaning- 
less it may be to others. To some a passionate aspiration may 
be quite inconsiderable as compared with beer and butcher’s 
meat, but to others it transcends all material advantages. 

Parliamentary institutions were, it is true, exotic. England 
easily accepted Norman rule and the Norman conception of the 
State. Ireland did not, and Parliaments in Ireland were for 
a long time merely representative of the Pale. But in spite of 
the Stuart policy of utilising Ireland in support of their military 
despotism, Parliament. did come to express national sentiment ; 
and when after a long struggle the Irish Parliament achieved 
independence, it was speedily abolished without any reference 
to the people of Ireland. The Union did not become a real and 
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effective Union. A Governor-General is the head of the Execu- 
tive; administration is in the hands of practically irresponsible 
boards ; special legislation has frequently to be adopted. 

The essence of statesmanship is to understand the motives 
actuating others, or, if that be impossible, to accept them 
as incomprehensible facts. Statesmen will fail in making an 
abiding settlement with Ireland unless they accept Irish 
nationality as a fact comprehensible or incomprehensible to 
them, and also its corollary, the desire for recognition in outward 
and visible form by England of a nationality that England 
laboured through so many centuries to destroy. Ireland must 
have a Parliament and Executive of her own. 

Whatever the powers transferred to that Parliament may be, 
they must, within their statutory limits, be plenary. They 
should be very strictly defined. The statute should recite not 
only what the local Parliament may do, but also what it may 
not do, and all residuary powers should be retained by the Imperial 
Parliament. 

I am strongly in favour of definitions and restrictions in the 
statute. Without them I fail to see how adequate satisfaction 
can be accorded to minorities or individuals thinking themselves 
aggrieved. I see no reason to suppose that clearly defined re- 
strictions embodied in the statute accepted by Ireland would breed 
litigation; on the contrary, loosely defined restrictions would, 
I believe, engender misunderstanding and frequent appeals to 
the interpreting court. What check is to be imposed upon the 
local Parliament to restrain it within its limits, to protect minori- 
ties, and secure even justice? Four alternative methods present 
themselves : (1) Direct supervision by the Imperial Parliament ; 
(2) the veto of the Imperial Parliament; (3) the veto of the 
Government of the day; (4) appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

The reference of all Irish legislation to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is quite out of the question. It would reduce the Irish 
Legislature to an ignominious position, and would add to rather 
than diminish the congestion of business in the House of 
Commons. 

A power of veto in a Federal Parliament is consonant with 
Canadian precedent. Were it not of the nature of an ‘ Irish bull,’ 
it may be said to have worked well there because it has never 
been used. In our case this method would, I think, tend to 
engender jealousy and ill-feeling between the two Parliaments, 
and, what is perhaps worse, it would lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility in the Irish Parliament and would encourage legislation 
of a popularity-hunting character. It does not, for those reasons, 
appeal to me. Nor does the exercise of the veto by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 
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That check would have the undesirable effect of drawing the 
Irish Parliament into the vortex of British party politics. Both 
Governments should be independent within their respective 
spheres, and the points of contact between them should be as 
few as possible. 

The King in Council is the proper authority to decide ques- 
tions arising out of the interpretation of constitutional acts. 

Some Court must have power to interpret and construe the 
statute creating an Irish Parliament, and it ought to be the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. For this special pur- 
pose the Committee would probably require enlargement in itself, 
and possibly in its functions. Whether the Irish Courts should 
have any jurisdiction in matters connected with the statute is 
an open question. In any case, the Judicial Committee should 
be in close contact with the individual citizen, and might, I 
think, be represented by its own Court in Ireland, somewhat 
after the manner that the Supreme Court in the United States 
is represented by Federal Courts throughout the States. Every 
public body and every individual should be able to plead before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which, for that 
purpose, might be enabled to sit locally. 

The novelty of such an arrangement would be rather in 
theory than in practice. It is true that though Parliament 
would of course retain all its powers of enactment, amendment 
and repeal, such an addition to our constitutional machinery 
may be thought to detract from the dignity of Parliament; but 
whether we like it or not the change is inevitable. Whatever 
form devolution may take it will be by statute. Whatever may 
be the constitution, functions, powers, and limitations of a 
reconstructed House of Lords, they will be defined by statute. 
Parliament is omnipotent, but it will never undertake to abolish 
the Judiciary, and to construe or interpret its own Acts. In a 
Supreme Court minorities would find ample protection; but if 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament was insisted upon, even that 
right might be granted, provided appeal passed through the 
medium of the Judicial Committee. The Judicial Committee 
might have power to refer an act to the Imperial Parliament 
if it thought fit, but Parliament must be guarded against mere 
frivolous objections. 

As I have said, a great change of public opinion in reference 
to devolution has of recent years taken place, but two arguments 
against Home Rule are still sometimes used and must be 
noticed. The conviction that, in Ireland, Catholicism would 
be aggressive is most erroneous. All history proves conclusively 
that Irish Catholics are in matters of religion the most tolerant 
people on the face of the earth. Land—the system of land 
tenure, and the possession of land—has ever been the cause of 
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division in Ireland. To the substitution of the English feudal 
system for the Irish democratic system of tenure, to the great 
confiscations under Elizabeth, Cromwell, and James, and the 
lesser confiscations constantly perpetrated under the odious 
system of ‘undertakers,’ nearly all rebellions and risings may 
be traced. In all cases the land-grabbers were Protestants and 
the despoiled were Catholics. Hence efforts to recover stolen 
property came to be deemed risings actuated by religion. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. An Irish Parliament 
will not be intolerant. 

Equally devoid of foundation is the fear that a more indepen- 
dent Ireland would be a danger in time of war. Ireland even 
in times of her utmost extremity has ever been reluctant to 
seek foreign aid. When England was struggling for religious 
liberty against the might of Europe, appeals from Ireland to 
Spain were not on motives of religion. They came largely from 
the chartered semi-English towns, mainly Protestant. The 
citizens became ‘rebels’ and sought foreign help to defend their 
municipal institutions, their liberties, their property, and their 
trade. The Spanish landing at Smerwick was not enthusiasti- 
cally received. No support was given to the French at Carrick- 
fergus. At Bantry the gentry and peasantry resisted the land- 
ing. With the exception of Belfast all the great towns were 
at that time very well disposed. 

If history be ignored it must be acknowledged that steam 
and electricity have profoundly modified the military problem, 
and that the attitude of Ireland towards Great Britain has greatly 
changed. Animosity towards England is not a cause; it is an 
effect. Is it common sense to assume that a contented Ireland 
would be a greater menace in the event of war than a discon- 
tented Ireland? Is it not folly to shut one’s eyes to a fact of 
universal application that for religious oppression political free- 
dom is the antidote? Religious intolerance is unnatural in 
Ireland, and a sense of nationality finding expression in common 
responsibility and the fulfilment of common duties is the surest 
solvent of all unnatural deposits and growths. 

A great virtue in Federalism is that it engenders a dual 
allegiance and effects equipoise by attracting men in two opposite 
directions. On the principle that ‘my shirt is nearer to me 
than my coat’ the attention of the people is drawn to the 
Parliament responsible for the conduct of their immediate local 
affairs—matters affecting their lives day by day. On the other 
hand, the tendency in all the federal arrangements adopted in 
the English-speaking world is towards centralisation. 

In Ireland the same forces pulling in opposite directions will 
operate. The people will look to work out their own salvation 
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for themselves through their own Parliament, and at the same 
time the impelling tendency towards unity will manifest itself. 
The bogey of separation—of an independent hostile England—is 
too absurd to be worth discussion. The interests common to the 
two islands outweigh any competing separate interests. The 
days of small independent nations have passed. Nationality 
finds fuller expression now in large organisations than if confined 
within narrow political limits. Recognition of this fact and of 
the manifest advantages of British strength in finance; pride in 
a great Empire of which she forms an important part; close and 
constant interchange in all the activities of life bind Ireland 
to Great Britain; and as Ireland develops and progresses in the 
process of levelling-up these ties will grow stronger. If Ireland 
is fairly treated her Parliament will never desire to transcend its 
legitimate function of controlling the administration of purely 
Irish business and of legislating for purely Irish needs. Ireland 
has the stage ; and the immediate matter is the effect of federalism 
upon her. In Ireland the demand for Home Rule springs from 
three sources: desire for recognition of Irish individuality ; 
instinctive knowledge that such recognition is necessary a8 a 
stimulant to national endeavour ; knowledge gained by experience 
that Irish affairs are wastefully and inefficiently administered. 
The opposition to Home Rule rests, in so far as it is rational, 
upon fear of the consequences of loss of British citizenship. I 
submit that even this short sketch of federal principles in opera- 
tion, and of their applicability to the United Kingdom, affords 
strong evidence that the demand may be satisfied and that the 
objections may be met by the adoption of some system framed 
on federal lines. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


WE have arrived at a crisis in our history when each man must 
search his mind and choose his course, and shrink not from the 
sacrifice of old associations if reason bids him. This is a duty 
which lies heavily on everyone who touches public affairs, 
whether he handle them greatly or humbly, for we are come 
to the parting of the ways. As a journalist, whose business it 
is to deal with these matters humbly, I feel impelled to abandon 
old associations for many reasons. That some communications 
have passed between the political leaders on the Ulster problem 
does not mean that the parties have been brought any nearer to 
agreement. Mr. Bonar Law made that plain at Bristol. They 
are far from agreement, and the peril to the State is greater than 
is realised. The Unionist party have appealed to force in their 
resistance to a Parliamentary movement. The workmen of this 
country are watching the passage of events with curious eyes. 
That their feeling is hostile to the Opposition cry to arms may be 
gathered from their attitude at public meetings, but there is more 
than hostility in their minds. Labour men throughout the 
country ask ‘ Why is there one law for Tom Mann, and another 
for Sir Edward Carson and the men of Ulster?’ The Trade 
Unionists remember that the soldiery were called out to keep the 
peace, and keep the lines, in the brief days of the national rail- 
way strike. The soldiers were compelled to fire upon the rioters 
at Llanelly, killing two men and injuring others. If in the 
Ulster struggle law gives place to force, in future the Labour 
men will appeal to force. 

There is danger of another national railway strike either this 
year or next. A section of the National Union of Railwaymen 
are hostile to the whole machinery of the Conciliation Boards, 
and if they gain the day the strike may be precipitated this year, 
for though the notices given to determine the revised agreement 
of 1911 do not expire till December, the men are not legally 
bound. At present the surface is unruffled, but beneath it there 
is a busy movement, lodge meetings have been held, there is 
talk of the National Programme, and sporadic strikes, which 
might prejudice general action, have been quickly settled by the 
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leaders. As to the danger in this year of grace, probably nothing 
certain can be known until March or April. The Parliamentary 
Labour party do not believe that the strike will be this year, 
but with them the wish is father to the thought, for they have 
always used their influence in the cause of peace. The issue 
is not in their hands. The Government, which saved this country 
from war in 1911, have already given anxious thought to the 
problem. The appointment in October of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the question of railway nationalisation was a piece 
of statesmanship, for the railwaymen are overwhelmingly in 
favour of nationalisation, and by this act the Ministry gave an 
earnest of their desire seriously to examine, though without 
prejudice, the men’s policy. The appointment of the Com- 
mission was decried by many of the Government’s political 
opponents. Have the Opposition thought of the national railway 
strike that is this year threatened, and the issues at stake if the 
railwaymen saw in the Ulster flare their beacon? They have 
not begun to think of it. Heedless of the common welfare, they 
have driven straight on towards a worse disaster than any revolt 
in Ulster. If the workmen took arms in their own quarrel, could 
soldiers be used, not to suppress the strike, but to keep order, if 
armed resistance to the law is justified in Ireland? 

During the last three months the Unionists, with few ex- 
ceptions, have been in a psychological state which is as interest- 
ing as it is dangerous. They have believed what they wanted 
to believe. It is not the first nor the second time in recent 
years that on the verge of defeat they have believed themselves 
to be assured of victory. Now, as then, they have misread the 
portents, and none could give them perception. They have 
witnessed strange things. From Ladybank to Leeds, from Ber- 
wick to Bradford, Holloway and Manchester, they have traced 
in public speeches the tokens of a fearful Ministry, divided in 
counsel, and clutching desperately at any expedient. The 
Government wavered now this way and now that; here was the 
reaction from fear, and there the renewal of panic, when each 
meeting of the Cabinet presaged a General Election. But these 
were the phantasms of the mind, like the visions, sometimes 
gay, sometimes melancholy, which haunted the soldiers of the 
Grande Armée. The Government so far have been steadfast. 
The choice now lies with the Opposition. If the Government 
were to withdraw their Home Rule Bill in favour of some com- 
plicated scheme, the passage of which through the House of 
Commons none could guarantee, they would lose the Irish cause. 
they would lose the Parliament Act, with all that the Liberal 
party have fought for, they would be deserted by the democracy, 
and the page of history they have written would be erased. 
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Under our system of Government, which has sprung from 
a fuller representation of the people, we have passed through 
several constitutional crises of late; we are now confronted with 
the gravest of all. These crises are the throes of parturition 
which may give birth to a written instead of an unwritten Con- 
stitution. The Unionist leaders and their party have denounced 
the Government for acting against the spirit of the Constitution 
in proceeding with their great measures, and chiefly Irish Home 
Rule, under the Parliament Act. If the Government were 
wrong in this, it would be no answer to say that the Unionist 
party, too, have sinned against the Constitution. The answer 
is that the Parliament Act is now part of the Constitution of 
this country, whether or not it be hereafter revised or repealed, 
and that the Government are acting within the Constitution in 
proceeding under it in the Parliament in which the Parliament 
Act was passed. That Act was passed in the first year of this 
Parliament. The Unionist contention that a General Election 
must be taken on the Home Rule Bill is equivalent to this, that 
having passed the Parliament Act to secure the passage of certain 
Bills supported by a House of Commons majority, the Govern- 
ment should at once have taken a General Election on 
one of these Bills—the Home Rule Bill. Stated thus, 
there is no force in the contention. Therefore the Unionists 
prefer to state their case with a difference, and say that the 
Government, having proceeded with their Bills for two years 
under the Parliament Act, and deluded their supporters with 
vain hopes, should then take a General Election before their 
passage. The case of Ulster is very grave, but it has been long 
foreseen. Moreover, by rejecting instead of revising the Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Bills in the last two 
Sessions, the Unionist party, acting through the House of Lords, 
accepted the procedure of the Parliament Act in the Parliament 
in which that Act was passed. 

There has recently been a revival of the argument that the 
Parliament Act should have been accompanied by a twin measure 
for the reconstitution of the House of Lords, and that only thus 
should a change in the Constitution such as Home Rule for 
Ireland be passed. The subject was touched on by Mr. F. 8. 
Oliver in his pamphlet on The Alternatives to Civil War. This 
question received the serious consideration of the Ministry in 
the early part of 1910, and later in the year, after the death of 
King Edward, the attempt was made in the Constitutional Con- 
ference to arrive at an agreement. For the failure to agree both 
parties must share the responsibility. The Government’s de- 
cision to proceed first with the Parliament Act, secondly with 
such measures under the Parliament Act as precluded agreement 
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between parties, and thirdly with the reconstitution of the 
House of Lords, would in any case have been determined by the 
failure of that Conference. Having swiftly taken a General 
Election in December 1910 to ascertain whether the country 
confirmed them in their majority, the Government proceeded 
with these measures towards a written Constitution in this order 
by the only means which were practicable to the party in power. 
Many times this question has been put from the Opposition 
side, Why should the Government first suspend the Constitu- 
tion—this being the Unionist phraseology, or, as Liberals might 
say, leave it half-written—and then pass Irish Home Rule before 
reconstituting the House of Lords? I cannot remember to have 
heard a satisfactory answer, but the answer surely is that the 
Irish Home Rule and other Bills which in this Parliament it is 
sought to pass under the Parliament Act raise issues which, till 
they are disposed of, preclude agreement between parties, and 
block the way to a constitutional settlement. 

The Government’s authority is next challenged because they 
are supported by Parliamentary groups with diverse aims. By 
those who have not the advantage of the support of a group 
majority, the group system is condemned in public as detestable 
and corrupt. Is then the party system so noble a thing by con- 
trast? The Unionist party themselves are now a collection of 
groups—the Irish Unionists, the Tariff Reformers, the anti-food 
tax section, and the Social Reform Committee, which includes 
members of other groups yet has a separate organisation. The 
truth is that our modes of government are ‘rule of thumb’— 
none are ideal. If the only Government that can be formed to 
carry on the administration of the country is one supported by 
a majority of groups, then that is the Government which we must 
have. When that plain fact is recognised all talk of bargains is 
idle. The question whether the Liberal Government should 
adopt the only alternative to a series of unproductive 
General Elections, and accept the support of a group majority, 
was rightly decided at the first Cabinet Council held after 
the election in January 1910. That the Liberal party 
and the Irish Nationalist party should co-operate was the corol- 
lary to that decision. Their co-operation at first was not easy, 
as the Irish Nationalists were opposed to some of the provisions 
of the famous Budget, and, being human, made the most of 
their advantage. But when once this co-operation was sealed 
in practice no further question arose, the situation being stereo- 
typed by the election in December 1910. 

At that election, the Opposition assert, the Government 
obtained no mandate for the Home Rule Bill. There is no 
established doctrine of the mandate, and the Opposition have 
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but given it lip service when it suits a party purpose. Indeed, 
the doctrine of the mandate for a particular Bill, as it has 
recently been pressed by Unionists, is as undemocratic as the 
Referendum, which became a plank in their programme when it 
figured in Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions towards the close of 
1910. If, however, an appeal is made to a doctrine of mandate, 
the facts must be dealt with faithfully. A General Election is 
not fought on one issue. In the election of January 1910 there 
were two dominant issues, the Budget and the powers of the 
House of Lords. Again, in December 1910 there were two, 
the Parliament Act and Irish Home Rule. Whatever inferences 
may be drawn by adverse critics from the pronouncements of 
the Ministry at that time—and Mr. Asquith has dealt with them 
at Leeds—the Opposition themselves, from Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne to the rank and file, insisted before and during 
that election that Home Rule was a leading issue. 

It may still provoke a smile to recall that two days after the 
breakdown of the Conference Mr. Garvin—the Jim Larkin of 
the Unionist party—published a manifesto headed ‘The men 
with the American money; England for sale; Bid, 200,000 
dollars.’ The electoral fight was, apparently, to be won on the 
issue of ‘Home Rule and Home Ruin,’ and the dominating fact 
was that ‘Mr. Redmond landed at Queenstown last night with 
200,000 dollars in his pocket.’ ‘He comes. . . he lands. . 
he arrives with his Buffalo bagful.’ This rampage and other 
political absurdities of that time were attributed in the inner 
circle to the inspiration of a familiar of the Unionist party from 
whose evil counsels they had suffered long. It proved idle to 
warn them that there was little force in this cry, and that for 
over a generation the British electorate had known that the 
Irish Nationalists received contributions from their kinsfolk in 
America. The country was hardly likely to be shocked, or 
indeed surprised, to discover that the Nationalist party had not 
abandoned this source of revenue. None the less, before the 
week was out, the Chief Opposition Whip had taken up the 
cry of the Dollar Dictator, giving a lead to his party, and on 
the eve of the election Lord Lansdowne said ‘Mr. Asquith 
to my mind has made it perfectly clear that if the Parliament 
Bill is carried the first step that will be taken will be to deal 
with the question of Irish Home Rule.’ The only hypothesis 
on which Unionists can argue that Home Rule was not a leading 
issue at the last election is that the electors throughout the 
kingdom had such contempt for their spoken words that they 
did not listen to them. 

Lastly, the Government are challenged by those who con- 
tend that the by-elections show the country is against them, and 
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they appeal to Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement on the first reading 
of the Parliament Bill, that the delay of three sessions would 
preclude the possibility ‘of covertly or arbitrarily smuggling 
into law measures which are condemned by popular opinion.’ 
The Home Rule Bill was introduced on the 11th of April 1912. 
Since then there have been thirty-eight contested by-elections, 
seven of which have been won by the Opposition, but only three 
in a straight fight. The Liberals won a seat at Londonderry, 
making the net Unionist gain six since the Bill was introduced. 
From the beginning of this Parliament there have been eighty- 
two contested by-elections, yielding a total net gain to the Oppo- 
sition of ten seats. The Exeter result was reversed on petition, 
and the Liberal at Cheltenham unseated, but this has no bearing 
on a change in opinion. The Insurance Act came into operation 
shortly after the Home Rule Bill was introduced, but let us 
assume that no one voted on it, let us assume, too, that when a 
Labour man fights a Liberal it is an advantage to the Coalition— 
what, then, of these ten seats? There has been an intolerable 
deal of sack to this halfpenny-worth of bread. We know well 
that there is no wave of feeling in the country, for when these 
by-elections occurred journalists were busy doing little sums, 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing the figures for pro- 
fessional purposes. If a calculating machine could be inspired 
with party feeling these electoral analyses might have been pro- 
duced mechanically. But when there is a wave of feeling in the 
country we do not do little sums. There is no need; the thing 
is there and cannot be gainsaid. 

The appeal to the Constitution has been considered, and we 
must remember, therefore, how Unionists have sinned against 
it, though the Government’s justification lies not in this but 
in the Parliament Act. We hear nothing of their sins in their 
speeches, yet if any should stand in the white sheet of repent- 
ance and beg for the forgiveness of the country, it is the Unionist 
party. We have arrived at the present situation by the conflict 
of forces in the State. How was the force of the Unionist party 
directed? A Liberal Administration was returned to power at 
the beginning of 1906, with a majority supporting them of 357. 
That rout of the Unionist forces is known to them as the 
débécle. It was an event unparalleled in our constitutional 
history. Never before with such certitude could a Government 
in this country say We stand for the people. One of the chief 
issues at that election was the Nonconformist grievance against 
Mr. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902; and in their first year of 
office Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government brought in 
an Education Bill dealing with this. On the third reading in 
the House of Commons of that Bill, which was long considered 
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on previous stages, Mr. Balfour gave his well-known signal to 
the House of Lords, not to slay, but grievously to wound. The 
amendments made by the Lords destroyed the principle of the 
Bill, and the Government in the House of Commons rejected 
them en bloc. This course Lord Lansdowne characterised as 
unprecedented. So was the Government’s majority in the 
people’s House. Mr. Balfour, in urging last autumn a 
General Election, or a Referendum on a measure to which he 
is opposed, affected to believe in representative government, but 
he showed his real contempt for the democracy in 1906. The 
maiming of the Education Bill in the first year of a Liberal 
Administration, supported in the Commons by so overwhelming 
@ majority, was based on a cynical calculation that with so 
many of their followers new to the dignities of Parliament the 
Government would be pressed not to dissolve. 

In the next year the House of Lords killed the Government’s 
Scottish Land Bill, the Government at that time being sup- 
ported in the Commons by sixty Scottish memhers and the 
Opposition by twelve. In 1908 the Licensing Bill, embodying 
the Government’s policy of temperance reform, was passed 
through the House of Commons by huge majorities. It was 
rejected in the House of Lords, on second reading, by what is 
known as a reasoned amendment. The calculation this time 
was that while the Government’s prestige would receive a heavy 
blow, the Opposition would escape blame, since it was believed 
that the Bill was not a popular measure. 

Finally, the direst sin against the Constitution, the rejection 
of the Budget by the House of Lords, was undertaken by the 
Unionist party in 1909. Lord Lansdowne, perhaps, regards this 
as ‘ancient history.’ It may well be that he desires to do so, 
since he was one of the chief supporters of this policy. This 
denial of the rights of the people’s House to the sole gift of all 
aids and supplies and the direction of their purposes, this flout- 
ing of the famous resolution of the Commons of 1678, this return 
to the days of the struggle to bind the people in tyranny, was 
undertaken by the Unionist party on a misguided calculation 
that in the General Election which would be precipitated they 
would gain 200 seats. Not for principle but for expediency, 
not for love of country but for office, they would have cast to 
the winds the liberties of the people and overthrown the modern 
State. Any who warned them were treated with contempt and 
ill-favour. The decision was taken by the Unionist leaders 
towards the end of August in that year. The campaign for 
rejection in a weekly Unionist journal, which followed, but did 
not as Liberals supposed precede, this decision, may still be re- 
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membered. I call to mind one placard of those days, ‘ And in 
your hands—your Fate.’ 

Four short years ago, and yet it is ancient history! If we 
search the musty records of the past, we shall find a piece of 
history which was as vital to a party as that was to the State. 
It was even ten years ago, but it may be linked with an incident 
of yesterday to freshen it. This was the incident. On the 
morrow of the day when the food-tax crisis in the Unionist party 
was ended, on the 15th of January last year, when Mr. Bonar 
Law’s letter in reply to the Unionist memorial was published, 
Mr. Balfour moved the rejection on third reading of the Home 
Rule Bill in the House of Commons, In his letter Mr. Bonar 
Law, who sincerely believed in the full programme of Tariff 
Reform, had assented to the proposition that food duties should 
not be imposed until submitted at a second General Election, 
and agreed to retain the leadership because the view in the 
party was that a change ‘ would be fatal to the best interests of 
the party and of the country.’ In the opening passage of his 
speech on the Bill in the House that day Mr. Balfour said : 


The whole course of our proceedings reminds me of those old comedies 
of intrigue in which the chief schemer goes to each one of the subordinate 
characters in turn and gives to each a different version of his object, and 
induces them by separate methods to carry out his policy, and finally, at 
the end, leaves them all duped. 


At this there was considerable laughter in the House, the 
Liberals, at any rate, believing that the intrigues to get food 
taxes out of the Unionist programme were covertly referred to, 
and that Mr. Bonar Law was stigmatised by his former leader 
as one of the dupes. Mr. Balfour affected to be surprised at 
this laughter, and, addressing Mr. Bonar Law, asked him 
‘What are they laughing at?’ He paused, but getting no reply 
but a smile, he turned to the House, still with an air of naiveté, 
and said : 

I do not know what it was I said that has induced the House to express 
its approval in this articulate form. I do not honestly know on this 


oceasion how I have earned the warm approval of so many gentlemen on 
both sides by my observations. 


Everyone else, however, seemed conscious of an innuendo. 
Emphasised by the marked way in which Mr. Balfour addressed 
to Mr. Bonar Law his surprised inquiry, the allusion had the 
inevitable appearance of a gibe. And at what a moment! Mr. 
Bonar Law had taken up the burden of leadership unsought, a 
burden from which many men would have shrunk, and now, 
albeit with great reluctance, he had agreed to continue in that 
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path, with a distracted party behind him, from a sense that it 
was his duty to them and to his country. When the circum- 
stances of that moment are considered, and those which the 
incident recalls, one is moved to ask whether Mr. Bonar Law’s 
blunt honesty is not a better weapon than Mr. Balfour’s dagger. 
What comedy of political intrigue does this incident recall? 
I think it was pointed out at the time by Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
that the description was not inapplicable to Mr. Balfour’s in- 
trigue by means of which in 1903 the Free Trade members of 
his Cabinet were thrown out when Mr. Chamberlain resigned. 
One object of that intrigue was to keep within the Cabinet the 
Duke of Devonshire. In one of his letters to the Duke, Mr. 
Balfour spoke of ‘the various actors in this rather complicated 
drama ’—a drama then, a comedy in retrospect. But even in 
intrigue Mr. Balfour failed. The Duke of Devonshire was left 
standing on the doorstep at Downing Street, puzzled, dismayed 
and unconvinced. Is there a Unionist who can read without 
shame the history of that intrigue given in Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s Life of the Duke? In my own case, I had been 
brought up in a great respect for the Duke of Devonshire, whom, 
as Lord Hartington, my father followed in 1886. Always a 
Free Trader, I was perturbed by this affair, which at the time 
was inexplicable ; but taking then no part in political matters, I, 
like some other Liberal Unionists, still hoped for better things. 
But the next few years witnessed the attack on the Unionist 
Free Traders, a cut-throat business. While it proceeded Mr. 
Balfour, in the réle of an abstracted philosopher, was balancing 
with difficulty on the point of his metaphysical needle. This 
protracted exercise was as surely fatal to the Unionist party as 
was the day when Mr. Chamberlain sowed the dragon’s teeth of 
Tariff Reform. 

If Mr. Balfour had been in as full possession of the political 
instinct as of the arts of dialectic and intrigue, what should he 
have done in 1903? That year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a surplus of nearly eleven millions. With this the Unionist 
Government could have taken twopence instead of fourpence 
off the income tax, and, proceeding on an estimate similar to 
that adopted later by a Liberal Government, they could have 
given the old-age pensions which for years had been a plank 
in their programme, and gone to the country soon after. But 
theirs never the deed, never the vision. If any say that this 
would have been cynical advice, I would reply by asking which 
is the more cynical, to promise pensions and not to give them, 
or to promise them and give them? 

As to the Tariff policy, it was a piebald policy for two years 
before the débdcle in 1906—-neither white nor wholly black. It 
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failed then. It was made a piebald policy by the adoption of a 
referendum on the Tariff in December 1910, just before the 
election. That failed. It was made a piebald policy again last 
year by the doctrine of two General Elections. That will fail. 
The extreme Tariff men will argue that the failure is due to 
the postponement of food taxes; those who are Free Traders at 
heart will argue that it is because the whole policy has not been 
wiped off the slate. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, speaking for the 
‘ whole-hearted’ Tariff Reformers at Birmingham last Novem- 
ber, said ‘We are ready to postpone the full fruition of our 
hopes, so that there be no going back, and so that their progress, 
though slow, be steady.’ The ‘full fruition’ of the food taxes 
is a phrase which has no doubt attracted the attention of the 
Liberal Publication Department. The chief food tax proposed 
is a maximum duty of two shillings per quarter on foreign wheat. 
Lavish promises have been made to our agriculturists that this 
duty will revive their industry—after two General Elections at 
each of which the Unionist party shall have been returned to 
power. Some farmers of late have been lamenting that. they 
cannot hasten the day, caring little for the promise of a dole 
after the first election. Vain are their hopes. Mr. -Austen 
Chamberlain, in a letter to a correspondent on the 21st of 
November 1910, said that two shillings a quarter on foreign 
wheat was a figure which would not be exceeded. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, writing to the Duke of Devonshire on the 21st of 
September 1903, said ‘It is ridiculous to suppose that two 
shillings a quarter on corn would restore prosperity to agricul- 
ture, although the farmers might possibly support it as drowning 
men catch at a straw.’ * 

There is little need at the moment to pursue this controversy, 
since the Liberal Land policy holds the field. But one aspect 
of the question leads us back to Irish Home Rule. By some 
advocates of the whole Tariff policy, and these the most passion- 
ately sincere, it is still believed that preference arising out of 
food taxes must be the link of Empire. It may be that they 
have some answer to offer those who point them to the danger 
to the Empire itself from such taxes in times of industrial hard- 
ship or war, with prices rising, and a hungry people, though 
the answer is not forthcoming. The infidel must not hope to 
convince passionate believers, but let me point them to a great 
Imperialist, whose name they will revere. For Cecil Rhodes 
the link of Empire was not taxation and preference, but Im- 
perial defence. ‘The primary tie which binds our Empire 
together,’ he wrote to Mr. Parnell, ‘is the national one of self- 
defence.’ To ensure Imperial defence he would have proceeded 

1 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. ii. p. 355. 
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to Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament. His 
ideal is prevailing, though the method has changed, and we are 
proceeding towards Imperial representation through the Imperial 
Conferences and the Committee of Imperial Defence. He, too, 
had he lived, might have seen the necessity for our method, 
which, though different, is directed towards his own ideal of 
Imperial defence. 

But let us mark this well. In pursuit of the Imperial idea, 
Rhodes contributed 10,0001. to Mr. Parnell’s cause in 1888, 
chiefly that the latter should agree in any future Home Rule 
Bill to the retention of Irish members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. On this condition he was willing that the case of Ireland 
should be dealt with first, and on its merits. He considered 
that ‘self-government having greatly strengthened the Empire 
in the Colonies, there would be no danger in some carefully 
devised measure of Home Rule for Ireland.’* If any question 
be raised as to what he meant by a ‘carefully devised measure 
of Home Rule,’ let it be remembered that he would have sup- 
ported the general principles of the Bill of 1893. Bearing this 
in mind, the following parallel passages will be found to be of 
some interest : 


Mr. Rhodes to Mr. Parnell 

+1888. 

My interest in the Irish question 
has been heightened by the fact that 
in it I see the possibility of the 
commencement of changes which 
will eventually mould and weld 
together all parts of the British 
Empire. ... The removal of Irish 
affairs to an Irish Legislature would 


Mr. Asquith at Ladybank 
1913 

While the importance, which no 
one realises more than we do here, 
of the extension of the principle of 
Devolution in appropriate forms to 
other parts of the United Kingdom 
is fully recognised, the claim of 
Ireland is prior in point of wrgency 
and must be dealt with first. 


be a practical experiment in the 
direction of lessening the burden 
upon the central deliberative and 
legislative machine. 


In these two passages, the distinction must be noted between 
steps to be taken to consolidate the Empire and the progress of 
Devolution in the United Kingdom. But ia both the need is 
recognised of dealing with the Irish problem first. 

The public discussion during the recess of Devolution and 
the federal solution of the Irish problem has been vitiated by 
the apparent inability of Unionists to realise that the Liberal 
party cannot undertake in this Parliament to carry out the next 
stages in any devolutionary process that may be agreed upon. 
None can doubt the good will of the Liberal party in this matter, 
since so many of the Scottish and English members have testi- 


2 Life of Parnell, by Mr. Barry O’Brien. 
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fied to their faith in Devolution; but, with the best will in the 
world, it must be a commitment for a future Parliament. The 
most promising suggestion that has been made in the discussion 
of the federal or the devolutionary idea was Mr. Asquith’s, when, 
at Manchester, he expressed his readiness to consider the pro- 
posal to restore a common Post Office to the United Kingdom. 
The question of the Customs is in a different category, for 
without a separate system of Customs the Irish Parliament 
would have little scope for raising fresh revenue, while Great 
Britain would lose in pocket when future accounts were made 
up. So far as it is wise to venture an opinion, it would seem 
that the ends towards which efforts at compromise should at 
present be directed are an increased representation for Ulster 
in the Irish Parliament, a scheme of local administrative 
autonomy in Ulster giving special control in matters of educa- 
tion and police, thus limiting the powers of the Irish Parliament 
over Ulster, and the abandonment of the separate Irish Post 
Office. But any grant of administrative autonomy must be 
within the four corners of the Home Rule Bill. It cannot be 
said that the Unionist leaders have yet shown themselves ready 
to discuss such a compromise. 

The Government, though some of their supporters have not 
shown equal wisdom, have never doubted the sincerity of Ulster, 
and from the first have invited the Ulster leaders to make pro- 
posals, provided they were consistent with the purpose of the 
Bill. Nor, surely, from the first did any doubt the sincerity of 
Sir Edward Carson, to whom we now look to settle this quarrel. 
For my own part, I am surprised that some English Unionists, 
judging this matter from their own standpoint, do not give 
more generous recognition to the devotion which Mr. F. E. 
Smith has also shown in the Ulster cause. His sincerity can be 
no less. If there were unhappily no compromise, and if there- 
after the Ulster movement failed, Mr. F. E. Smith stands to 
lose more than Sir Edward Carson, who has fulfilled his ambi- 
tions. Mr. F. E. Smith’s brilliant career is but opening. He 
is probably the only Unionist leader who, had he the oppor- 
tunity, could revive the spirit of Tory democracy, and he has a 
band of Social Reformers behind him. 

But the Unionist Social Reformers, to linger a moment on 
that theme, are in sore case. Never can they revive the spirit 
of Tory democracy until their party are free from the toils of 
the Tariff policy, and the death of Tariff Reform would again 
rive Unionists asunder. There is little room for them in their 
own party, as was made manifest three months ago when the 
group which favoured a forward agricultural policy was sup- 
pressed. When once the issues of Irish Home Rule and Welsh 
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Disestablishment are settled, could not some of them, at least, 
find in co-operation with the Liberal party their natural sphere 
of work and influence? The Unionist Social Reform group 
forget that when the spirit of Tory democracy was alive 
there was no Labour party. How can they inspire the workmen 
with confidence while they thwart them in Parliament? How 
can they appeal to the members of the great Trade Unions for 
support when the attitude of Unionist leaders towards Labour 
men is that of a schoolmaster with a ferule? 

Let us see how Mr. Austen Chamberlain dealt with the 
Osborne Judgment Bill on the eve of the last General Election. 
Speaking to the committee of the Midlands Liberal Unionist 
Association on the 22nd of September 1910, he referred to the 
demand of the Trade Unions Congress that Parliament should 
restore to Trade Unions the right to make a compulsory levy 
on their members for the support of Labour representatives in 
Parliament, and said ‘ That is contrary to all the doctrines of 
liberty and freedom which I have been taught, and I, at any 
rate, can be no party to a reversal of that judgment.’ Since 
trade and political questions were sometimes intermingled, he 
added, he did not desire to restrict the work of Trade Unions 
‘too narrowly,’ and recognised that ‘a certain political liberty 
must be left to those associations in connexion with trade legis- 
lation.’ There is something here of Lord Curzon’s attitude 
towards the House of Commons in a speech which may be re- 
membered. The workmen, in regard to trade legislation, might 
be allowed ‘a certain political liberty’! The Unionist argu- 
ment was that it was ‘a monstrous abuse’ to require contribu- 
tions toward Labour purposes from men of different political 
convictions. The solution offered by the Government, and 
accepted, was the ballot, with rights of exemption. Thus, as 
the recent ballots show, the Trade Union movement was kept 
within ordered limits, when the Opposition would have driven 
the men to Syndicalism. If any refutation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
argument were required by Conservatives, it might be found in 
Mr. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902. A more vital question is 
What authority would leaders such as these possess to settle a 
national railway strike? The men, if they met them in council, 
would meet them filled with suspicion and enmity. The Labour 
party are angry at the exultation which has been shown on the 
Unionist side over the treatment of their fellows in South Africa 
during the recent strike. And if the upheaval comes in this 
country, and there were in .office a Unionist Government, 
they would be tossed like froth upon the waters of rebellion. We 
must look beyond the Ulster struggle. It is idle to recall the days 
of James the Second, and fo remind us that the Ulster men fought 
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for William of Orange. So did we in Great Britain, but here 
the orange ribbon is to-day the symbol of the Liberal, not of the 
Conservative. The divisions of the past are dead and done with. 
We wust realise that the division now, if it comes, will be 
between the classes and the workmen. 

Faced with this strife, what could the Unionist party offer 
us? Their case to-day is perilously like that of the dicer, who 
throws, and loses, and shirks the forfeit. Avid of power, they 
could not brook defeat. What to them was the Constitution 
to which now they would appeal? After the débdcle they 
gambled with it, again, and once again—and lost. Within the 
last few months some were ready to seduce the Army, and others 
to use the Throne as their lever. I believe, if there be no Irish 
compromise, that many who in the past have worked with them 
will withstand them at this crisis in the country’s fate. Is it 
this unhappy party, rent by dissension, whose faith is overcast 
with doubt, is it they who will foment a civil feud in England 
as well as Ireland? Let them not be too sure in the coming 
hour. If they do but half the things that some of them have 
threatened, I can conceive the spirit of this people rising against 


them like a flame of fire. 
A. P. NICHOLSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENIURY 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE FABRICATION 
OF THE ‘ARMADA MERCURIES’ 


THE joy of the antiquary, whom inductive reasoning has led to 
conclusions concerning a document, when research in the direc- 
tion indicated confirms his view, is like that of the astronomer, 
who trains his telescope upon the spot mathematically calculated 
and sees the star which he knew would be there. Both, beyond 
controversy or cavil, are certain of the correctness of their con- 
clusions ; both feel a pleasant thrill at the discovery which proves 
them right. 

In the case of these pretended newspapers, so much scarcely 
merited obloquy has been thrown upon their undoubted fabrica- 
tors that it is an added pleasure to be able to tell the true 
story in their own words and thus ‘to make the punishment fit 
the crime.’ 

In brief, the story is on this wise. 

On, or about, the 1st of April, we may presume, in the year 
1744, a person, or persons, unknown, conceived the idea of printing 
some numbers of a newspaper purporting to be The English 
Mercurie, Published by Authoritie For the Prevention of false 
Reportes. Imprinted at London by Christopher Barker, her 
Highness’s Printer, 1588. Dated 23 July, 1588, no. 50; 
26 July, 1588, no. 51; 28 July, 1588 (no. 52); 3 August, 1588 
(no. 53); 24 (25) Nov. 1588, no. 54. They contained a suffi- 
ciently graphic account, if genuine, of the approach of the 
Armada, the progress of the fighting, and a recapitulation of 
the Spanish losses. To make a few typical extracts. 


The sailors were soe far from being daunted by the Number and 
Strengthe of the Enemie, that as soon as they were discerned from the 
top-mast-Head, Acclamations of Joy resounded through the whole Fleete. 
. . . About Sunset, we had the Pleasure of seeing this invincible Armada 
fill all their sails to get away from us. ... Such Preparations have 
long been made, by her Majestie’s Wisdom and Foresighte for Defence 
of the Kingdome, that (setting aside the Common Accidents of War), 
no greate Danger is to be apprehended, though the Spaniards should lande 
in any Parte of it; since besides the two Campes at Tilbury and Black- 
heath, large Bodyes of Militia are disposed along the Coaste. . . . The 
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Spanish Armada, which was now come over against Portland, tacked 
about, and stoode in towardes the Shoare, which we likewise did. After 
severall Attemptes to get the Winde of each other, a smart Engagement 
began. . . . It has been remarked in generall, that the experience of our 
Seamen and the Make of our Ships have hitherto given us great advan- 
tages over that of the Enemie’s, which, though they are better manned, 
as well as stronger and higher Builte, can neither Attaque nor Retire 
with such quicknesse as ours, . . . And, whereas our Shot is so directed 
as seldom to misse its Aime, their Bullets for the most Parte whizze 
’ over our Heades without doing any Harme. ... (At Madrid they) talk 
of nothing lesse than the putting the Q...n’s M... y to death; the 
entire Reduction of the Island of Great Britaine to the King of Spayne’s 
Obedience, and the Extirpation of such hardened Wretches as shall 
refuse to returne into the Pale of the Churche. It is certaine (though 
not publiquely divulged) that severall Instruments of Torture used in 
the Inquisition are put on boarde, and that above one hundred Jesuittes, 
Dominicans, Mendicant Fryers, with Martin Alaxo, Vicar of the holy 
Office, are dispersed about the Fleete, as best understanding the Appli- 
cation of such wholesome Severities. ... Her Majesty has vouchsafed 
to honor us with her Royal Presence and to lie one Night under a Tent 
(at Tilbury). ... She was pleased to ride thro’ the Ranks. . .. The 
gallant and enlivening Terms in which she addressed the Troops need 
not be mentioned here. ... The day after our coming to anchor, the 
Ld. H. Ad! sent eight fireships under the command of Capts. Young 
and Prowse into the midst of the Sp. Navy. They fell down with the 
Tide about 2 in the Morning and as soon as They came within Cannon 
shot, those who had the management of them set fire to the Trains and 
retired. The enemy were by this stratagem thrown into the utmost panic 
and put to sea in disorder, every ship cutting her Cables and shifting for 
herself. . . . The Spaniards who endeavoured to come to a Rendezvous 
over against Graveling found themselves unable to withstand the vigor 
of the English sailors, and were scattered over the face of the Narrow 
Seas. 


The reader will greet with pleasure many facts familiar from 
other sources. In truth, the accounts of t'e sea-fight follow 
with considerable fidelity the descriptions, and even the words, 
of Thomas Lediard’s Naval History, published a few years 
earlier '—a point which seems to have escaped the earlier investi- 
gators of their genuineness. 

Such, in short, is the nature of these so-called Armada Mer- 
curies, printed in small quarto, with news from the principal 
towns of Europe, in the manner of eighteenth century gazettes, 
to increase the verisimilitude. For fifty years or so they re- 
mained perdus, unnoticed and unknown; for fifty years or so 
‘our national pride,’ in the words of their discoverer, ‘was 
gratified by being told that mankind was indebted to the wisdom 
of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burghley for the first news- 
paper’ ; for fifty years or so again no words have been considered 
too harsh to apply to the recognised fabricators of a notorious 


imposture. 
2 London, 1735, vol. i. pp. 234 263. 
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In view of the fact that the whole fame of the fabricated 
Mercuries rested on the assumption that they were the ‘ Earliest 
English Newspaper,’ it is of interest here to extract one or two 
allusions to papers of news, contemporaneous, or even earlier. 
Burghley himself, the reputed promulgator of the Mercuries, 
writes to Nicholas White (Sept. 8, 1569) : ‘I send you a printed 
letter of Truth.’* And, curiously enough, in the very year of 
the Armada, and in a description of the plight of the Spaniards 
on the coast of Fife about October 1588, the Rev. James Mel- 
ville, minister of Anstruther, says in his Diary *: 

In the meantyme (the Spaniards) knew nocht of the wrak of the 
rest, but supposed that the rest of the armie was saifflie returned, till 
a day I gat in St. Androis in print the wrak of the Galliates in par- 


ticular, with the names of the principall men, and whow they war usit 
in Yrland and our Hilands, in Walles, and uther partes of Eingland. 


This extract was apparently accepted as lately as November 
1911 by the editor of the Mariner’s Mirror* (Society for Nautical 
Research) as applying to the Mercuries so long before discredited. 
This serves to show how widespread and deep-rooted the delusion 
is of their genuineness. 

It is indeed perhaps time that Philip Yorke, second Earl of 
Hardwicke, one of the first trustees of the British Museum, 
and Thomas Birch, who took a leading part in its foundation, 
should be relieved of the odium of deliberately foisting on the 
public a fictitious newspaper, the only known copies of which 
are preserved in that institution. The present article will at 
any rate settle once for all, in their own words, their share 
‘in the transaction, which has hitherto been only a matter of 
ingenious proof by handwriting and typography. The prisoners 
at the bar must both plead guilt of the fact, but innocence in 
intention. The blame, if any, must be borne by both, appor- 
tioned by their own statements. It can no longer be said, as 
by Mr. Thomas Watts in 1839, that ‘it cannot for a moment 
be supposed that Dr. Birch was accessory to the deception, his 
character wholly forbids it’; nor, on the other hand, as by 
Mr. James Grant in 1871, that ‘no language can stigmatise in 
sufficiently strong terms the conduct of Dr. Birch.’ Though 
the idea and execution were Yorke’s, it is a little unkind, in 
face of the facts, to call him, as Mr. Thomas Watts in 1839 and 
Sir Henry Ellis in 1840, ‘ the real forger,’ or to say, as Mr. F. 
Knight Hunt in 1850, that the most unwilling antiquary ‘ must 
have been satisfied that what he wished to find a real antique 
was nothing but a clumsy and impudent forgery.’ Mr. James 


* Lansdowne MS. 102, f. 149, printed in Thomas Wright’s Queen Elizabeth 


and her Times, 1838, vol. i. p. 323. 
* Wodrow Society, 1842, 8vo. *p. 318. 
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Grant’s use in 1871 of the term ‘iniquitous forgery’ smacks a 
little of the injured feeling of a world too easily duped; and 
Mr. Chisholm’s admission in the 1912 edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that ‘it may be inferred that this sort of thing com- 
mended itself to Yorke and not necessarily for any deception’ 
is rather a grudging exoneration. 

Neither of the collaborators can claim to be quite of the first 
rank in intellect or achievements, but both were more than 
respectable; Yorke as the calm, slightly academic, student of 
politics and patron of letters, and Birch as the historical antiquary, 
full of matter, ponderous in the wriften word, witty in speech. 

The portrait of Yorke by Romney, at Wimpole, fully bears out 
the above sketch of his character. He is represented standing, 
in peer’s robes and wig—a fullish, clean-shaven face, with 
double chin, dark eyebrows, large, quiet eyes, and clean-cut, 
well-shaped lips. In the Gainsborough portrait at Wrest he is 
seated, dark-haired, in ordinary dress. To make a modern 
comparison he might perhaps be not unfairly described as an 
amalgam of Mr. Balfour and the late Duke of Devonshire. He 
married early a lady of the greatest wealth and highest position. 
As Walpole says in the Letters* [Lord Hardwicke] then marries 
his son into one of the first families of Britain, obtains a patent 
for a Marquisate and eight thousand pounds a year after the 
Duke of Kent’s death: the Duke dies in a fortnight and leaves 
them all.’ And again (vol. iv. p. 91), ‘ He is historically curious 
and political; if without its appearing too forced, you could at 
any time send him uncommon letters, papers, manifestoes, and 
things of that sort, it might do you good service.’ Birch’s own 
dedication of his Negociacions between England, France and 
Brussels from 1592 to 1617 (London, 1849) to Yorke well illus- 
trates the character of the latter : 

In the course of that Friendship which you have for several years 
honoured me with, my conversation has frequently turned upon the 
subject of ancient and modern History, which you are master of to a 
Degree of Accuracy, unusual in an Age so little advanc’d and in a 
Rank and Fortune with so many Temptations and Avocations. 

A sympathetic appreciation of Yorke will be found in the 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, by 
P. C. Yorke, published last spring. 

No one who, like the present writer, had faced for years the 
cheerful rubicund countenance of Dr. Birch on the wall of the 
Manuscript Room at the British Museum could suspect those 
dark, twinkling eyes and merry, quizzical mouth of intentional 
guile. He stands, clean-shaven, in wig, black gown and bands, 
and would, no doubt, if he saw modern man studying the folly 


* Toynbee edition, vol. i. p. 78. 
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he fabricated in his youth, smile a whimsical smile, partly at 
himself, but partly at the credulity which dragged it into un- 
intended notoriety. His antiquarian side is well phrased by 
Horace Walpole : ‘ A worthy, good-natured soul, full of industry 
and activity, and running about like a young setting-dog in quest 
of anything new or old, and with no parts, taste, or judgment.’ 

It is the picture, to the very life, by the dilettante literary 
man, of the harmless but necessary Dryasdust, who supplies 
the facts round which he weaves his airy fancies. It misses, 
however, one whole side of the man. Dr. Johnson hits off with 
more acumen and discrimination the characteristics which made 
Birch popular with all his friends. ‘He had,’ says Johnson, 
“more anecdotes than any man’; and again, ‘Tom Birch is 
as brisk as a bee in conversation, but no sooner does he take 
@ pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo and numbs all his 
faculties.’ This is the sure touch of the master-hand. Yorke 
himself admits * that ‘I shall never bring myself to prefer your 
Correspondence to your Conversation.’ 

Witness, too, the following banter of a friend in sending a 
list of errata.” ‘They serve,’ he says, ‘to confirm the justness 
of the cant phrase among the printers: ‘‘Is this sheet cor- 
rected?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir, Mr. Birch has rubbed his elbow over it.’’’ 
Or again, when another writer* talks of Mr. Birch’s ‘ram- 
scram’ and cries out ‘for a little of Mr. Birch’s universal 
intelligence to make a figure with in this place.’ 

Tt is interesting also to cite Yorke’s own recommendation of 
Birch to his father, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ® : 

I can only confirm the general Character which He bears of being 
a Clergyman of great worth, industry and learning, subsisting at the 
mercy of Booksellers and Printers, without any preferment but a small 
Living in the Country, which will scarce keep a Curate. He is a Person 
of an excellent heart as well as Head, and by his diligence and general 
knowledge in most parts of learning may be-made extremely useful to the 
Public. His Friends are as sollicitous for his success in life as he him- 
self is easy about it. 


And yet again Yorke’s playful Instructions for our Trusty and 
Well-Beloved Thomas Birch, Clerk, M.A., F.R.S., etc., etc., 
our Resident at London,” throw a pleasant light on their 
relations : 


Upon your Arrival in that great Metropolis, you shall diligently 
apply yourself to collect and transmit to us any remarkable Incidents 
weh have occurred either at home or abroad since your absence from it, 





* British Museum, Add. MS. 35397, f. 255. 
7 British Museum, Add. MS. 35360, f. 113. 
* British Museum, Add. MS. 35605, f. 172. 
* British Museum, Add. MS. 35351, f. 38b. 

2° British Museum, Add. MS. 35397, f. 241. 
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and of wh We have not received Information from the public Papers. 
From our long Experience of your Exactness and Fidelity in our Service 
We think it unnecessary to restrain You by any particular Rules, or 
recommend to your Attention any great Number of special Points... . 
Given at our Capital Residence, Wrest, this 17th of June, 1750, under 
our seal of arms and privy signet. 


The reader will, perhaps, have gained from the above a fairly 
clear idea of the charactor of the actors in the drama, and will 
be ready to return with greater zest to the development of the 
play. 

Never was there a better example of innocent fraud, of the 
credulity of an uncritical antiquary, and of the difficulty of catch- 
ing up a lie which has a good start, than is afforded by the 
history of these reputed newspapers. It is proposed firstly to 
give the story of their discovery and repudiation, as it is known 
to the world through various writers; and, secondly, to confirm 
and supplement it by extracts from original letters of Yorke and 
Birch, now printed for the first time. Those who are content 
to dub the author of these papers with the title of clumsy forger 
will no doubt be pleased to have what they may regard as the 
posthumous confession of a convicted criminal. Those others 
who only see in them the ingenious jeu d’esprit of a high-spirited 
youth, never intended for a wider company than his own imme- 
diate cronies, may welcome his own statement of the genesis 
and execution of the design. 

These supposed newspapers are contained in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 4106),"* one of the collection of manuscripts 
bequeathed by Dr. Thomas Birch in 1766. They consist of 
three printed news-sheets, accompanied by four manuscript 
copies, two of them corresponding to the printed sheets, and 
two unprinted. The two, however, which have no printed 
sheets to correspond distinctly show printer’s marks, and 
may have been those contained in No. 71 of the Cata- 
logue “of the MSS. of the Second Earl of Hardwicke 
(i.e. Philip Yorke) in 1794 under the title ‘English Mer- 
curies published by Authority in Queen Elizabeth, King 
James and Charles the First’s Times.’ They do not appear to 
have come to the British Museum with the immense collection 
of Hardwicke Papers from Wimpole, and may still be there. 
All the manuscript copies are easily recognised as being in Philip 
Yorke’s hand, with corrections and alterations by himself and 
Dr. Birch. This makes it obvious that neither of the parties 
concerned had the slightest desire to deceive. 

The Papers were first noticed in Ayscough’s Catalogue of the 
Sloane and Additional MSS., published in 1782, where they are 


1 ff. 27-40. 
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merely mentioned by the title they give themselves, without 
further comment. This catalogue was not official, but Ayscough’s 
own private venture, though in the absence of any adequate 
official catalogue it has long been used as the principal guide to 
this portion of the manuscript collection. It is his boast in the 
preface that no similar catalogue was ever done so quickly: 
‘nor,’ as @ well-known hand comments later, ‘so badly!’ 
It was by Ayscough also that the papers were placed in their 
present position among copies of genuine Elizabethan docu- 
ments. They seem to have remained unnoticed till George 
Chalmers, in his Life of Ruddiman,™* sprang upon an astonished 
world his so-called discovery of the Earliest Printed Newspaper. 
It is a curious and remarkable coincidence that this same George 
Chalmers was one of the literati deceived by Ireland’s Shake- 
speare forgeries, which commenced in December of the same 
year 1794, and he is known to have been one of the most 
frequent visitors at the exhibition of these spurious Shakespeare 
documents in February 1795, when Boswell in his enthusiasm 
kissed them on his bended knees. 

Once started, the statement passed uncriticised into every 
department of literature. It was copied in the same year 1794 
by Nichols into the Gentleman’s Magazine,” and again into his 
account of early newspapers in Volume IV. of his Literary Anec- 
dotes. It was adopted by Isaac D’Israeli in his Curiosities of 
Literature, and by a serious historian, Thomas Wright, in his 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times,* as late as 1838. It appeared 
unquestioned in all dictionaries and encyclopaedias, and ‘ for forty 
years, in fact, it was a standard article of curious information 
familiar to almost every desultory reader.’ 

On the 4th of November 1839 Thomas Watts, superinten- 
dent of the Reading-room at the British Museum, had occasion 
to refer to the originals, and at once became aware that the 
typography was of the eighteenth century. He embodied his 
ideas in a Letter to Antonio Panizzt . . . on the reputed Earliest 
Printed Newspaper, 16th Nov. 1839. He was ignorant, 
at the date of publication, that the manuscript copies were in 
Philip Yorke’s hand. Sir Henry Ellis, however, the principal 
librarian, names him correctly in a letter to Lord Holland on 
the 1st of January 1840,’° now for the first time printed : 


The Author of the accompanying letter [T. Watts’s Letter to Panizzi] 
having placed two or three copies at my disposal, I take the liberty of 
sending one for your Lordship’s acceptance. The subject has created 
@ sensation, and the newspapers, I find, are now ascribing the forgery 
(for such it certainly is) to Chatterton. Since Mr. Watts’s letter was 


2 1794, pp. 106-108. % p. 22. % Vol. i. p. 323. 
‘’ British Museum, Add. MS. 36655 (8), f. 2. 
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written, I have looked more closely at these English Mercuries, both 
manuscript and printed, and I have unquestionably made out the real 
forger. Your Lordship possesses in your Library, I have no doubt, the 
Athenian Letters. They affected to be the Correspondence of a set of 
Greek gentlemen, but were really the production of a little Society of 
talented persons, who corresponded with each other under assumed: 
names, and finally composed the best commentary which has yet been 
written on Thucydides. Two of these persons were Mr. Philip Yorke 
(afterwards the second Earl of Hardwicke), and Dr. Thomas Birch 
(among whose Manuscripts these reputed early Newspapers are preserved). 
All the manuscript Mercuries described in Mr. Watts’s Letter are in the 
handwriting of Mr. Philip Yorke; excepting that one of them marked 
fol. 38, at the end, after ‘Imprinted at London by Christopher Barker,’ 
has, in Dr. Birch’s hand, the words ‘her Highnessis Printer 1588.’ 
Whether the fabrication of these Armada Newspapers preceded or fol- 
lowed that of the Athenian Letters I cannot pretend to say, but the 
comparison of a long letter from Mr. Philip Yorke to Mr. Daniel Wray 
in another volume of Dr. Birch’s MS Collections decides the question 
as to who was the writer of the English Mercuries; and who was the 
interlineator and corrector of the language and orthography. I cannot 
but think it curious that the originator of the Athenian Letters and the 
fabricator of the English Mercuries should turn out to be the same 
person. 


In 1847 George Harris, in his Life of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke,’* admits that ‘a literary hoax of some celebrity is said 
to have been perpetrated by the second Earl of Hardwicke in 
a pretended newspaper of the reign of Queen Elizabeth called 
the English Mercurie, which for some time passed current as a 
genuine original journal of that period’; but though he had 
access to the Hardwicke Papers (then at Wimpole and now in 
the British Museum), he failed to find any confirmation of the 
fabrication. In 1850 Thomas Watts again reviewed the whole 
subject in the Gentleman’s Magazine," ‘ Authorship of the 
fabricated Earliest English Newspaper,’ and by comparison of 
type proved the papers to have come from the press of James 
Bettenham of St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, from which address 
it may be noted that some of Dr. Birch’s letters are dated. 
Even after this second exposure by Watts the error persisted, 
and is still perpetuated in the 1864 edition of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England.** Only last year at the dinner of the Society 
of Journalists a reference to them passed unchallenged. Nor can 
it be said to-day that the ordinary reader, confronted with the 
facsimiles produced in 1850, and again on the occasion of the 
Tercentenary of the Armada in 1888, would question their 
genuineness. 

Before passing on to Yorke’s own story, it may be premised 
that the fabrication of the Armada Mercuries followed hard on 


%* Vol. iii. p. 412. 17 New Series, vol. xxxiii. pp. 485-491. 
Vol. iii. p. 425. 
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the heels of a literary enterprise of a similar kind which brought 
nothing but honour to its authors. The Athenian Letters (men- 
tioned in the letter of Sir H. Ellis, quoted above), the pretended 
correspondence of a Persian spy in Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, printed privately in 1741 in an edition of eight 
copies, intended only for the amusement of the literary coterie 
which produced them, were issued from the same press, 
Bettenham’s. Both were printed under the same pledge of 
secrecy. ‘I am sure,’ says Yorke to Birch,’*® ‘I need not re- 
commend it to you to continue your precautions that nothing 
transpires beyond the limits of Bettenham’s printing-house’ ; 
and Birch repeats to Yorke” that ‘ Bettenham’s fidelity justly 
entitles him to be Printer-General to the whole clan of anony- 
mous, pseudonymous and esoterical writers.’ 

No one questions the bona fides of the Athenian Letters ; the 
Armada Mercuries only gained their unenviable notoriety from 
the meddling of a literary man at once too curious and too little 
critical. 

The whole of the present extracts are taken from the British 
Museum, Add. MS. 35396, containing the correspondence of 
Birch and Yorke from 1740 to 1745. Yorke’s only desire was to 
remain as he signs himself on f. 2, ‘P.Y. Incognito with all 
the world.’ 

It is curious, considering his own exploit, to find him com- 
menting,”* on Professor Wesseling’s Remarks on the Acta 
Diurna (the forgeries of which Dr. Johnson gives a notice in 
the preface to Volume X. of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1740). 
‘I was rather prepossessed,’ he says, ‘in favour of their being 
genuine, but he more than raised doubts in me about them.’ 
These forged Roman news-sheets were no doubt in his mind 
when he fabricated the others, for a printed copy of Johnson’s 
article is at f. 3 of this same manuscript. 

On the 27th of May 1734 * the ball opens thus : 

I have a project in my head . . . of writing un morceau d’histoire. I 
have pitched upon the defeat of the Spanish Armado in 88 as a shining 
part of a very active reign to describe. I would premise the general 
state of affairs both at home and abroad before it was taken in hand; 
the politics of Q. Elizabeth with regard to Spain from the beginning 
of her reign till that time. You know one while she was upon friendly 
terms with Philip the 2nd. I would likewise intersperse particular 
characters of the great men in her court and army; and make but short 
work with the fighting part ...; for a dry journal of a sea fight is 
extreamly cold. 

On the 5th of June 1743 ** he talks of materials and asks for 
Strype; he is ‘ well furnished with the printed accounts of the 


* British Museum, Add. MS. 35396, f. 27. ° £, 42b. 
** October 1, 1741, f. 28. *? ff. 94, 94b. ** ff. 100-102. 
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aera, but some manuscript anecdotes would be highly accept- 
able.” He continues : 


There are three facts relating to the affair which I want more light 
about than I have at present. The first is the manner in which the 
design was discovered to be against England. Burnet and Welwood are 
rather apocryphal authorities. The next, as you observe, is the true 
key to the Prince of Parma’s conduct, which certainly gave umbrage to 
the Spanish court. The 3rd the draining the Bank of Genoa. 


On the llth of June 1743* Birch, in sending the third 
volume of Strype’s Annals, says : 


It contains some particulars relating to the Spanish Invasion not to 
be found in any other of our Historians. Oldys’s Life of Sir W. Ralegh 
will be of some use to you; nor will it be amiss to consult the 10th Book 
of the second Decad of Strada De Bello Gallico, who mentions the 
reproaches cast upon his Hero, the Prince of Parma, on account of his 
conduct during the Invasion, with his defence of himself. And as your 
scheme will undoubtedly lead you to inlarge upon the character of 
Philip II. of Spain, you may read what is said of him by Amelot de la 
Houssaie in the first volume of his Mémoires Historiques, etc., under 
the first article, Autriche. 


Several letters on the subject of materials passed between the 
collaborators, and on the 24th of July 1743 *° Yorke writes : 


I enclose a general Plan of my Invasion and have finished the Intro- 
duction. 


The plan ** is as follows : 


History of the Spanish Invasion in the Year 1588. 
Plan of the Work. 

Introduction: importance and remarkable nature of the enterprize, 
from its general design and origin, greatness of the preparations, conse- 
quences if it had succeeded, extraordinary circumstances that attended 
it. The conduct of Q. Elizabeth and the Spanish Court from her 
accession, with regard to each other, considered, particularly in the 
Treaty of Cambray, the proposal of marriage from K. Philip, the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, and the Low Country Troubles. The general views 
and characters of Philip and Elizabeth; those of the Lord Burleigh, 
Lord Leicester, Sec. Walsingham, at large; and likewise of the principal 
Spanish Ministers, Prince of Parma, Duke of . . . eria,” etc.: the par- 
ticular state of affairs in both kingdoms at the time this expedition was 
taken in hand. Debates about it in the Spanish Council. Preparations 
made for it in the different Ports of the Spanish Monarchy. Choice 
of a General and chief officers, Duke of Medina and Recalde. Encour- 
agement given to the design by the Pope. Manner in which the design 
was discovered by Q. Elizabeth, her counter preparations; draining the 
Bank of Genoa; institution of the Council of War, the . . . Regulations. 
Orders with regard to the Militia. Naval and Land Armaments. 
Characters of the chief Land and Sea officers slightly touched, Lord 
Admiral, Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Francis Drake etc. 


** ff. 103, 103b. 28 ff. 125, 126. 6 f, 127. 
*7 The name is illegible. 
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Account of the negotiations at Bourbourg—broke off by the appear- 
ance of the Spanish Armado. Particulars of the actions on the coast of 
France and England between the two Fleets; total dispersion of the 
Spanish; impudent falshood of Mendoza. Compliments between our 
Queen and K. James. Rejoicings made for our happy delivrance— 
medals struck, etc., etc. Epilogus. 

Authors to be consulted. For the incidents previous to the Spanish 
Invasion, Camden; some tracts of Lord Bacon’s; De Thou; Burnet. 

The Councils preparations; on the Spanish side Strada and Benti- 
voglio; the former for the Treaty of Bourbourg: for those on the 
English, Strype, Monson’s tracts, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, Naval History 
and other accounts, of which there are enough. 


Such was the conception ; such were the pangs of the author in 
travail ; such was the ambitious scheme which had such a trivial 


issue. 
On the 13th of September 1743 ** Yorke writes : 


I am at some stand in the Invasion for want of new materials where 
the old are defective; none of the accounts fix with any precision the 
time when Philip II. set about his preparations, nor when we took the 
allarm at them; and yet they are both points neccessary to be settled. 
I am sorry to have no better authority than Bishop Burnet’s oral tradi- 
tion for the stories of Walsingham’s procuring a copy of the King’s letter 
to the Pope and the draining the Bank of Genoa; the first of these events 
is placed in 1586, the other in the following year, but Strada, who is 
the most circumstantial in his narration of any of the Historians on 
that side of the question, does not represent the design of the Invasion 
as brought to any maturity or forwardness till the middle of 1587— 
which cannot well be true if, as Burnet says, it was the Spanish intention 


to attack us in that year. 


On the 26th of September 1743* Birch recommends 
Lediard’s Naval History and refers Yorke to the Cotton Library 
for an Abstract of the Propositions made by Queen Elizabeth's 
Commissioners to those of Spain at the Treaty of Brouckbourg in 
Flanders. On the 8th of October 1743°° he supplements this 
with the following very interesting reference : 


I have just been turning over the Description of Holland published 
last spring . . . it contains a quotation from a piece written in 1587 
in Italian, and intitled Discorso sopra l’Eleccione del nuovo Ré di Polonia 
and printed in Honorius’s Thesaurus, Tom. i. p. 459. 

This Discourse contains a project for taking advantage of the elec- 
tion of a King of Poland to erect a Monarchy in the North, composed 
of that kingdom, Sweden, and Denmark, and to employ their combined 
Force against England and the United Provinces, in order for the intire 
extirpation of Heresy; and one of the methods proposed to subdue 
these Provinces was to starve them by stopping the transportation of 
corn from Poland through the Sound. Whence it appears, as the author 
of the Description observes, that the designs were vaster and the scene 
more universal, which were to distinguish the year of the Spanish 
Armada, than have hitherto been generally imagined. 


2 ff 152, 152b. 2° ff. 158, 159b. 2° ff, 170b, 171. 
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The matter appears to have hung fire all through the winter 
and spring, and it is a subject worth regret that on turning his 
attention to it again Yorke felt himself unequal to carrying out 
this well-ordered plan. 


Let the culprit confess in his own words : 


Not having at present” leisure or inclination to draw up a terse 
and compleat account of the Invasion in ’88, I have amused myself with 
throwing some of the more public occurrences relating to it into the 
form of a News Paper of that time. If you think the design is tolerably 
well executed I wish you would have 3 or 4 Copies only taken off at 
Bettenham’s press, and send them to me as soon as they are finished: 
when I will transmit to you the remainder. I think they should be 
printed like one of the old News books, and on paper very little if at 
all better. If you chuse one of the copies as a perquisite for the trouble 
of correcting you are welcome to it, but I would have the thing remain 
a secret between us two... though after all in case you should think 
that le Jew ne vaut pas la Chandelle, I shall readily acquiesce. 


Birch replies on the 21st of July 1744*: 


I have just put into Bettenham’s hands the two Journals, which you 
transmitted to me in your last letter, and have settled with him the 
form of the impression, which you will easily conceive ought not to be 
in the least remarkable for the elegance of the types or beauty of the 
paper. I have directed it to be done in quarto, because that is the 
size of the oldest News-papers that I have seen; and have ordered a 
due mixture of the black Gothic Letter to be made use of, especially 
in the Titles. I expect a proof of the papers every day. 


On the 24th of July 1744** Yorke adds : 


I beleive it should be Duke instead of Prince of Parma all along, 
and that the Foreign advices should be ranged according to their dates. 
Any other little slips I beg you would correct— 


and on the 29th of July 1744 ** expresses his approval : 


I received, together with your weekly Letter, 3 of the Elizabethian 
Gazettes, which as to the form and manner of the impression, gave me 
entire satisfaction, as I beleive it will you to hear that, after the 4th 
is dispatched, you are like to be troubled with no more of them. 


The matter is finally brought to a close by the letter of the 
20th of February 1745 **: 


I must once more remind you of bringing me on Monday Bettenham’s 
bill for printing the Mercuries, which I would willingly discharge. 


In discharging this debt Yorke thought no doubt his little 
amusement completed, little knowing that a hundred years later 
he would be classed with Chatterton and Ireland. The present 
writer takes this opportunity of expressing his regret that he 

July 15, 1744, ff. 223, 223b. £. 294. 
*° f. 266. ** f. 229. ** f. 279. 
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has elsewhere, in quoting Sir Henry Ellis, applied the title of 
‘forger of the Armada Mercuries’ to a man of high character, 
whose recognised literary achievements put him above the 
imputation of intentional fraud. 

Whether this article establishes Yorke’s integrity or not, his 
own words in the Preface to the 1781 edition of the Athenian 
Letters form the most fitting conclusion. ‘ When a due interval 
of time has elapsed, the truth may be owned; the illusion 
vanishes ; it is a masquerade which is closed.’ 


D. T. B. Woop. 





ENGLAND’S DUTY TOWARD WILD BIRDS 


1) 


AN AMERICAN VIEW 


CONCERNING the wild bird-life of the world, old conditions have 
passed away, and we are confronted by new conditions and new 
obligations. 

The hour has arrived wherein the leaders of thought and 
action in the most enlightened nations of the earth can no longer 
ignore the duty that now rests heavily upon them to stop the 
commercial slaughter of wild birds and beasts and preserve the 
remnant. 

The wild life of to-day is not wholly ours, to dispose of as 
we please. It has been given to us in trust! We must account 
for it to those who come after us, and audit the accounts that 
show our stewardship. Of the game birds of the world, we may 
spend the annual income and consume the increase, but we have 
no right to destroy the principal. It is only the reckless and 
conscienceless parent who can squander the heritage that right- 
fully belongs to his children; and this principle applies to wild 
birds and beasts quite as forcibly as it does to stocks and bonds. 

Recently, on the floor of the United States Senate, Senator 
Gallinger declared that the preservation of wild life is a cause 
‘that ought to command the co-operation and support of every 
man in public life.’ So strongly has the cause of the vanishing 
birds appealed to the Congress of the United States that during 
the last year two measures of vast importance have been 
swept through that body on an irresistible tidal wave of insistent 
public sentiment. The first produced the federal law for the 
protection of all migratory birds; and the second swept out of 
the United States for ever the shame and the horrors of the 
millinery trade in wild birds’ plumage. 

To-day the fate of hundreds of species of the most beautiful 
and most interesting birds of the world depends upon the answer 
to this plain question : Will it be possible to arouse the humane 
people of England, Holland, Germany, France, and Italy to 
the perils that beset bird life in time to save even the best of 
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the birds of the world? If the answer is ‘No,’ then the children 
of the men and women of to-day will have to study the most 
beautiful and most curious birds of the world in picture-books 
and museums. 

T have observed wild bird-life as closely as my opportunities 
would permit in three continents, and throughout a period of 
forty years. I am in touch with hundreds of travellers and 
thousands of resident observers. For fifteen years my mail 
has been burdened with reports of slaughter, of decrease in 
bird life, and of extermination. I have collected pictures of 
slaughter until I am sick of the sight of such things. I have 
before me at this moment the complete catalogues of the London 
feather sale of the 14th of October 1913, and the exhibit of 
slaughter is horrifying. I have not the heart to cause all the 
ghastly figures to be summarised, because the victory for America 
versus the feather trade has already been won. 

But the pleas and the plans of the London feather trade 
for securing an indefinite continuation of its ghastly work shall 
not pass unnoticed. I am resolved to say to the British public 
once for all: Do not be hoodwinked, do not be cajoled, do not 
be deceived by ‘ the feather trade’ and its shrewdly constructed 
‘Committee for the Economic Preservation of Birds’ into giving 
the horrid trade a long lease of life while ponderous and slow- 
running gentlemen are ‘ studying’ and ‘ investigating’ and ‘ re- 
porting’ upon ways and means to raise in captivity, for their 
plumes, the impossible egret, the unattainable birds of paradise, 
and the elusive crown pigeon and eared pheasant. If you feel 
like shutting your teeth and deciding, once for all, that the trade 
shall go on because it wants the money, do it resolutely and 
shamelessly, with your eyes open; but don’t do it because you 
have been hoodwinked and deceived into thinking that the feather 
trade’s plausible Committee is really going to raise elusive tropi- 
cal birds by the million for the supply of the milliners of the 
world. 

Every person who is familiar with the results of the efforts 
that have been made to domesticate wild birds, and have them 
breed in captivity on a commercial scale, knows full well how 
meagre the results have been. Out of all the game birds of the 
world, 2442 species in all, we can almost count upon our fingers 
and thumbs the species that man has succeeded, after untold 
years of effort, in breeding and rearing on a commercial basis. 
We have the mallard duck, mandarin duck, woodduck, swan, 
goose, no cranes, no shore birds, the Barbary dove, pigeon, no 
quail whatever, one grouse, one partridge, one turkey, one guinea 
fowl, two or three pheasants, the jungle fowl, and that is about 


all. 
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Mr. MclIlhenny has proven that egrets will breed and rear 
their young in man’s neighbourhood provided they are wholly 
unmolested year in and year out. But who will catch those shy 
and timid birds in their nesting season, and forcibly pluck them, 
without breaking up their rookeries? It is my belief that no 
one ever can or ever will, and I have seen enough of herons 
and egrets at home to justify me in advancing an opinion. | 
regard the idea of catching and plucking live egrets, on a large 
scale, as wildly impossible, and by men of my acquaintance who 
know the two white egrets of America particularly well the idea 
is regarded as preposterous. 

I warn the British people not to be deceived, now or here- 
after, by the fairy tales of those three French stoolpigeons, put 
forward by the London feather trade to prove that in Venezuela 
great quantities of white egret plumes are picked up off the 
ground, after they have been shed. Those stories have been so 
effectually disproven that, during the great battle in Washington 
last spring and summer with the American feather trade, the 
attorneys for the trade never once brought forward those French 
stories in aid of their cause. The testimony of Mr. McIlthenny 
disproved them, utterly. 

Even if for the sake of argument we grant that eventually 
the exertions of the Committee for Preservation and the other 
branches of the feather trade may succeed in breeding on a com- 
mercial basis one, or two, or even three species of birds desired 
by the milliners of Europe, where is the man who will have the 
hardihood to predict that it can be accomplished in any shorter 
period than fifteen or twenty years? Mr. Mcllhenny began his 
egret colonising eighteen years ago, left his rookery absolutely 
untouched, and it was not until three years ago that it had 
become large enough to attract attention. To-day it contains 
about 5000 birds—but they do not yield five ounces of shed plumes 
per annum ! 

Now, in the face of all this, is there any humane and honest 
Englishman who is willing that the sale of egret plumes should 
continue in England while the feather trade makes experiments 
similar to the above? Does it need special wisdom to discern 
that long before any egret-breeding experiments by any 
possibility could obtain commercial success the egrets of the 
world would be extinct? We have seen the work of the plume- 
hunters in the deadly and miasmatic swamps of Florida and 
other portions of our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. It was not the 
advance of civilisation that destroyed those egrets. It was the 
advance of barbarism and savagery. It was not the drainage of the 
Everglades that swept Florida clean of egrets in ten short years. 
It was the heedless plume-hunters. I do not believe that in all 
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Florida one single egret rookery has been ‘drained,’ as Mr. 
Bensusan stoutly maintains in the Nineteenth Century. The 
drainage of the Florida Everglades has been a failure and a farce. 
Let those who doubt it ask Mr. A. M. Dimock, author of Florida 
Enchantments. 

In the course of twenty-five or fifty years it may be possible 
to create somewhere a preserve for birds of paradise so great 
and so populous that a certain number of birds could each year 
be killed for the feather trade; but what about the dangers of 
the present hour? The Paris milliners are crazy for skins of the 
greater and lesser bird of paradise. During the month preceding 
the closing of the American market 4500 skins of those two 
species were imported at New York. No one can say how many 
more thousands of skins were imported at New York during 
1913 previous to September, but the total was unquestionably 
very great. 

The present perils of bird life from the millinery trade are 
painfully apparent. The understanding of their meaning re- 
quires no great amount of wisdom, and no special knowledge 
whatever. All the world knows that no wild species of bird or 
mammal can long withstand pursuit and slaughter for commercial 
purposes. No Committee for Economic Preservation is needed 
to prove or to expound that cold fact ! The-nations having oversea 
colonies that produce birds of paradise, crown pigeons, pheasants, 
parrots, condors, or any other birds now being slaughtered for 
the feather trade, must immediately put an end to that slaughter 
or see all those birds exterminated. The measures by which to 
stop the slaughter are two in number : suppress the feather trade 
in Great Britain, and stop all exportations of wild birds’ feathers 
from all British colonies, except the very few that are needed for 
educational purposes. 

Six months ago the New York feather trade claimed that the 
closing of our market would not save any birds; that the slaugh- 
tered birds would merely go elsewhere for sale. We contended 
that the regular annual quota of birds for America would no longer 
be killed. Let us see about results. 

At the London feather sale of the 14th of October 1913 the 
market suffered a tremendous decline: On account of bad prices 
and lack of buyers, one third of the lots offered had to be with- 
drawn. The exact number of lots offered was 1174, and the 
number withdrawn was 368. It is with much interest that we 
have made a complete summary of the offerings that could find 
no sale because the American market was tightly closed. The 


1 ‘Birds and the Plumage Trade,’ November 1913. 
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chief products of millinery slaughter that literally went begging 
on that occasion were as follows : 


1203 skins of greater bird of paradise. 

127 skins of rifle bird of paradise. 

761 skins of emu. 
1212 skins of eared pheasant (Numidie), 
1237 skins of Lady Amherst pheasant. 
790 skins of golden pheasant. 

142 skins of Impeyan pheasant. 

105 skins of pelican. 

318 skins of marabou stork. 

22,810 skins of kingfishers. 

173 skins of scarlet ibis. 
3321 skins of terns (‘ white sea swallows’). 
400 skins of gulls. 

30 skins of owls. 

308 skins of cockatoo. 

1759 skins of parrots. 

2494 ounces egret plumes=14,964 birds. 
17,402 wing and tail feathers of condor. 
1993 wing and tail feathers of eagle. 
34,681 wing and tail feathers of hawk. 

544 wings of macaw. 


The above list contains the principal items of the sales that 
could not be made. Multiply these totals by three, and the result 
should show a fair approximation of the whole product of world- 


wide bird-slaughter as offered in London on the 14th of October. 

Do Englishmen like this picture? The British nation loves 
fair play ; but does it regard the feather trade for greed and vanity 
as fair play to the defenceless birds of the world? Will the zoo- 
logists of Great Britain permit themselves to be hoodwinked by 
the feather trade’s ‘Committee for Economic Preservation ’?— 
which is by long odds the shrewdest move for procrastination and 
infinite delay that ever was devised by the most dangerous enemies 
of bird life. 

There are those who fear that the great mass of British 
humanitarians cannot be aroused on this subject in time to save 
the birds. That is an open question; and its final answer rests 
with the British press. It is impossible to reach millions of people 
by circulars. The American victory was made possible by the 
co-operation of 130 newspapers and magazines, supplementing 
other campaign work. 

The most serious feature of the British situation is that condi- 
tions have become so perilous for unprotected birds that their 
cause must be advanced now, or never. 


Wittiam T. Hornapay. 
New York. 
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II 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 


AMONG all the ways of regarding birds, the most incompre- 
hensible is that the descendants of Adam, into whose keeping 
were entrusted ‘the fowl of the air,’ should wish to keep living 
winged things in cages, and that Eve’s daughters should wish to 
bedizen themselves with stolen feathers. 

There are a few species of bird which are easily domesticated, 
and resolving themselves into poultry and game can be used for 
human food, without the infliction of cruelty or the fear of the 
undue diminution of numbers; and there is one bird, unique in 
structure and habits—namely the ostrich—which can provide 
women with feather ornaments without any destruction of life, 
and with the minimum of discomfort to its unwieldy and flightless 
self. 

Poultry, game birds, and the ostrich are in a category all to 
themselves ; and much, if not all, of that which concerns the well- 
being and preservation of the countless other species of the bird 
kingdom relates not at all to these three classes. 

Birds are man’s ally in as far as without them agriculture, 
fruit culture, arboriculture, and horticulture would be impossible. 
They are also man’s protectors in that they devour insects and 
ticks which, if left without this check upon them, would spread 
disease on a scale impossible of computation. The beauty, 
elusiveness, variety, and complexity of birds have been an 
esthetic joy in all ages; the world to many would be a dark and 
dismal place without these wonders of creation. Scenery and 
landscapes once lovely have become blank and dreary, and 
it is the plumage trade which has brought this about. As 
virgin land is taken into cultivation by man, as dwellings are 
built, as drainage becomes necessary, birds of many species are 
driven from their haunts ; this and other conditions brought about 
by man’s necessity and by climatic changes tend seriously to 
diminish the world’s avi-fauna, and, among other reasons, make 
it imperatively the duty of man to take steps to end all un- 
necessary and preventible destruction. 

To this duty the civilised nations are now tardily awakening. 
The United States of America are in the van, and have enacted 
State laws which, within their own borders, forbid the killing 
of any birds whatsoever for millinery purposes; and in the year 
of grace 1913 the Senate decreed the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of all plumage ; so now, not only are all American plumassiers 
and milliners without supplies of feather trimmings, but these 
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ill-gotten ornaments are snatched from the headgear in actual 
wear and in bonnet- and hat-box of all women who land on terri- 
tory over which float the Stars and Stripes. 

The same year 1913 saw the introduction of a Government 
Bill into the British Parliament to prohibit the importation into 
England of the plumage of any wild bird killed for millinery pur- 
poses. The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, and other 
Associations, and individuals are actively promoting this Bill, 
which bears the names of Mr. C. E. Hobhouse (Chancellor of 
the Duchy), Mr. Sydney Buxton (President of the Board of 
Trade), and Mr. E. S. Montagu (of the India Office) ; those in- 
terested in the measure have high hopes that it will become law 
during the forthcoming Parliamentary Session. This Bill is iden- 
tical with the one which, after exhaustive inquiries by a Select 
Committee, passed the House of Lords in 1908. 

The measure is naturally fiercely opposed by the feather trade ; 
it is also fiercely denounced by a body styling itself the Committee 
for the Economic Preservation of Birds, which is composed of 
feather merchants whose denunciations are comprehensible, and 
of certain individuals who, on account of their standing in the 
scientific world, have been asked to join hands with the dealers 
in their efforts to perpetuate and preserve the traffic in the plumage 
of wild birds. That these latter gentlemen should be opposed 
to Mr. Hobhouse’s Plumage Bill is, to practical people, frankly 
incomprehensible. 

The principal pleas of this Committee for economic preserva- 
tion are (a) that the case against the plume trade is not proven; 
(b) that the trade itself ought to be left to make its own regula- 
tions concerning the killing of birds; and (c) that the Bill, if 
passed, will not avail to prevent the further slaughter of birds. 

(a) The indictment against the plume trade began in 1868 
with the protest made by Alfred Newton, Professor of Zoology, 
Cambridge University, at the British Association meeting, against 
the slaughter of gulls off the British coast: ‘ Fair and innocent 
as the snowy plumes may appear in @ lady’s hat, I must tell 
the wearer the truth—she bears the murderer’s brand on her 
forehead.’ The indictment has been growing in volume ever 
since; it is to be found in the writings of almost every ornitho- 
logist and naturalist of any eminence in Europe, Asia, America, 
Africa, and Australia; it is to be found in the business journals 
and returns of all trading countries; it has been evidenced and 
ocularly demonstrated six times a year for the past quarter of a 
century in the Cutler Street warehouses, London; it has been 
visualised over and over again during the past forty years in 
assemblages of fashionably dressed women, for rarely has 
anyone possessed of even an elementary knowledge of plumage 
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variations attended such an assemblage anywhere in the world 
without experiencing disgust at having flaunted before his eyes 
the breeding plumage of some beautiful, and harmless, and useful 
birds. 

' The case against the plume trade is a heavy indictment; it 
has been summarised in publications issued by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, copies of which can be had for the 
asking. Fuller statements, made on irrefragable evidence, are 
also to be found in Our Vanishing Wild Life, published in 1913, 
by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoological 
Park. 

(b) To plead that the guilty party, even if aided and guided 
by a few voluntary scientific experts, should be left to regulate 
its own condemned traffic, is an insult to common-sense. Feather 
traders in England, when confronted with the trickery adopted to 
evade the numerous laws which are now in force against export, 
plead their inability to control the shipments, and loudly proclaim 
that they are not responsible for the shooting of birds and the 
devastation which is wrought. 

The birds, they allege, are not being exterminated, because, 
although swept out of existence in many districts, specimens are 
still to be found in other places. The traders are satisfied if a 
sufficiently large supply of the coveted feathers somehow and 
from somewhere continues to find its way to the sale rooms. 

(c) It is also an insult to the intelligence of ordinary people to 
say that the Bill would be ineffective; it will have the effect of 
closing England as a market, which will enormously lessen the 
demand for fancy feathers and plumage, and therefore the supply 
—i.e. the killing of birds—must inevitably lessen also; prohibi- 
tion of import is a proper corollary and aid to the export regula- 
tions made by other countries and by British Colonies. 

The contention sometimes put forward that workpeople will 
be thrown out of employment to any appreciable extent is not 
worthy of serious consideration. Inquiries have been made as to 
the numbers of workwomen employed both in London and Paris 
in the seasonal trade of manipulating ‘ fancy feathers’ (the trade 
term for feathers other than ostrich), and it has been ascertained 
that they are comparatively few in number, and that they do not 
rely entirely on the fancy feather industry. The same nimble 
fingers can as easily curl and shape ostrich plumes as twist and 
paste together the feathers of egrets, herons, kingfishers, birds of 
paradise, humming birds, tanagers, crowned pigeons, orioles, 
trogans, toucans, quetzals, scarlet ibis, woodpeckers, flycatchers, 
lyre birds, condors, albatross, flamingoes, white cranes, bustards, 
pelicans, falcons, terns or sea swallows, sooty terns, regent bower- 
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birds,” ete. The same fingers could be employed in fashioning 
millinery ornaments out of manufactured articles; indeed, with 
fancy feathers swept out of the market, employment would in 
all probability be increased ; the demand for ostrich feathers and 
for manufactured materials would necessarily be greater, and an 
impetus would thus be given to industries which give more em- 
ployment and better pay to men, women, and girls, than the 
miserable coins, guns, whiskey or opium doled out to natives and 
plume hunters in unhealthy and remote swamps, forests, and ever- 
glades. 

The defenders of the feather trade write a great deal about 
the danger of transference of a ‘ British’ industry to Paris—the 
circumscribed commercial Paris that they know; but birds have 
friends among French people, both in Paris and outside the city, 
and their reply to this bogey is that Paris is not France, and 
Paris is not a seaport. Paris will no more receive the trade with 
acclamation than it will give a welcome to the Committee for the 
Economic Preservation of Birds which has been endeavouring 
to find a home there. 

At a meeting of the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France held in Paris in December last, certain members endea- 
voured to persuade the Society to give its adhesion to a project 
for the formation of a Committee for the Economic Preservation 
of Birds. The question was referred to the Ornithological Sec- 
tion ; they gave patient and prolonged hearing to the plumassiers 
who were promoting the formation of the Economic Committee. 
After having heard them, and examined the documents put for- 
ward by them, the Commission stated that in their opinion the 
feather merchants had brought nothing new to light, and had 
not been able to say anything to modify the opinions hitherto held 
by bird protectors with regard to the plume trade. In the result, 
both the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de France, and the 
Ligue francaise pour la protection des Oiseaux, came to the con- 
clusion that no advantage would accrue to birds by the forma- 
tion of a Committee for Economic Preservation, and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the mass of evidence which had been 
brought before the Parliaments of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, and had led to the passing of the Prohibition 
Law in the U.S.A., was unimpeachable and trustworthy. 

‘The feather traders also threaten England with the transfer- 
ence to other Continental ports of the trade in these raw ‘ fancy 
feathers,’ which, after all, merely come into London to be sold 
by auction, the greater proportion being almost immediately: re- 
exported to be ‘made up’ abroad. Of such a trade England 
should be proud to be rid, and it is not so certain, in view of the 

2 Numbers of all these species have figured in the London feather sales. 
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German, French, Dutch, Austrian, Danish, and Swiss public 
opinion, which is growing in volume and force in its aversion 
to the hideous slaughter of birds for millinery purposes, that the 
traffic will be tolerated in Continental ports; it is more than 
probable that, before the transference can take place, and the 
auctions with the attendant buyers can be organised, Continental 
Governments will have passed laws prohibiting the importation 
of plumage into their respective countries. 

The day will soon dawn when no women in civilised and law- 
abiding countries will be allowed, in the words of the late Lord 
Lilford, then President of the British Ornithologists’ Union, ‘ to 
disfigure their heads’ with the plumage of wild birds. 

The United States of America, all honour to them, have 
snatched from England the credit of taking the lead in a measure 
long overdue, and which is certain in course of time to become 
universal law—the sooner the better for the birds’ sake, as well 
as for the sake of the traders themselves, who can then employ 
their energies and money more profitably than in fighting the 
inevitable. 

FRANK E. LEMON. 
(Hon. Secretary, Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, London.) 








THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND IN AUSTRALIA 


THE Welsh Church Bill, during its stormy and prolonged par- 
liamentary progress, has been the cause of some dogmatic 
although not invariably accurate statements with regard to the 
‘Church of England in the Dioceses of Australia and Tasmania.’ 
The Church of England in Australia, it hag been assumed, is 
free to adapt itself to its own changed circumstances. It has been 
held up as an example of what freedom has done, and of what 
disestablishment may do. Yet, as a matter of fact, the absence 
of legal freedom is causing grave concern to Churchmen in Aus- 
tralia, and is a danger signal to those who are concerned with 
the future of the four Welsh dioceses. These dioceses, at present, 
are part of the Province of Canterbury. They are articulated 
at numberless points with the body of English law. The English 
Courts of law, at the last resort—for almost all ecclesiastical dis- 
putes involve the ‘rights of property’ in one form or another— 
will interpret any new relationship brought about by disestablish- 
ment, and in doing so will not consider the intentions of legisla- 
tors but the laws themselves. It is not inconceivable, therefore, 
that the four Welsh dioceses may find themselves after disestab- 
lishment hampered at some unforeseen point with the established 
Church of England in such a way as to render self-development 
difficult, if not impossible. This will be found a far greater injury 
to the life of the Church than partial disendowment—far more 
difficult to cope with. It is in this connexion that the present 
legal position of the Church of England in Australia may find 
its immediate interest in this country—an interest which is quite 
distinct from the concern felt by Churchmen in the Common- 
wealth. 

It is quite true that the Church in Australia, for some sixty 
years, believed itself free to adapt itself to Australian needs. In 
this belief it was organised for corporate action in a system of 
Diocesan, Provincial, and General Synods. But from time to 
time grave doubts were expressed as to the foundations of synodic 
action, and finally a committee was appointed by General Synod 
to take Counsels’ opinion on the matter in England and in 
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‘Australia.!' A full case was carefully prepared, and certain ques- 
tions covering the whole field of inquiry were asked. Counsels’ 
opinion from England was practically identical with that received 
from Australia, and revealed the disturbing fact that the Church 
of England in Australia has not yet found a method by which 
it can adapt itself lawfully to Australian circumstances and needs. 


I 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In order to understand the exact position of affairs, it will 
be necessary to recapitulate briefly the steps by which the Church 
of England in Australia has developed. These steps have fol- 
lowed in the path of political self-government in the several States, 
although they have lagged far behind the centralising develop- 
ment of federal affairs brought about at the constitution of the 
Commonwealth. 

The foundation of the Church of England in Australia was 
laid at the same time as that of the English Civil authority— - 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Previously the Aus- 
tralian continent had been included in the sphere of influence 
of the old East India Company, which received its charter in 
1600. It technically became a British Possession when Captain 
Cook raised the flag in 1770. But there was no European settle- 
ment prior to Saturday, the 26th of January 1788, when the 
‘first fleet’ anchored in Sydney Cove. The next day divine ser- 
vice was held under a great tree, which for some time remained 
the only church in Australia. The official and formal inaugura- 
tion of the Government did not take place until ten days later.’ 
There is no record that any question of ecclesiastical government 
was considered at that time. There were no provisions made for 
episcopal oversight over either the ‘ first fleet ’ chaplain or his Aus- 
tralian congregation—save so far that by an order of Council of 
Charles the First all British subjects living abroad were nominally 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. But this 
omission did not affect the development of the Church. A ‘ wattle 
and dab’ building, raised by the chaplain at his own cost, was 
succeeded by other and more dignified edifices. Grants of land 
were made as settlement spread, and it may be marked that such 
grants were made for ‘Church of England purposes.’ 

In the year 1813 a definite step in Church organisation was 
taken. An Act of George the Third,* after reciting the self- 


* The Counsel consulted in England were Mr. Arthur Cohen, Lord Robert 
Cecil, and Mr. A. B. Kempe. The Australian Counsel were Mr. Adrian Knox 
and Mr. J. Musgrave Harvey. 

* Vide Nineteenth Century and After, July 1905. 

* Act 53 George III. c. 155, 
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evident fact that sufficient provision had not been made for the -- 
maintenance of a Church established within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter (which included Australia), created 
a new Bishopric for the whole huge territory. The See thus 
created was that of Calcutta. By Letters Patent the Crown 
granted to the Bishop of Calcutta full power and authority to 
perform the functions of a Bishop, and to exercise jurisdiction 
according to the ecclesiastical laws of England. So it happened 
that Australia found its first ecclesiastical government by becom- 
ing part of the Diocese of Calcutta. This was no arbitrary nor 
irrational proceeding. It was part of a natural development. In 
1824 another step was made. Australia was created an Arch- 
deaconry. The Archdeacon of Australia was subordinate to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, but he had a Court in Australia for hearing 
ecclesiastical cases. He also had an ez officio seat on the Legisla- 
tive Council of New South Wales, and a salary of 10001. paid 
from the colonial revenue. Ten years later Australia ceased to 
be part of the Diocese of Calcutta. In 1836 the Bishopric of 
Australia was constituted. Archdeacon Broughton became 
Bishop Broughton, and his jurisdiction was defined by Letters 
Patent. Later the Bishopric of Australia was divided and sub- 
divided many times. 

During the same, and the succeeding periods, the civil 
government was also passing through a process of devolution. It 
is not necessary here to trace the various steps by which self- 
government was given by the Crown, first to the States and finally 
to the Commonwealth, but it should be noted that such steps 
were necessitated by the development of Australia under condi- 
tions requiring different treatment from that in the old country. 

The next phase of development was the gradual disentangle- 
ment of the Australian States from the union between them- 
selves and what was practically their established Church. The 
‘ first fleet’ chaplain received his salary from the Crown.  Arch- 
deacon Broughton was paid from the colonial revenue, and his 
stipend, after his appointment by Letters Patent as Bishop, was 
reserved from the same source. The State also paid a proportion 
of the stipends of all the Church of England clergy during the 
early days of the Colony. And while the State was not always 
sympathetic with the religious work of the Church, it was in- 
variably inclined to utilise the chaplains, as the clergy were called, 
for civil purposes. For instance, they were generally appointed 
as magistrates, and however satisfactorily they exercised magis- 
terial functions, the appointments cannot have forwarded the 
spiritual work of the Church. Indeed, the chaplains themselves 
complained bitterly at times of the anomaly of their position. 

As an example in point. The first Licensing Act passed in 
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Australia provided that a certificate from a Church of England 
minister should be produced by any publican applying for a 
licence.* So also under the first Act for the Registration of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths,’ any minister of religion (not 
being a clergyman of the Church of England) solemnising a 
baptism, marriage, or burial, was compelled to notify the clergy- 
man in charge of the parish in which the service was performed. 
A penalty for failure to notify could be enforced under the pro- 
visions of an Act for the suppression of rogues and vagabonds.° 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that such a conception of the 
functions of an established Church was found to be unworkable. 
It was succeeded in Australia by a system of the State paying, 
and utilising as far as possible, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist clergy, as well as clergy of the Church of England. 
‘A single established Church was thus supplanted by four quasi- 
establishments. But finally the present arrangement was 
adopted, under which the several States recognise all religious 
bodies equally but ‘ establish’ none. 

During this disentanglement of the Church and the Australian 
States an equally important development in various parts of the 
Empire was going on in the relationship between the Colonial 
Churches and the Home Government. The movement in Aus- 
tralia owed its inception to a practical weakness in those mandates 
of the Crown known as ‘ Letters Patent.’ Successive Bishops 
were appointed under these mandates, which defined their 
authority to exercise jurisdiction according to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England in certain matters. The high-sounding 
phraseology seemed satisfactory, but it failed in practice. For 
instance it was found that the only practical means of disciplining 
an errant clergyman was to revoke his licence and to stop his 
salary under an Act of Council. The Council obviously could 
stop payment of the salary it gave a clergyman, but when the 
State ceased paying salaries this disciplinary power lapsed also. 

The Letters Patent failed at another point after the sub- 
division of the original diocese of Australia into several Sees. It 
was then found that they had not provided for concerted action 
on the part either of the Bishops or of the Clergy and Laity. It 
must be remembered that the ecclesiastical law of the Church of 
England was declared to govern the administration of Australia. 
The Act of the submission of the Clergy, passed in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth,” was seriously held to make it illegal to 
assemble a Synod, either Diocesan or Provincial, without special 
permission of the Crown! However, disregarding all penalties 


* 6 George IV. No. 4. * 6 George IV. No. 21. 
* The Full Case for Counsel, pp. 6, 7. 7 25 Henry VIII. c. 10. 
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under this Act, the Bishops of the Province of Australia met in 
Sydney in the year 1850. They passed certain resolutions, pre- 
faced by a careful statement that they were not exercising the 
powers of a Provincial Synod, and these resolutions have formed 
the basis of subsequent Church organisation in Australia. They 
provided for the creation of Synods, for Church membership, for 
the exercise of discipline, and they made certain suggestions with 
regard to Church Services being better fitted for the needs of 
Australia. 

The Church of England in Australia thus found itself in an 
anomalous position. It was declared part of the Church of 
England and its Bishops were given by the Crown jurisdiction 
similar to that exercised by Bishops in England, but this juris- 
diction could not be exercised, nor could the Church itself be 
organised legally to meet the difficulties and meeds of its new 
environment. Upon the point of the legality of convening Synods 
there was considerable difference of opinion in Australia from 
the first, but there was practical unanimity upon the necessity 
for the various dioceses taking steps to approach their several 
State legislatures for the legalisation of Synodic action. The 
Acts obtained were not identical. Speaking generally the Church 
of England in New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania has 
based the legality of Synodic action upon Acts of State Parlia- 
ment, and in Queensland, South Australia, and West Australia 
upon the ‘Consensual Compact’ approved by the respective 
States under their laws of contract. 


























II 
PRESENT STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 















This represents the present stage of development. Relying 
upon these various Acts, the Church in Australia developed an 
organisation, far from perfect so far as its central authority is 
concerned, but otherwise fitted for Australian needs. It now 
finds that legally this development is only justified so far as it 
runs side by side with the development of the Church of England 
in England. It is not too much to say therefore that the Coun- 
sels’ opinion referred to above, making this point plain, came like 
a thunderbolt to ecclesiastical jurists, destroying all their delusions 
as to ‘a free church in a free country.” The following extracts 
from Counsels’ opinion speak for themselves. Counsel advise 
that : 


The Anglican Churches in Australia and Tasmania are all organised 
upon the basis that they are not merely Churches ‘in communion with’ 
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or ‘in connection with’ the Church of England, but are actual parts of 
that Church.*® 

The law of the Church of England as determined by its formularies and 
by the decisions of the English Courts, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, must be regarded as 

inding by the civil courts of the colonies.*® 

If any Synod relying on its present powers of legislation purported to 
pass canons, ordinances, or determinations altering or contravening the 
ecclesiastical law of the Church of England, such canons would at the 
present time be ultra vires and illegal.” 

It is not competent for any Bishop, Metropolitan, Primate, or Synod 
to permit the use of any service not provided by the Book of Common 
Prayer which an English Bishop could not lawfully permit in his Diocese 
in England.¥t 
It is difficult to refrain from multiplying extracts from this 
disturbing document. Sufficient, however, has been written to 
show that despite a considerable number of Acts of Parliament, 
in the opinion of Counsel, the Church of England in Australia, 
so far, has not been legally enabled to adapt itself to Australian 
needs. ‘I'he ‘enabling Acts’ and ‘ Consensual Compacts’ alike 
have failed to remove the legal disabilities entailed by the fact 
that all Church of England properties in Australia are held in trust 
for Church of England purposes, or to obviate the fact that until 
the trust is removed it is the law of the Church of England in 
England alone which determines what are the purposes of the 
Church in Australia. It follows that the Constitutions and 

Canons of the Church of England in Australia, based, as the 
case may be, upon State enactments or upon State recognition, 
are valueless from a legal point of view. If they assert nothing 
different from Church of England law in England they are un- 
necessary ; if they go beyond or contravene that law they are ultra 
vires. There may be nice points for lawyers to settle as to what 
parts of the law of England are clearly confined in their operation 
to England itself."* But the disturbing fact remains that the 
Church now finds itself in much the same position it occupied 
sixty years ago when it first decided to apply to the several State 
Parliaments for relief. 

Despite all the recent commotion about the ‘legal nexus,’ it 
is safe to say that the inconvenience and the danger of the 
situation have not yet been fully realised. The Bishops collec- 
tively and individually have authorised special services for 
Australian needs, in good faith, without considering very much 
whether or not an English Bishop could ‘lawfully permit’ such 
services in his diocese in England. The clergy are continually 
contravening the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
altering the services to suit the needs, or the fancied needs, of 


* Counsels’ Opinion, p. 26. * Ibid. p. 23. % Ibid. p. 34. 
12 Ibid. p. 24. 8 Ibid, p. 22. 4 Ibid. p. 23. 
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both town and bush. The laity are not much disturbed as to 
the legality of such acts unless their own prejudices are inter- 
fered with. Neither Bishops, Clergy, nor Laity apparently have 
seriously considered what effect such actions, if called into 
question, would have upon the possession of Church property 
held under @ trust. Synodic legislation has been made and 
administered without question as to whether it added to or con- 
travened the ecclesiastical law of the Church of England in 
England. Yet not one of the many referred to would be likely 
to maintain that faulty foundations for law, or lighthearted dis- 
regard of law, were matters of little importance. 

Counsel in England and Australia were asked specifically if it 
would be competent for any Australian State or the Common- 
wealth ‘to give legislative authority to the dioceses within the 
respective ambits of their legislative powers for the altering and 
amending of the Book of Common Prayer or other formularies 
without interfering with the present relations between the Church 
at home and abroad?” They replied ** ‘ that the Federal Legis- 
lature has no power to legislate in such matters except in 
the Federal Territory,’ and it may be presumed in Papua. But 
the respective State Legislatures ‘can clearly give authority to 
Synods or any other body to make any alterations it requires in 
the Book of Common Prayer without forfeiting the right of the 
Church of England in such State to any property there situate.’ 

In reply to another question as to what would be the effect, 
in a court of law, if any Synod passed an ordinance permitting 
‘the use of services not provided by the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ Counsel opined such law would be wltra vires. An 
alteration of a ‘vital kind’** ‘ would undoubtedly deprive the 
Church of the benefit of its existing property. If the whole of 
the members of the Church of England joined in such a secession 
it would become necessary for the Court of the State in question 
to settle a scheme cy prés for the application of the trust pro- 
perty. If there continued a minority who refused to depart from 
the original trusts of the property it would become entitled to 
the full benefit thereof.’ The well-known ‘ Wee Free Case’ ** 
would thus be repeated in Australia unless the Church of Eng- 
land in Australia profited by the experience of the Free Church 
in Scotland and applied beforehand to the State Legislatures 
for indemnifying Acts. It would suffer a similar fate if it acted 
for itself in Synod, and then pleaded in a court of law for support 
of such action. 

The ‘legal nexus’ has been a burning question in Australia 
for the past two years. It has been debated in every Australian 


™% Counsels’ Opinion, pp. 25, 26, 34, 35. 8 Ibid. p. 34. 
16 Free Church of Scotland v. Overton. 
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Synod. It has been the subject of many episcopal utterances, 
and still more newspaper controversies. And yet, inconceivable 
as it may seem, the legal position has been largely overlooked 
or misunderstood. As an example, Archbishop Wright, the last 
episcopal speaker upon the subject, in his address to Sydney 
Diocesan Synod is reported to have made the following statement 
with regard to the ‘legal nexus’ : 

The Prayer Book alone binds us to the Church of England, as also in 

England it binds together the Province of Canterbury and the Province of 
York, which otherwise would be two Churches. The severance of the 
nexus means neither more nor less than securing an alteration of law 
so that we can alter the Prayer Book and especially its rubrics as we 
please.?? 
With this peculiar view of the legal connexion between the Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York the writer has no concern. The 
point he wishes to illustrate is the apparent inability on the part 
of so many to realise what is the real point at issue. Perhaps 
this inability may be due in part to the fact that no serious case 
of ecclesiastical discipline has been taken into the Civil Courts 
since Counsels’ opinion upon the ‘legal nexus’ has been made 
public. The Civil Courts interpret Church laws in Australia only 
where the rights of property are involved, but these are involved 
in the case, let it be said, of a clergyman removed from his 
benefice for wilful disobedience to the Canons of his diocese. So 
far Diocesan Canons have been applied, at least in Queensland, 
as ‘contractual rules.’ But, in view of the Counsels’ opinion 
upon the subject it will now be competent for any clergyman who 
has broken such rules to plead that they are ultra vires, and by 
appealing to English law to bring down like a castle of cards 
a large part of the structure of canonical legislation. This is no 
imaginary danger, as every student of South African Church 
history will remember. How it will be met in Australia when 
it arises must remain a matter of conjecture. The additional 
danger will then arise of hasty legislation, which may easily drive 
a wedge into the unity of the Australian Church. 

The whole position is complicated by the federal character 
of Australia. The Commonwealth, it will be remembered, has no 
power to legislate upon religious matters except in Papua and in 
the Northern Territory. The States have retained the rights of 
recognition of religious bodies. The dioceses of the Church of 
England therefore are legally recognised by the several States, 
not by the Commonwealth. As has been shown, the method of 
recognition differs in the several States, and this fact, for purposes 
of argument, may affect the whole position in a serious manner. 
For instance, at least two dioceses in Queensland are bound by 


1 Church Standard (Sydney), October 3, 1913. 
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certain fundamental provisions of their constitutions, ratified by 
the State, to the interpretation of all matters of dispute by English 
ecclesiastical decisions. The Archbishop of Sydney, in the speech 
quoted above, stated that ‘no new legislation in the Church of 
England can be forced upon us in New South Wales.’** Granted 
that Dr. Wright is correct, it will be seen that already there must 
be @ variation in two States of the Commonwealth as to the 
standard of appeal—by one standard being set in England, the 
other being partially set in Australia. This supposition, as all 
jurists will recognise, may have far-reaching effects of the gravest 
importance. 


Ill 


ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 


The first constructive action to remedy the matter was taken 
in September 1912 by the Queensland Provincial Synod. A 
series of five comprehensive motions were introduced by the 
writer at the request of the Queensland House of Bishops. These 
were debated by Synod for two days, and finally were passed 
unanimously by the House of Bishops and almost unanimously 
by the House of Representatives. The first resolution 
asserted in the words of the resolution of the Lambeth Con- 
ference the general principle of the autonomy of national Churches. 
The second asserted that the Church in Australia should be 
autonomous whilst remaining in full communion with the Church 
in England. The third resolution expressed the belief that the 
dioceses in the various States must seek legal relief through their 
respective State Legislatures. The fourth resolution provided for 
taking steps for drafting a ‘Relief Bill’ for consideration by 
General Synod. nd the fifth resolution requested General 
Synod to seek legal opinion regarding the proper method of 
organising the Church in Australia as an autonomous Church in 
full communion with the Church in England. 

It will be seen that these resolutions only contemplate action so 
far as bringing the matter before General Synod which meets 
in 1915. There is no desire in Australia to present the spectacle 
of a Church split into States and Provinces, although this may 
easily come about if the policy of drift is followed. On the con- 
trary, it is much to be desired that the constitution of an autono- 
mous Church of England in Australia—when it comes—shall be 
as perfect as the best jurists can make it, that it shall be 
a document in which the whole Anglican Communion can take 
pride. 

So far as the attitude of the several Legislatures towards a 


* Church Standard (Sydney), October 3, 1913. 
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Relief Bill is concerned, it is possible to estimate it fairly 
accurately. They will demand something like general unanimity 
in favour of change, and a detailed plan as to what is proposed to be 
substituted in the place of the body of ecclesiastical decisions in 
England which are at present binding alike upon both the English 
and Australian Church. It is here that the function of the General 
Synod of Australia must come in. General Synod, in its present 
form, is obviously unfitted to be the governing body, but any 
plans of reform of General Synod should be undertaken together 
with, not antecedent to, the formation of plans for a self-govern- 
ing Church. The two problems can be solved only in correla- 
tion. The parts should be made with due regard to the whole, 
if the whole is to work well. A final Court of Appeal must be also 
determined upon. So far the most serious proposal is to make 
the Lambeth Consultative Committee the Court of Appeal. Be 
it remembered there is no desire to break the spiritual nexus with 
England. The doctrine and teachings should be the same in 
Australia and England. It is the legal nexus which is incon- 
venient, because it makes the development and discipline of the 
Church in Australia dependent legally upon the conditions of 
Church life in England without any corresponding advantage 
accruing. 

The practical difficulties in the path of reform are numerous 
and great. The first difficulty is due to the slowness with which 
the legal point at issue is being apprehended. Then there is the 
difficulty of framing a wise policy and getting it accepted. Ex- 
perience seems to show that while democracies are slow to take 
wide or far-reaching views of policy, the would-be counsellors of 
democracies are both numerous and assertive. Then there is a 
difficulty associated with united action. The federal system 
necessitates the Church of England appealing to the several State 
Legislatures. But by far the greatest difficulty, and danger, is 
entailed by the strong inclination, not peculiar to democracies, of 
allowing things to remain as they are until something happens. 
As has been shown, this apathy may result in the slow growth 
of varying doctrinal standards and ritual ‘uses’ in the several 
States, or an acute divergence of legal basis may be precipitated 
by some urgent case of discipline calling forth legal action in one 
State without reference to the Church in other States. And, it 
is a legal maxim, laws framed to meet special cases are seldom 
wise or permanent. All this may appear to have no bearing out- 
side Australia. But British leaders of democracies also suffer 
from their horizon being too rigidly bound by their own environ- 
ments. And it is safe to prophesy, if Welsh disestablishment 
is consummated with imperfect machinery for freedom of develop- 
ment, it will be a titanic task to get subsequent agreement as to 
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what kind of freedom to seek if it is agreed that freedom shall - 
be sought at all. 

There can be no difference in opinion that the movement 
towards autonomy in Australia is fraught with the gravest im- 
portance to the Church of England throughout the whole Anglican 
Communion. The writer believes it deserves the consideration 
both of those gentlemen in charge of the Welsh Church 
Bill and of those who are opposing any legal severance 
from the primatial see of Canterbury. In the event of their dis- 
establishment being consummated, it would be a great injury to 
the four Welsh dioceses to be tied to a Church with a different 
legal entity—a Church bound to consider primarily English in- 
terests, and without power to deal with interests outside its own 
ambit. 

GrorceE HorsFratt FropsHam (Bishop). 
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CLUBLAND TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Mr. CHESTERTON, in an essay on the institution of the family, 
bases his humorous and convincing arguments in its defence on 
the vigorous character of the small community as compared with 
the large. The individual, he says, who cannot choose his own 
companions, and must associate, as in a family, with fellow- 
creatures as to whose characteristics he was not consulted, lives 
in a far wider world than the man who dwells in a large com- 
munity and seeks only the society of kindred spirits. The one 
makes acquaintance with the palpitating facts of life, learning a 
large-hearted tolerance among the fierce varieties and uncompro- 
mising divergencies of his fellows; the other leaves the bracing 
contact of all sorts and conditions of men, to guard his sensitive 
spirit from the realities of life, and to foster mental laziness and 
spiritual atrophy in the smothering society of sympathisers. 

He illustrates his point by a comparison of the modern club 
with the institution in the early days of its development, summing 
up his conclusions thus : 

When London was smaller, and the parts of London were more self- 
contained and parochial, the club was valued as a place where a man 
could be sociable. Now the club is valueg as a place where a man can 
be unsociable. The more the enlargement and elaboration of our civilisa- 
tion goes on, the more the club ceases to be a place where a man can have 
@ noisy argument, and becomes a place where a man can have what is 
somewhat fantastically called a quiet chop. Its aim is to make a man 
comfortable, and to make a man comfortable is to make him the opposite 
of sociable. Sociability, like all good things, is full of discomforts, 
dangers, and renunciations. The club tends to produce the most degraded 
of all combinations—the luxurious anchorite, the man who combines the 
self-indulgence of Lucullus with the insane loneliness of St. Simon Stylites. 


The club, indeed, has fallen from the proud position it held 
when Dr. Johnson, the keenest of conversationalists, crushed 
the unfortunate Boswell’s attack on its life with ‘ Sir, the great 
chair of a full and pleasant town club is perhaps the throne of 
human felicity.” The club is now no longer the haunt of talk 
and talkers. It has become a mere luxurious convenience; a 
useful refuge from domesticity, where a man can relapse into a 
selfish seclusion; where his body and mind alike have no need 
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for exertion, and complete physical and.mental indolence cart 
be attained with no personal discomfort beyond a yearly sub- 
scription. The eternal afternoon of the lotus-eaters who dwell 
there is strictly guarded from the intrusion of any disturbing 
influence upon its placid, reposeful atmosphere. No member of 
the desecrating opposite sex, no masculine stranger even, may 
share the same room with its regular habitués. And if a club 
does not make a virtue of this unnatural fastidiousness, it prides 
itself upon an unparalleled lavishness of luxury, so that the 
possession either of a select exclusiveness, or of a sumptuous 
swimming-bath, is deemed a greater assurance of popularity than 
a reputation for wit among its membership. Conversational brilli- 
ance is indeed reckoned asan offence against the habitual reserve 
which is the Englishman’s standard of good taste, and it is strange 
for a modern wanderer in St. James’s, contemplating the palatial 
club buildings of the present day, and catching an occasional 
glimpse of solitary reading or eating figures, to compare modern 
club life with an imaginary picture of clubland two hundred years 
ago, when the coffee-house, the original of the modern club, at 
the zenith of its popularity, created the taste of an age and swayed 
the ideas of an epoch; when the simple rooms which did duty 
for dining, smoking, reading, and lounging in one, were full of 
a crowd of keen, witty, and intelligent talkers, discussing busi- 
ness, politics, dress or art with equal zest and interest. For it 
was as @ social institution, the centre of the most polished and 
brilliant society London has ever known, that the coffee-house 
came into vogue. It was practically called into being by the 
complete reorganisation of the social system at the time of the 
Restoration. 

After the turmoil of the Civil War society was born anew. 
For the first time the Town became the exclusive centre of the 
worlds of society and politics and art. The age had begun which 
‘held all beyond Hyde Park a desert,’ and summarily dismissed 
existence outside London as ‘ supinely calm and dully innocent’ ; 
the age which understood the country only as the background 
of a Pastoral; a place peopled by nymphs and conscious swains, 
where Philomel poured her throat in the spring, and the only 
other society was that of the fleecy care, the feathered choir, 
and the finny prey. To the men of this age the fulness and 
excitement of the Town were the very breath of life. Pepys is 
a typical example of the new society : a bourgeois, materialistic, 
worthy citizen, loving the company of his fellows, and full of 
a passionate human curiosity—a man who would inevitably 
require some social institution where he could pass several hours 
every day; where he could meet good company, enjoy conversa- 
tion, discuss the latest plays and ‘rogueish French books,’ and 
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join in delicious whispered scandals about his acquaintance. For, 
after the upheaval and unrest of the Civil War, man wanted again 
to become a social animal, to have some common centre for 
the interests of his daily leisure hours. The Court had finally 
ceased to be in touch with the masses of the people, and the 
new institution which developed so rapidly reflects the new order 
of things in the social world. The rise of the Coffee-House, and 
its development into the modern club, corresponds with the rise 
of the great Middle Class, and its development into the most 
powerful portion of the community. 

The first coffee-house was opened as early as 1650, in Oxford. 
‘In this year,’ Anthony 4 Wood tells us, ‘ Jacob, a Jew, opened 
a coffee-house at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter in the 
East, Oxon : and there it was by some, who delighted in novelty, 
drank.’ The fashion soon spread, and many houses were opened 
in the next few years, and much patronised by those under- 
graduates of the University who ‘esteemed themselves wits.’ 
Wood condemns the introduction of these new-fangled resorts 
as forming a parasite upon the tree of knowledge. ‘They have 
created,’ he complains, ‘a way of bantering among certain 
bachelors and masters, and the uttering fluently of romantic 
nonsense, unintelligible gibberish, and flourishing lies.’ Again 
and again he declares that they have ruined the sober tone proper 
to the place of learning. 

Now the aim of scholars is not to live as students ought to do, viz 
temperate, abstemious, plain and grave, but to keep dogs and horses, 
to swash it in apparel, to wear long periwigs etc. One that discourseth 
in company scholar-like, by quoting the Fathers, or producing an ancient 
verse from the poets suitable to his discourse, is accounted pedantical 
and pedagogical. Nothing but news is discoursed of at the coffee-houses. 
Sir Roger North testifies to the same at Cambridge. 


It is become a custom after chapel to repair to one or other of the 

coffee-houses where hours are spent in talking and less profitable reading 
of newspapers. And the scholars are so greedy after news (which is none 
of their business) that they neglect all for it. Thus is a vast loss of 
time grown out of a pure novelty, for who can apply close to a subject 
with his head full of a coffee-house din? 
But the craze passed quickly, in the way of all fashions, from 
the period of delicious novelty to that of the unromantically 
usual, and by 1661 we find in the stern Wood’s accounts ‘ For 
coffee at Francis Reynolds, 2d.’ ! 

In London, as early as 1659, the Rota Club, a ‘ free and open 
society of gentlemen’ led by Harrington, met nightly at the 
Turk’s Head, in New Palace Yard, Westminster, drank coffee, 
and ‘debated so wittily that the arguments in Parliament 
House were but flat to their ingenious discourse,’ and no doubt 
there were many similar houses, political in character, and openly 
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discussing and criticising affairs of State, for in December 1675 © 
Charles the Second issued the following proclamation in the 
London Gazette : 

Whereas it is most apparent that the multitude of coffee-houses of late 
years set up and kept within this kingdom, and the great resort of 
idle and disaffected persons to them, have produced very evil and dan- 
gerous effects, for that in such houses, and by occasion of the meeting of 
such persons therein, divers false, malicious and scandalous reports are 
devised and spread abroad, to the defamation of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and to the disturbance of the peace and quiet of the realm; his 
Majesty has thought it fit and necessary that the said coffee-houses for the 
future be put down and suppressed. 


It is characteristic of the new age, however, that the voice of the 
Town prevailed against that of the Court, and by 1700 there were 
three thousand coffee-houses in London. 

All were on much the same plan, and we get a very good 
idea of their interior arrangement from contemporary prints. 
Simply a large room with several tables for reading and writing ; 
a big fire, with tea and coffee always hot upon the hob; waiters 
and small boys running about serving ‘dishes’ and pipes, and 
a bar, behind which stood the fair hostess, ‘the loadstone that 
attracts men of steel.’ It was a cheery, sociable place, open all 
day, and we can see from the following doggerel verses, published 
in the early days of the fashion, that the proprietors did their 
best to encourage an atmosphere of good fellowship and general 
moderation. After ‘a brief description of the excellent virtues 
of that sober and wholesome drink called coffee, and its incom- 
parable effects in preventing and curing most diseases incident to 
humane bodies,’ the author concludes with ‘ The Rules and Orders 


of the Coffee House’ : . 


Enter, sirs, freely, but first, if you please, 
Peruse our civil orders, which are these— 

First, gentry, tradesmen, all are welcome hither 
And may, without affront, sit down together. 
Pre-eminence of place none here should mind, 
But take the next fit seat that he can find. 

Nor need any, if finer persons come, 

Rise up for to assign to them his room. 

To limit men’s expense we think not fair, 

But let him forfeit twelve pence that shall swear: 
He that shall any quarrel here begin 

Shall give each man a dish to atone the sin. 

Let noise of loud disputes be quite forborne. 

No maudlin lovers here in corners mourn. 

And touch not Scripture nor saucily wrong 
Affairs of State with an irreverent tongue. 

To keep the house more quiet and from blame 

We banish hece cards, dice and every game, 
Nor can allow of wagers, that exceed 

Five shillings, which oft times much trouble breed. 
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Let all that’s lost or forfeited be spent 

In such good liquor as the house doth vent. 
And customers endeavour to their powers, 
For to observe still seasonable hours. 
Lastly, let each man what he calls for pay, 
And so you’re welcome to come every day. 


Though it is doubtful if these rules were very strictly kept, 
as a general result the clientéle of the coffee-house was far more 
refined than that of a tavern, yet far more varied than that 
of the modern club, and the representative character of the new 
resort soon made it recognised universally as the centre of social 
life, so that a stranger would inquire, not where a man lived, 
but which coffee-house he frequented. 

Of course the coffee-house still had its enemies. The satirist 
Ward found it a fit subject for his bitter pen, and describes it 
in his usual coarse, vivid way : 


‘Come,’ said my friend, ‘let us step into this coffee-house here, as 
you are a stranger in the town, it will afford you some diversion.’ Accord- 
ingly in we went, where a parcel of meddling muck-worms were as busy 
as so many rats in an old cheese loft; some going, some coming, some 
scribbling, some drinking, some smoking, some jangling, and the whole 
room stinking of tobacco, like a Dutch scoot, or a boatswain’s cabin. 
The walls being hung with gilt frames, as a farrier’s shop with horse- 
shoes, which contained abundance of rarities, viz. nectar and ambrosia, 
maydew, golden elixirs, popular pills, liquid snuff, beautifying waters, 
dentifrices, drops, lozenges, all as infallible as the Pope. 


But the opinion of the general public must have been more 
_ hearly expressed by the Frenchman Misson : 


e 
These houses are very numerous in London, and are extremely con- 
venient. You have all manner of news there; you have a good fire, 
which you may sit by as long as you please; you have a dish of coffee, 
you meet your friends for the transaction of business, and all for a penny 
if you don’t care to spend more. 


The usual charges were twopence for a dish of coffee, three- 
halfpence for green tea, and a penny for a pipe; while for 
amusement there was gossip and the newspapers, and for com- 
pany the whole town. Everyone, from a Bishop to a high- 
wayman, frequented a coffee-house, and we find communities 
meeting as different in character as the Savile Club and the 
Stock Exchange. In fact, every rank and profession, and every 
shade of political feeling, had its particular headquarters. 

The chief business houses were Jonathan’s, in Exchange 
Alley, the resort of stock jobbers; Garraway’s, famous for its 
auctions of tea; and Lloyd’s, then in Lombard Street, the centre 
for shipping news. That this news was not always very reliable 
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we can see from a specimen in The Daily Courant of the 4th of 
August, 1704: 


Yesterday morning a letter was sent by the penny post to Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, coffee man, in Lombard Street, which letter told him that the 
French had taken the island of St. Helena, and fifteen East Indian 
ships. 

A close and circumstantial account of the engagement follows, on 
which the editor naively comments : 


*Tis very probable this letter is a forgery, but as we cannot possibly 
determine whether it be or not, and the story having made a great 
noise in town, we find ourselves obliged to give an account of it. 


Many coffee-houses were purely political in character, and 
existed only for the particular party which their frequenters 
supported. ‘A Whig will no more go to the Cocoa Tree or 
Ozinda’s, than a Tory will be seen at the St. James’s.’ Ozinda’s 
was in St. James’s Street, and has disappeared; but the other 
great Tory houses—White’s and the Cocoa Tree—still exist as 
clubs. The Cocoa Tree was originally in Pall Mall, and White’s 
was first opened on the west side of St. James’s Street. Besides 
being the resort of politicians, it was also a centre of fashion, 
and sold tickets for the society amusements of the day, so that 
Steele promised the readers of The Tatler that all accounts of 
‘gallantry, pleasure and entertainment’ should be written from 
White’s Chocolate House. In 1733 it was burnt down (an event 
immortalised by Hogarth in plate vi. of The Rake’s Progress), 
and was rebuilt in 1755 in its present position. These houses 
would be patronised by such men as Harley and Bolingbroke 
and their followers, politicians who were also leaders of fashion 
and thorough men of the world. There they would spend their 
leisure hours with their fellow wits and dandies, combining dis- 
cussions on State policy or the conduct of the war with opinions 
on the latest bons mots from the theatre or the newest cut 
in waistcoats; meeting one day to whisper plots for the Stuart 
succession, and the next to argue the philosophy of the Essay 
on Man. The less aristocratic Tory society, as represented by 
the members of the October Club, ‘a set of above a hundred 
Parliament men who drink October beer at home and meet 
every evening to consult affairs, and drive things on to extremes 
against the Whigs,’ chose a humbler meeting-place, and resorted 
to the Bell Tavern, in King Street, Westminster. 

The great Whig house was the St. James’s, at the south-west 
end of St. James’s Street, with a view down Pall Mall. The 
Tatler’s foreign and domestic news came from there, and it 
was there that the Spectator, visiting the various coffee-houses 
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to hear the political discussions on a report of the French King’s 
death, went first, as the fountain head of his party politics. 


I found the whole outward room in a buzz of politics. The specula- 
tions were but very indifferent towards the door, but grew finer as you 
advanced to the upper end of the room, and were so very much improved 
by a knot of theorists who sat in the inner room, within the steams of 
the coffee pot, that I there heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed 
of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for, in less than a quarter of 
an hour. 


Swift was one of its most noted frequenters in his youth, and it 
was there, perhaps, soon after his arrival in London, that he 
earned the title of ‘ the mad parson ’ by his eccentric behaviour. 
After walking backwards and forwards for half an hour without 
speaking, he abruptly addressed a stranger from the country : 
‘Pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in the world?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply, ‘I thank God I remember a good deal 
of good weather in my time.’ ‘That is more than I can say,’ 
said Swift; ‘I never remember any weather that was not too 
hot or too cold, or too wet or too dry.” With which remark he 
walked out. It was here that Stella’s letters were addressed. 


Yet Presto will begin to be in pain next Irish post, except he see little 
M.D.’s handwriting in the glass frame at the bar of the St. James’s Coffee 
House, where Presto would never go, but for that purpose. 


It is strange to hear Swift, the great conversationalist, the 
friend of politicians and writers, the pitiless dissector of men 
and manners, declaring that he only visits a coffee-house to 
fetch Stella’s letters, but maybe for the moment he was feeling 
like Dick Steele, scribbling from the St. James’s to his ‘ dearest 
Prue’: ‘Madam, ’tis the hardest thing in the world to be in 
love and yet attend business.” The St. James’s existed into 
the early years of the nineteenth century, when it was super- 
seded in popularity as the great Whig centre by Brooks’s Club. 
Addison used to 
give his little senate laws 
And sit attentive to his own applause 


at Button’s, in Russell Street, Covent Garden, where the famous 
lion’s head letter-box received contributions to The Guardian and 
The Spectator; but Will’s, in Bow Street, was the wits’ coffee- 
house, the great centre of literary fashion. There discussion 
raged round the ancients and moderns and the three unities. 
It had been Dryden’s kingdom. Everyone knows how he reigned 
there, and how the ambition of every budding author was to be 
offered a pinch from his snuff-box. Pepys, in his Diary 
of the 3rd of February 1664, with his insatiable appetite for 
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experiences, regrets never having been there, and resolves to 
frequent it in future. 


In Covent Garden to-night, going to fetch my wife, I stopped at the 
great Coffee House there, where I never was before; where Dryden was, 
the poet I knew at Cambridge, and all the wits of the town. And had 
I had time then, or could at other times, it will be very good coming thither, 
for there I perceive is very witty and pleasant discourse, 


Will’s lived on Dryden’s reputation for many years, but in the 
reign of Queen Anne its fame was beginning to decline, and 
Swift, a judge of good talk, writes : 

The worst conversation I ever remember to have heard in my life 
was at Will’s Coffee House, where the wits used formerly to assemble. 


Other houses are famous from the descriptions of them by 
contemporaries. Of these, I think the only one which still 
exists is the Thatched House Club. It was not originally a 
coffee-house but a tavern, and it was there that Swift constantly 
dined with the society of whose foundation he tells Stella in 
1711: : 


The end of our club is to advance conversation and friendship, and 
to reward deserving persons with our interest and recommendation. We 
take in none but men of wit or men of interest; and if we go on as we 
begin, no other club in town will be worth talking of. 


Later the Thatched House Club was the meeting-place of the 
famous Dilettante Society, which Horace Walpole so con- 
temptuously refers to as ‘a club for which the nominal qualifica- 
tion is having been to Italy, and the real one, getting drunk.’ 
The original tavern stood on the site of the present Conserva- 
tive Club in St. James’s Street, and when that was built, in 
1848, the Thatched House Club was moved a few doors 
further down. Since then, I think, both clubs have been 
extended and enlarged, so that they now adjoin each other.’ 
Among houses which exist no longer, Nando’s, in Fleet Street, 
is familiar to all lovers of old books as being next door to the 
shop of Bernard Lintot, the bookseller, and mentioned by him 
in all his advertisements; while the Fountain, in the Strand, 
is memorable as being the rendezvous of that select society of 
wits and men of fashion, the famous Kit Cat Club. Squire’s, 
in Fuller’s Rents, Holborn, is historical from Addison’s descrip- 
tion of his visit there with Sir Roger. 


He had no sooner seated himself at the upper end of the table, but 
he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax 
candle and The Supplement, with such an air of cheerfulness and good 


1 The existing premises of the Thatched House Club were in fact designed 
by the late Sir James Knowles. 
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humour that all the boys in the room (who seemed to take pleasure in 
serving him) were at once enployed on his several errands, insomuch that 
nobody else could come at a dish of tea till the Knight had got all his 
conveniences around him. 


The Smyrna seems to have prided itself on its atmosphere 
of culture and elegance, which Steele laughs at kindly in The 
Tatler. 

This is to give notice to all ingenious gentlemen in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, who have a mind to be instructed in 
the noble sciences of Music, Poetry, and Politics, that they repair to 
the Smyrna Coffee House in Pall Mall, betwixt the hours of eight and 
ten at night, where they may be instructed gratis. The disciples are 
to prepare their bodies with three dishes of bohea, and purge their brains 
with two pinches of snuff, and if any young student gives indication ot 
parts, by listening attentively, or asking a pertinent question, one of 
the professors shall distinguish him by taking snuff out of his box in 
the presence of the whole audience. N.B. The seat of learning is 
now removed from the corner of the chimney towards the window, to the 
round table over against the fire; a revolution much lamented by the 
porters and chairmen, who were much edified through a pane of glass 
that remained broken all last summer. 


Another coffee-house immortalised by Steele was John 
Salter’s, or Don Saltero’s, as he christened it, in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. The host had originally been a servant of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and when he set up as barber and coffee man his master 
presented him with some curiosities from his museum. These 
formed the nucleus of a collection of rarities which made his 
house famous throughout London. In 1729 he published a 
catalogue of his possessions, and among many no doubt genuine 
curios there is record of some startling relics—40, The Queen 
of Sheba’s Fan. 55, The Queen of Sheba’s Milkmaid’s Hat. 
43, William the Conqueror’s Flaming Sword. 242, Robinson 
Crusoe and his Man Friday’s Shirts. Steele gives a delight- 
fully whimsical account of the Don, ‘a sage of a thin and meagre 
countenance,’ of his many obviously spurious rarities, and of the 
vagaries of his violin playing. 

If he would wholly give himself up to the string, instead of playing 
twenty beginnings of tunes, he might, before he dies, play Roger de 
Caubly quite out. 

After his death the Don’s possessions were sold, his whole 
collection only realising 501. 

The rendezvous of all learned men was the Grecian, in 
Devereux Court, Temple (so named not from its reputation 
for classic lore but from the fact that it was owned by a Greek, 
called Constantine). It was naturally much frequented by 
lawyers, and was also the haunt of the scientific ¢lite of the 
day, numbering Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. 
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Halley among its habitués. The idlers and fops, and men about 
town, resorted to Man’s, in Charing Cross. Here might be seen 
all the fashionable young gallants displaying the perfection of 
their toilets. Ward visited it, and has left a good description 
of its interior. 

We entered an old-fashioned room, where a gaudy crowd were walking 
backwards and forwards with their hats in their hands, not daring to 
convert them to their proper use, lest it should put the foretops of their 
wigs in some disorder. The clashing of their snushbox lids in opening 
and shutting made more noise than their tongues; bows and cringes of 
the newest modes were here exchanged ’twixt friends with wonderful 
exactness, it being the finest academy for a painter to draw the sign of 
the salutation, in the whole universe. 


Earlier in the day, before they had arrayed themselves in full 
dress and periwig, they came and flaunted in luxurious deshabille ; 
in rich and gorgeous coloured ‘nightgowns’ and caps, with 
embroidered silken slippers and scarves, a custom which earned 
them Steele’s ridicule and contempt. 

I do not know that I meet in any of my walks objects that move both 
my spleen and laughter so effectually as these young fellows, who rise 
early for no other purpose but to publish their laziness. -One would 
think these young virtuosos take a gay cap and slippers, with a scarf and 
parti-coloured gown, to be ensigns of dignity, for the vain things approach 
each other with an air, which shows they only regard one another for 
their vestments. . . . When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen 
to enjoy any longer the pleasure of their deshabille with any manner of 
confidence, they give place to men who have business and good sense in 
their faces, and go to the Coffee House, either to transact affairs or 
enjoy conversation. 


Here Steele sums up the secret of the great influence of 
the coffee-houses; they represented the social and intellectual 
interests of the plain average man. ‘It is very natural,’ he 
says, ‘for a man who is not turned for assemblies of the fair 
sex, to delight in the sort of conversation which we find in coffee- 
houses.’ For the society of the coffee-house was purely mascu- 
line. This is the greatest difference between the ‘classic’ ages 
in England and in France ; between the coffee-house, the English 
centre of ideas, and the French salon. Women played a very 
real part in the worlds of French art and thought, but in the 
England of Queen Anne’s time they were entirely placed out- 
side the intellectual sphere. 

For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too strong for feeble woman to sustain. 


Individually they were ‘nymphs,’ collectively ‘the fair,’ but 

‘imperial man’ decreed that ‘their natural imbecility of mind 

renders them incapable of enlargement,’ and a woman is as much 
Vor. LXXV—No. 444 2c 
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out of place in a coffee-house as a child in Milton’s Garden of 
Eden. It is to an entirely different world that Swift and Steele 
turn, with all the joy of contrast, in their delightful feminine 
correspondence. 

But in the masculine world the coffee-house was supreme. In 
it the worlds of politics and speculation, of literature and ideas, 
of business and commerce, were brought into touch with the 
social life of all classes. It played the part of reviewer to the 
man of letters, it was the centre of discussion for politicians, 
of trade for business men, of gossip for the idler. It was the 
resort alike for the scholar and the tradesman, the statesman 
and the fop. 

It was a common social centre, and its atmosphere fostered 
all the social virtues; good temper and good sense, politeness 
and tact, polish and civility were the basis of its ideal. Just 
as in Elizabethan times a man was expected to be able to read 
his part in a madrigal at sight, when the songs were handed 
round in the evening, so in the time of Queen Anne a man 
was expected to be able to acquit himself with passable dis- 
tinction in the art of companionship, to polish mind against 
mind in a healthy rivalry of intelligence. 


It is undeniable [writes a pamphleteer answering an attack on the 
coffee-house world] that you have here the most civil and intelligent 
society: the frequenting of whose converse, and observing their dis- 
courses and deportment, cannot but improve our manners, enlarge our 
understanding, refine our language, teach us a general confidence and 
handsome mode of address, and brush off that pudor subrusticus (as I 
remember Tully somewhere calls it) that clownish kind of modesty fre- 
quently incident to the best natures, which renders them sheepish and 
ridiculous in company. 


The coffee-house set a standard of ability which was within the 
reach of everyone, and below which no one would willingly fall, 
creating an ideal of good breeding which shunned as vulgar any- 
thing which threatened the safety of a united society, anything 
that savoured of exaggeration or excess, or tended to exuberance 
in thought or feeling or action. It aimed at a moderate, reasoned, 
and discreet way of life, leaving extremes on the right hand 
and on the left, for neither pedantry nor a high idealism flourishes 
in suth a glare of publicity. 

The intellectual interests of the coffee-house naturally reached 
the level of emotion and intelligence which its average habitués 
possessed. As Shaftesbury says: 

In mixed company and places where men are met promiscuously on 


account of diversion and affairs, ’tis a breach of the harmony of public 
conversation to take things in such a key as is above the common reach. 
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Their intellectual, like their social, ideal was built up of those 
qualities which give immediate pleasure to a public audience rather 
than to a private individual. Brilliance consisted in the clash of 
ideas and the conflict of argument, in epigrammatic anecdote 
and sparkling repartee. The ambition of all was the attainment 
of wit. ‘ We polish one another,’ says Shaftesbury again, ‘ and 
rub off our corners and rough sides in a sort of amiable collision ’ ; 
and the coffee-house society was just the one to appreciate the 
discomforts of that polishing process, and to applaud the skill 
of the polisher. Satire is its great weapon. It was ‘ forward 
to try the edge of ridicule against all opinions’; to apply the 
test of laughter to every idea before giving a judgment satisfying 
to the dictates of the noble principle of reason. But it is one 
of the hardest things in the world to keep laughter within proper 
bounds: it may so easily become that laughter which is the 
fear of being found by the world upon our knees; and a society 
which condemns all that will not bear ridicule will soon find 
itself sneering at things which are neither absurd nor insincere, 
but merely private. So in the age of the coffee-house we find 
an almost total lack of the intimate and personal note in writing. 
Its frequenters were the literary critics of the day, and a man 
does not take a delicate love lyric for discussion to the smoking- 
room of his club. They preferred the appeal to the head above 
that to the heart, and Steele neatly summarises their mental 
attitude when he says ‘their entertainments are derived rather 
from the reason than the imagination.’ The essay and the 
epigram were very satisfying to the coffee-house society. Their 
clarity and point gave it a feeling of mastery over the subject 
which filled it with a sense of its own understanding. The 
mock heroic, too, with its subtle parodies of the ‘ ancients,’ and 
its satiric references to contemporary affectations and en- 
thusiasms, afforded it an opportunity of intellectual appreciation 
and criticism which could not fail to flatter its self-complacency. 
But gossip is the greatest delight of any civilised social com- 
munity, just as warfare is of the uncivilised, and it was gossip 
above all things for which the coffee-house public craved—-unkind 
gossip, of course, which is generally the most amusing and witty 
kind. Perhaps of all the brilliant social entertainers of that 
scandal-loving age, it loved best ‘the wicked wasp of Twicken- 
ham,’ the universal provider who set before his patrons such a 
rare feast of social satire, so deliciously seasoned with slander 
and spiced with malice. For nothing is so interesting to such 
an audience as themselves, and one can well understand how 
they delighted in Pope’s cruel portraits of members of their 
own society, how they quoted to each other with keen enjoy- 
ment his brilliant couplet-cameos of their acquaintances, and 
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bandied about his clever condensed catchwords and platitudes 
to show their thorough appreciation of true elegance and culture. 

This is the great weakness of the coffee-house. It knew it 
represented the intelligence and refinement of the age, and its 
point of view is tinged with that inevitable touch of superiority 
and self-satisfaction which marks the possessor of a monopoly 
in a desirable article. Yet, in spite of its limitations, there 
is something peculiarly vivid and fascinating about its world. 
It was genuinely alive, in spite of its shallow outlook and mediocre 
ideal. For a brief period England really possessed in it a centre 
of social life, which at the same time represented the most 
powerful influence of the age, and dominated the world of ideas 
no less than that of fashionable life. It is that artificial crowd 
in the coffee-houses—writers, politicians, wits, and dandies, dis- 
daining simplicity and enthusiasm, adorning their bodies with 
paint and periwigs, paste and powder, and their thoughts with 
polished wit and epigram, with apt allusions and careful con- 
trasts—who represent everything that is vital in the age of 
Queen Anne; and the epitome of that age, the history of its 
literature and its politics, of its manners and its morals, is 
the history of the London coffee-houses and their society, the 
history of the evolution of St. James’s. 


KE. A. DREW. 
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‘FISH’ CRAUFURD 


A cuRious but rather elusive figure this, in those flamboyant 
days of the eighteenth century, when life flowed full and strong 
through a scene of reckless ambitions, splendid follies, and lurid 
disaster. George the Third was scheming with cunning ob- 
stinacy to build up the power of the Crown on the wrecks of 
successive Ministries. The Macaronis were gambling away at 
Almack’s the wealth of India which Clive had poured into the 
land. In France the thundercloud of the Revolution was be- 
ginning to mutter, and in America the threats of coming trouble 
were louder still. At home the political atmosphere was charged 
with electricity, and Charles Fox was already preparing to ride 
in the whirlwind and direct the storm. This brilliant boy— 
for he was little more—seemed to be a focus wherein culture, 
politics, and the fashionable follies of the time all concentrated. 
Horace Walpole described him as the meteor of the day, ‘ the 
hero in Parliament, at the gaming table, and at Newmarket.’ 
He entered Parliament as member for Midhurst before he was 
twenty, and at twenty-one he was made a Lord of the Admiralty 
(February 1, 1770). He was the acknowledged chief of 
the Macaroni dandies, a scholar, a sportsman, a politician, 
and a gambler ; the very incarnation, in fact, of all the strenuous 
energies which rioted in society. And of this man ‘ Fish’ 
Craufurd was one of the closest friends. He was the eldest son 
of Patrick Craufurd of Auchenames in Renfrewshire, who died 
in 1778. His name was John, though he is frequently con- 
founded with his younger brother James. Our information about 
him is deplorably scanty, and the careless mis-spelling of his 
name, of which even his intimate friends are sometimes guilty, 
makes it doubly difficult to trace his history. The date of his 
birth does not appear; but as he was contemporary at Eton 
with Charles Fox, James Hare (the ‘Hare of many friends’), 
and Anthony Storer, it must be placed somewhere in the seven- 
teen-forties. His nickname ‘ Fish’ dated from his Eton days, 
and was given him on account of his restless inquisitiveness. In 
Fox’s youthful days the two friends were evidently much 
together. Thus we have Fox (who was then at Oxford) writing 
on the 25th of December 1764 to Sir George Macartney that 
* Craufurd goes with me to-morrow to Bunbury’s’ ; and in Fox’s 
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earlier letters ‘Craufurd and James’ are frequently mentioned. 
Fox left Oxford in the spring of 1766, and travelled on the 
Continent with Craufurd in 1769 and 1770. In France Craufurd 
made many interesting friends, including Voltaire and, later, 
Calonne; and a great part of his subsequent life was spent 
abroad. By this time, too, he had become intimate with Horace 
Walpole, who was nearly a generation older, having been born 
in 1717. Probably they would have met at the Ossorys, to whom 
Craufurd was greatly attached. Madame du Deffand, writing 
to him on the 22nd of June 1766, declares that she regards 
Lord Ossory as her rival in his affections; ‘un rival si préféré 
qu’il serait inutile et ridicule de lui rien disputer.’ In those 
days politics and fashion were more closely allied than at pre- 
sent, and a large number of fashionable young men were also 
members of Parliament. Gilly Williams writes to Selwyn on 
the eve of an election: ‘ We are full at White’s, but the Maca- 
ronis are all at their respective burroughs.’ Craufurd accord- 
ingly sought the suffrages of the shadowy electors of Old Sarum, 
formerly the pocket borough of Governor Pitt, and was returned 
for that constituency in 1768. Madame du Deffand was highly 
delighted at his success, and ends her letter of congratulation 
to him thus: ‘Adieu, mon petit Crawford, portez-vous bien, 
et vous gouvernerez un jour l’Angleterre.’ Mademoiselle Conty, 
who saw this sentence, exclaimed, with truer insight, that he 
would first have to learn how to govern himself. Indeed he 
was not a parliamentary success, and it was not till 1772 that 
he ventured to address the House, an experiment which he does 
not appear to have repeated. ‘On dit que vous parlez 4 la 
Chambre basse,’ writes Madame du Deffand to him on the 
17th of January 1773. How much, we may wonder, had the 
old lady heard? Craufurd himself made no secret of his failure, 
and described the whole affair in an amusing letter to Stephen 
Fox. 


I know, dear Ste, that you will be delighted to hear that I had the 
misfortune to speak a few days ago in the House of Commons. If I was the 
oldest and dearest friend you had in the world you could not have wished 
me to succeed worse than I did. It was a prepared specch, ill timed, ill 
received, ill delivered, languid, plaintive, and everything as bad as possible. 
Add to all this, that it was very long, because, being prepared and 
pompously begun, I did not know how the devil to get out of it. I know 
this news will give you great pleasure, and it is out of perfect 
kindness that I send it to you. The only thing I said which was sensible 
or to the purpose was misrepresented by Burke. Charles [Fox] was not 
ashamed to acknowledge me in my distress. He explained and defended 
what I had said with spirit, warmth, and great kindness to me. I am 
really more pleased at having received a proof of kindness from Charles, 
whom I admire and love more and more every day, than I am hurt at not 
succeeding in a thing in which I had no right to succeed. 


~ 
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Later on he became member for Renfrewshire; but he took 
no real interest in politics, and was extremely slack in his 
attendance at the House. He was a prominent figure in the 
fashionable life of the day, and it is in this setting that he 
chiefly appears. He was intimate with Lord North, Lord Shel- 
burne, the Duke of. Northumberland, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Grafton, Richard Fitzpatrick, Wedderburn, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Ossory, and other persons of social or political 
importance. But, though he mixed with famous men, fame 
has passed him by, and his biography, at best, can only be a 
patchwork. 

Perhaps the strongest tie which bound him to the society 
in which he moved was his gambling. He was one of the original 
twenty-seven who in 1764 started Almack’s as a centre for the 
high play which was getting to be regarded with some dis- 
favour at White’s. The new institution certainly fulfilled all 
the expectations of its founders. Immense sums were lost and 
won there, and the ideas of the gamblers were as large as the 
stakes. It was there that Lord Stavordale, while still a boy 
under twenty-one, made 11,000I. ‘ by one great hand at hazard.’ 
Most people would be well content with such a coup ; not so this 
youngster. Clenching his disappointment with a mighty oath, 
he exclaimed ‘ Now, if I had been playing deep I might have 
won millions.’ In the members’ book of Almack’s (still pre- 
served at Brooks’s) there is an entry of the 21st of March 1772 
stating that ‘Mr. Thynne having won only 12,000 guineas in 
the last two months retired in disgust.’ Craufurd was clearly 
an inveterate gambler, much to the disturbance of Madame du 
Deffand. She constantly implores him to abandon his ‘ maudit 
jeu,’ which is ruining his health, his purse, and his prospects. 
It seems, too, that his gambling debts, or some other difficulties, 
led to continual complications with his father, which also dis- 
tressed the old lady. ‘Vous gouvernez mal votre santé, vous 
vous ruinez au jeu, vous étes peut-étre mal avec M. votre pére.’ 
According to her it was the excitement of the play, not the 
prospect of money gains, which attracted him to the table. 
But the jingling of the guinea must have appealed to him in a 
highly practical fashion, for though he sometimes won, notably 
on a certain occasion, ‘at a deep Quinze table,’ he evidently 
lost considerably on the whole. Walpole and Storer declared 
that he exaggerated his losses, but they were undoubtedly heavy ; 
and there are tales of his being in difficulties at Brooks’s over 
his bills and his forfeitures. George Selwyn, also, writing in 
1777, says ‘Fish Craufurd thinks, as I am told, that Lord O. 
[probably Ossory] should pay his debts, that is give him 40,0001. 
from his own children, pour le délivrer des Juifs.’ Be the truth 
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of the tale or the grounds of the expectation what they may, 
the amount of the debts is a point on which Selwyn—who, as 
we hear, sometimes ‘ got home on Craufurd ’—was likely to be 
well informed. Moreover, besides his own debts, Craufurd seems 
to have been burdened with those of his brother. 

James, or ‘Flesh’ Craufurd, as he was called, appears to 
have been rather an unsatisfactory subject. Madame du Deffand, 
who met him in Paris in 1778, writes to Craufurd: ‘Je suis 
trés-contente de M. votre frére, il plait & tous ceux qui le con- 
naissent.’ But her affection for his brother may have pre- 
judiced her, and we do not hear much good of him from other 
quarters. She also mentions a rumour that he had won 600,000 
livres (between 30,0001. and 40,0001.). Quite possibly it was 
true, but no confirmation of it is found elsewhere. It appears 
from a rather obscure passage in one of Selwyn’s letters that 
Craufurd had set aside a sum of money to provide a more 
comfortable maintenance for his brother, but this had to be 
diverted to the Jews. He also took some pains to obtain an 
appointment for him. Among the Dartmouth MSS. there 
is a short letter of the 10th of December 1774 from John 
Craufurd, of Grafton Street, applying to Lord Dartmouth, on 
behalf of his brother, for the Governorship of East Florida. 
Ultimately, no doubt through John’s exertions, James was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Bermudas, and the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine records his death at New York on the 22nd of March 1811. 
As far as can be gathered from the scanty references made to 
him, he was a lazy and extravagant ne’er-do-well, who lived 
quite contentedly on other people. Fox, in a letter to Fitz- 
patrick of the 3rd of February 1778, remarks ‘The old Fish 
is constantly talking of the certainty of his brother being ruined.’ 
Three years earlier Selwyn writes to Lord Carlisle ‘ Craufurd 
is also, as he says, going to Spa, after having paid another 
enormous sum for his brother, with which he torments or diverts 
everybody, while his brother does not seem to think himself 
obliged for a shilling.’ This patient and self-sacrificing affec- 
tion for his worthless relative is a curious trait in a character 
which is often described as selfish and insincere. But in truth 
he was a man of bewildering contrasts and inexplicable moods. 
A French admirer has described him as ‘|’étre le plus extra- 
ordinaire que l’on puisse rencontrer.’ This must, at least, be 
partly true; and it probably explains the strange charm which 
he exercised even over those who despised his pettiness and 
resented his vagaries. ‘Mon petit Craufurt’ was Madame du 
Deffand’s pet name for him; and his littleness was not physical 
only. His jealousies were as sensitive as a woman’s, and much 
less carefully restrained. The craze for ‘sensibility’ was then 
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in full swing, and he seems to have been attracted to the cult : 
but he could brook no rival in the field. Someone told in his 
presence how Lord Egremont had burst into tears and left 
the room on hearing of the death of a friend. Craufurd ex- 
claimed with irritation ‘If I hear of the death of a friend I 
burst into tears, and if J am overcome I leave the room.’ He 
was also a conscientious professor of the art of being bored. 
Walpole tells Lady Ossory that he has met Craufurd, ‘who 
positively denies the accusation of being in health and spirits, 
which he protests he never was guilty of in his born days.’ 
So, too, Selwyn tells Lord Carlisle that Craufurd, who was 
spending the Christmas of 1775 with the Ossorys, was ‘tor- 
menting to death everybody at Ampthill with his ennui and his 
jealousies.’ Yet he could be cheerful enough on occasion, and 
his letters seem often to have been exceptionally bright. He 
was a malade imaginaire of a flagrant type, with a taste for 
quack doctors, from one of whom he suffered horrible torture. 
Gout he did suffer from badly; but gout did not nearly supply 
his needs. Madame de Boufflers once remarked, in reference 
to the Duke of Orleans, ‘qu’& garde-robe il s’était passé de 
la graisse.’ Walpole, rather scandalised at such a remark being 
made at dinner, adds ‘I never heard of such a complaint 
before, and was very glad it was the only one that poor Craufurd, 
who was present, cannot fancy he has.’ 

In the matter of social engagements he was s unpardonably 
perverse. He would often turn up at entertainments to which 
he had not been bidden, or after he had declined the invita- 
tion. On the other hand, when he had accepted an invitation 
he frequently stayed away. Walpole, writing in 1773 to invite 
Lady Ossory to Strawberry Hill, adds ‘I have asked Mr. Crau- 
furd to meet you, but begged he would refuse me, that I might 
be sure of his coming.’ Two years later Selwyn writes to Lord 
Carlisle ‘Sir George M‘Cartney and Lady Holland dined here 
yesterday, and we had the contrivance to keep our party a 
secret from Craufurd, for, although he was engaged to two 
other places, he told March that he should have been glad to 
have come, and certainly would if he had known it.’ Small 
wonder, indeed, that Selwyn adds ‘I think verily he grows 
more tiresome every day, and everybody’s patience is @ bout 
except Smith’s and Sir George’s.’ Yet, as a matter of fact, 
these cranks and oddities did not exhaust the patience of his 
friends. He seems to have been a spoilt child of society, which 
tolerated his caprices because it was amused by his cleverness. 
For many years he remained on terms of close intimacy with 
the whole Fox family, the Devonshires, and the Ossorys. Wal- 
pole, too, who as a rule fought shy of the younger generation, 
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declared that there were few of whom he had a better opinion 
or for whom he felt more good will than Craufurd ; and though, 
like the rest of the world, he laughed at Craufurd’s whims, his 
regard for him was perfectly sincere. Even Selwyn, who would 
stand no nonsense from him, and could not endure his airs and 
affectations, had at heart a real liking for the little man. In a 
letter to Lord Carlisle (October 26, 1781), interlarded with 
French, as was then the fashion, he says : 


Fish sent to me yesterday to dine, but I would not let him, because 
Lord Ashburnham dined here. He would have come to-day, and I have 
put him off again, because I dine at Lord Ashburnham’s. The poor Fish! 
If everybody from the beginning had treated him as I do, and he had not 
been so humoured, one objection to him would have been removed ; but he 
has another défaut so paitri with his whole composition, that le guérir 
radicalement, ce serait de plus grande impossibilité. That abominable 
Cortigiano-ism, with his affected disinterestedness and noblesse d’dme, make 
him intolerable: d’ailleurs je pourrais le supporter assez bien, et ce qu'il 
a de capricieux a d’autres égards serait en sa faveur. 


It is rather a singular picture, which irresistibly suggests 
rather a singular character. Roundly ridiculed and roundly 
abused, Craufurd still retained his hold on the hearts of those 
who knew him, and the very warmth of the censure with which 
his faults were visited shows how strong must have been the charm 
of those qualities which were able to outweigh them. The worst 
side of his nature certainly came out in his political life, and 
here, as is natural, we find a large number of hostile witnesses. 
He was confessedly a place-hunter, but this in itself was hardly 
a reproach in those days, and in any case it could be justly 
levelled at many of his critics, notably Selwyn himself. It was 
not so much his objects as his methods which were condemned, 
and these, from all accounts, seem to have been rather nauseat- 
ing. He toadied everybody likely to be useful to him, and the 
fulsomeness of his flatteries actually became proverbial. Selwyn, 
writing on the 28th of February 1781 to Lord Carlisle, exclaims 
‘As to teasing and playing Craufurd with him [Lord North] 
when I see him at an assembly, it is really impossible to do it.’ 
So, too, Charles Fox, in a letter to Lord Ossory (Octo- 
ber 27, 1783), says that he should ‘be afraid of being accused 
of Craufurdism’ if he were to say how highly he valued Lord 
Ossory’s approbation. Craufurd’s schemes, however, succeeded. 
He obtained a post of some sort from the Duke of Grafton 
in 1767, but, though both Selwyn and Madame du Deffand allude 
to it, they do not mention what it was. In 1775 or thereabouts, 
as we learn from the letters of Selwyn and others, another post 
was given to him; but here again particulars are wanting. His 
success, however, was dearly earned. The way of the place- 
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hunter is always hard, but at that particular period it must have ~ 

been a path of bewildering perplexity. Craufurd’s post provided 
for his immediate needs, but he had also an anxious eye to 
the future, and the future was not easy to read during the years 
which preceded the Fox-North coalition of 1783. Craufurd 
accordingly flattered first one great man and then another, much 
to the amusement of the onlookers. 









Fish [writes Selwyn (November 25, 1775)] is mightily embarrassed ; 
he wants to be a patriot, to pay his court to Ossory and Charles [Fox]. 
But having just had a place, made so for life, he cannot honnétement, as 
they tell him, pursue his own inclinations, which are to be well with the 
next administration, but at present he has merit with both. He votes with 
those who are in, and loves cordially those who are out. Richard 
[Fitzpatrick] proposed to him to quit ; il n’est pas de son avis, n’ayant pas 
appris encore le talent de vivre sans argent. Richard s’en moque & son 
ordinaire, étant toujours sans souci, et sans siz sols, as the conundrum 
says. 

Such a position would of course be intolerable to an 
honest man nowadays, but it was judged less severely in those 
corrupt political times. As the crisis thickened Craufurd paid 
special court to Lord North and Fox. At first North had been 
his favourite ; later on he veered rather towards Fox. Anthony 
Storer relates that Craufurd and North were both dining at 
White’s in July 1781, when the conversation turned on the 
disposal of places. Craufurd at once ‘took occasion to say 
everything disagreeable to North that one could well imagine, 
and the things he said were more disagreeable because they 
were true.’ 


Fish, as I hear [writes Selwyn (March 1, 1781)] doubles and trebles 
all his flattery to Charles, and now and then throws in a compliment to 
Lord N., not being quite sure of what may happen, and then adds ‘ In that 
respect I will do him justice; I do not think better even of Charles as to 
that’ ; and goes on in this style till the whole room is in a laugh. 























Craufurd’s reputation evidently suffered, and deservedly, from 
these tortuous tactics. He encountered the usual fate of a Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, and we hear from Storer that Craufurd’s 
‘own party despise him as much as we do, they laugh at him, 
and abuse him for the most pitiful fellow that ever existed.’ 
He was desperately unwilling to commit himself to any definite 
political line, and when an inconvenient question cropped up, 
an opportune attack of gout would keep him from the House. 
But these shifty devices deceived nobody and irritated all. 
Rockingham’s Government in 1782 did not look like lasting, 
and Craufurd began to detach himself. In February of that 
year James Hare tells Lord Carlisle that Craufurd had been 
confined to his house for some days by a fit of gout; but this, 
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he adds, ‘is supposed to be in his head id est imaginary. He 
has declaimed against Government lately with more than usual 
vehemence.’ 

Selwyn in a letter a few days later confirmed this opinion. 


I hope that Government will send two Yeomen of the Guard to carry the 
Fish down in his blankets, for he pretends to have the gout. He should be 
deposited sur son maniveau, and be fairly asked his opinion, and forced 
to give it, one way or the other, en pleine assemblée, for at present it is 
only we who can tell s’il est chair ow poisson. 


Craufurd, however, took himself quite seriously, posed as a 
model of rectitude, and was fond of lecturing other people from 
the standpoint of his own superior integrity. Once, at any rate, 
this nearly got him into trouble. In the course of a political 
dispute with the Duke of Queensberry (notorious in later life 
as ‘Old Q.’) Craufurd observed ‘If for once you would speak 
your genuine sentiments.’ The Duke was not exactly a thruster 
when it came to actual fighting, but this was more than he 
could stand. Jumping up, he shook his fist in Craufurd’s face, 
‘damned him very heartily,’ and asked how he presumed to 
make such a remark. ‘ And, Sir,’ he added, ‘if you ever speak 
to me again, remember that I will suffer no such exordium as 
“‘ genuine sentiments.’’’ Hare had heard the story from Lord 
Egremont, who was present, and ‘who was in hopes the Fish 
would have been beat.’ Hare adds on his own account ‘I do 
not wonder that any man should be angry at having his sincerity 
in political opinions questioned by Crawfurd.’ 

This is Craufurd on the seamy side, and the picture is cer- 
tainly not particularly attractive. But when we turn from his 
critics to his admirers we have quite a different story. The 
letters of Madame du Deffand to him are coloured, no doubt, 
by an extravagant partiality, but they have the merit of being 
extremely minute in detail. Her keen appreciation of his good 
qualities does not blind her to his faults, and the hopes and 
fears, the satisfactions and disappointments, which chase each 
other through her letters throw some light on the singular diver- 
sity of his moods. Marie de Vichy Chamrond was born in 
1697, and was married to the Marquis du Deffand in 1718. 
But there was little love on either side, and they soon separated. 
Beautiful and brilliant, she had admirers in plenty and lovers 
not a few; and, moreover, she attracted to her salon most of 
the great literary and philosophical men of her day. In 1753 
she became blind ; but this calamity did not rob her of the delicate 
beauty which made Walpole playfully describe her as his ‘ old 
fairy.’ Her passionate attachment to Craufurd—for it would 
be grotesque to talk of love between a woman of nearly seventy 
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and a man of hardly twenty-five—seems to have begun about 
1765. It was truly a strange relationship. Partly pathetic and 
partly bizarre, it nevertheless covers the whole gamut of feminine 
emotions. We find in it the brooding care of a mother, the 
lover’s tenderness, the lover’s jealousy, and the affectionate 
counsellings of a warm and clear-sighted friend. She is in per- 
petual anxiety about his health. Has he seen the doctor? What 
waters has the latter ordered? Was he tired by his journey? 
Did he take his chicken broth en route? At times she presses 
for more embarrassing particulars : ‘ Vous me manderez quel est 
l’état présent de votre estomac, de vos entrailles’; adding (and 
here the mother retires), ‘et si vous voulez pousser la confiance 
plus loin, vous me parlerez de votre coeur et de votre téte.’ 
Indeed threescore years and ten had left her still a coquette. 

Truly I know not [she writes in the first of her letters] in what strain 
to address you ; I know not what I think ; still less what I ought to say. 
I don’t know whether to be pleased with your letter, or whether its 
date and what it says are really true. I don’t know what you think 
of me, or whether it is not burdensome and tedious to you to write to 
me. I don’t know if you would not be well content to hear no more of 
me, or if you have not made up your mind never to return here. I don’t 
know whether I had not better forget you— 


and so forth. But she soon grows warmer. 

Vous serez toujours mon petit Crawford, quelque conduite vous puissiez 
avoir: primo parce que je vous aime, et je vous aime parce que je vous estime 
et que je crois que vous m’aimez quand vous vous souvenez de moi, ce qui 
arrive & la vérité fort rarement. 


She urges him incessantly to come to her. ‘ Venez, venez, 
mon petit Craufurt’ is her constant cry. If he will only come 
to her all will be well. They are good for each other: there 
will be plenty for them to talk over together: their hearts shall 
be upon their lips, and they will protect each other from the 
common enemy, ennui. Then he must unfold to her the 
mysterious schemes and projects which his letters allude to 
but do not explain. He may safely rely on her discretion ; and 
as for her secretary, he is as silent as a writing-desk. There 
is a reference in one of her letters to some ‘comedies’ with 
which he was concerned, but whether as author or actor does 
not appear. He will find her unchanged, and if she find him 
unchanged too, it will give her a few happy hours. There shall 
be little suppers to amuse him, and everything shall be arranged 
to his liking. If he will come only out of the kindness of his 
heart it will bring a ray of pleasure into her life; and, at her 
age, such a meeting may always be the last. Oh! yes, all his 
letters shall be burnt. But she does not hesitate to rate him for 
his follies. 
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I am convinced [she writes] that both in London and Paris you behave 

like a lunatic, you fly in the face of the treatment prescribed for you, you 
conform to no régime, you play as deep as you possibly can, and all this 
naturally upsets your constitution. 
He is young, she says elsewhere, and sought after, yet he 
abandons himself to a gloomy depression which makes all his 
ills worse. He ought to give up play, settle his difficulties 
with his father, and put into practice some of his various dreams 
and projects which he is so fond of conjuring up. Summing up 
a letter of advice, she says ‘ Rétablissez votre santé, ne jouez 
plus, occupez-vous de votre fortune et venez me voir.’ 

Craufurd had been genuinely attracted to her, but he may 
well have grown bored by importunities of this kind. In any 
case he was not very responsive, and she soon began to reproach 
him with breaking his promises and neglecting to write : though 
she admits sadly that she has no right to exact anything from 
him. Still, their friendship continued for many years. His 
occasional visits were a real joy to her, and she often was highly 
delighted with his letters. But the inevitable shock came at last. 
In a letter of the 4th of October 1777 she tells the Duchess 
of Choiseul that Craufurd had come to Paris, and that she meant 
to keep him there for four or five weeks. But this hope was dis- 
appointed. Craufurd had expected to meet Lord and Lady 
Spencer in Paris. They, however, had changed their plans; 
and Craufurd was so disconcerted at the prospect of being re- 
duced to the company of Madame du Deffand alone that he 
made some excuse for cutting his visit short. She was deeply 
hurt, but she made no reproaches; and the account of the affair 
which she gave to Walpole is free from any»bitterness. 

His farewell [she said] was very tender: he had even—so they tell me— 
tears in his eyes. I was touched at that. However, I am convinced that 
he will return no more, if I am the only attraction to draw him here. 
None the less I credit him with a kind heart and with a constant readiness 
to render me services—‘ mais le gofit est usé et la reconnaissance ne saurait 
le remplacer.’ 


Whether this was actually their last parting does not appear ; 
but her few subsequent letters to him, though kind and friendly, 
show a delicate but quite decided reserve. She was a creature 
of wild impulses, and her expectations may have been extrava- 
gant. Indeed, she herself recognised that her age made any 
deep attachment on his part almost impossible. Yet, so far as 
can be guessed from the scanty materials at our disposal, he 
does not seem to have come out of the matter particularly well. 

Their intimacy had lasted some dozen years, and consequently 
her estimate of his character, though naturally prejudiced, is 
interesting. Her views on the subject are scattered through her 
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letters, but they may be epitomised somewhat as follows. His 
heart is better than his head; his disposition excellent, but his 
temper intractable. He combines an exceptional intellect with 
an utter indifference to knowledge, and would be quite content 
to embark on pursuits which he detested. She contrasts Wal- 
pole’s bright gaiety with his own melancholy moods. He is idle, 
but his idleness brings him no happiness, and fails to supply 
the place of some regular occupation which might dispel the ennui 
that broods over him so heavily. Like the rest of his countrymen 
he is proud and nonchalant; but on the whole she finds him 
thoroughly loveable, his little faults being eclipsed by his many 
admirable qualities. 

A more elaborate appreciation of him is given in Dutens’ 
Mémoires d’un Voyageur. Duchellou, the real author of these, 
saw a good deal of him between 1784 and 1788, and in the latter 
year went on a visit with him to the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire at Spa. He drew a sketch of his character under the 
naine of Astaque. The sketch was submitted to Craufurd before 
publication, and consequently does not err on the side of severity. 
Its little flatteries may no doubt be discounted, but it is obvious 
that the author was genuinely impressed by the startling con- 
trarieties of Craufurd’s disposition. He remarks that Astaque 
has qualities numerous and diverse enough to furnish half a dozen 
well-defined characters. He is vivacious and versatile, original 
and capricious, with an ardent temperament and restless spirit, 
tinged at times by an irritable impatience; and these qualities 
are rendered more conspicuous by the weakness and insignificance 
of his person. But his opinions and fancies give no offence to 
anyone because he forces them on nobody. He lives in a Liberty 
Hall, where opinion is free, and where he stipulates only for free 
discussion, which he conducts with remarkable ability. Never- 
theless if a man shall humour his caprices he is vastly pleased, 
and it is whispered that people sometimes take the opportunity 
of borrowing money from him on these occasions, But indeed 
he is ready to give without grudging, and to lend with generosity. 
He pleads his weak health as an excuse for neglecting all social 
conventions which are distasteful to him, and the world has come 
to acquiesce in his claim. But though he submits to no exactions, 
he is always ready to do a kindness to a friend. Are you anxious 
for an introduction to anyone, some Minister perhaps, or queen of 
society? Ask the favour of him and he will bid you—even if 
you be his rival—to meet them at dinner. He will give you of 
his best, and his best is unsurpassable—but, mind you, he must 
not be bored. He has natural good taste and a delicate tact. He 
has read deeply and is a good scholar. Of science he admits that 
he knows nothing, but he strives to supply this deficiency by 
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persistent questionings. A high-minded man, with an adequate 
fortune, he mixes freely with the highly born and the wealthy on 
their own level. He is at once gentle and passionate, indolent 
and alert, a warm friend and a generous enemy (if enemies he 
has). By nature he is impatient, but cool consideration makes 
him lenient. One moment he is the soul of simplicity ; the next 
he is sparkling with wit. Yet he gets but little pleasure and a 
good deal of ennui out of life. He amuses himself with many a 
wonderful project, but he carries none of them into effect ; he is 
content to talk about them only. Such is the gist of Duchellou’s 
description, which closes thus : ‘ Mais, me direz-vous, vous nous 
dépeignez 1a plusieurs hommes. Non, je vous ai peint Astaque.’ 

From this point Craufurd begins to fade out of sight. In 
January 1793 Walpole speaks of him for the last time, informing 
Lady Ossory that he has come over from Paris full of the horrors 
of the French Revolution. In June of the same year Sir Gilbert 
Parker (Life and Letters, ii. 1382) mentions meeting him in 
London. ‘Fish Craufurd—with whom Madame du Deffand, 
being blind, was in love—was of the party the other day.’ The 
suggestion is obvious; but it may be noticed in passing that 
Walpole had made a much neater application of it to himself. 
Once, in 1766, in the presence of the Prince of Conti, 

I was complaining [says Walpole] to the old blind charming Madame 
du Deffand that she preferred Mr. Crawford to me: ‘What!’ said the 
Prince, ‘does not she love you?’ ‘No, Sir,’ I replied, ‘she likes me no 
better than if she had seen me.’ 

Perhaps Craufurd’s ill-health may have driven him more and 
more into retirement; but be this as it may, there seems to be 
no further accessible information about him till the record in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of his death near Hyde Park Corner on 
the 26th of May 1814. 

And what is to be our conclusion after all? The evidence is 
not only scanty but conflicting. It is difficult, for instance, to 
reconcile Madame du Deffand’s ‘ Vous avez tout l’esprit qu’on 
peut avoir sans nulle curiosité’ with the notorious inquisitiveness 
which had given him his nickname, and with Duchellou’s testi- 
mony to his eager inquiries into the matter of science. Again, 
Duchellou makes no mention of the gambling which entered so 
largely into his early life. Or again, we see the busy intriguer 
in politics transformed into a leisurely and refined trifler on cross- 
ing the Channel : and, speaking generally, the Craufurd of Selwyn 
would hardly be recognised in the Craufurd of French society. 
Yet on some points the evidence is tolerably clear. His love of 
gambling, his fits of ennui, his morbid dislike of convention, are 
beyond dispute, and, directly or indirectly, all accounts testify to 
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outbursts of brilliant intellectual activity alternating with fits of 
indolence, which drove him to seek refuge in castles in the air. 
Moreover, the very contradictions which these accounts present 
tend to confirm the many-sidedness of his character upon which 
Duchellou insists. The latter has certainly done a good deal to 
rescue his reputation from the ridicule heaped on it by some of 
his English friends ; and, indeed, it is rather significant that the 
French should have been so ready to admire what the English 
were decidedly inclined to despise. Craufurd, in truth, was not 
cast in a large enough mould for many of his English associates. 
His wit and ability did not, in their eyes, suffice to atone for the 
pettiness and caprices which moved them to contempt. Of all 
his English friends Walpole probably appreciated him the best, 
and a shade of the same disparagement rested over Walpole him- 
self. Yet Craufurd’s originality interested his critics in spite 
of themselves ; and Hare, one of the best hearted of them, tells a 
tale of Craufurd’s encounter with a highwayman with evident 
relish. Craufurd’s coach had been stopped one night in the 
Oxford Road (now Oxford Street) and he had been compelled 
to give up his pocket-book and twenty guineas. As the man was 
making off with his booty Craufurd called out to him to stop, 
adding ‘ You must have taken other pocket-books ; couldn’t you 
let me have one instead of mine?’ His subtlety, his finesse, 
and the general complexity of his nature were much more akin 
to French than to English ideals, and accordingly French society 
gradually became more congenial to him than that of his native 
land. His ennui was to some extent a pose, and disappeared 
altogether under the pressure of his political intrigues. But the 
sort of life into which he drifted might well prove ennuyant to 
a man capable of rising to better things, yet lacking the energy 
to make the attempt. His diligent care for his brother and the 
broad, if somewhat detached, generosity which Duchellou depicts, 
discredit the charge of selfishness commonly brought against him ; 
and it may well be that unsympathetic surroundings had some- 
thing to do with the disfavour which he aroused. He was no 
saint and no hero, but his character had an interest which even 
his critics could not deny. He was an enemy to himself rather 
than to others, and the imperfect records of his life suggest a 
career of wasted opportunities rather than one of positive offence. 


NorMAN PEARSON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DANCING 


WE have only to dissect human nature from an evolutionary 
standpoint to find of what strange heterogeneous materials it is 
made up. Working harmoniously side by side are primordial 
instincts, which undoubtedly come from our brutish ancestors 
and which may be a million years old, with the influence of social 
fads and moral sanctions invented only last week. Between 
these extremes are a vast number of instinctive habits and ten- 
dencies, most of which were developed to meet some forgotten 
need—possibly of pre-glacial origin—in the long march of our 
upward progress, but which still persist within us, and, in the 
most obliging manner possible, take office amid our modern 
tivilisation. 

It is the astonishing readiness and versatility shown by many 
of these ancient acquirements in adapting themselves to changed 
conditions which seem most wonderful. This—in what is often 
a very intricate and complex problem—is best demonstrated in 
physical manifestations such as the dancing habit; but it must 
not be forgotten that the bodily and psychic processes all work 
on the same plan and have been evolved under the same laws. 
When man became man he received not one single new item 
of bodily structure or in the mechanism of thought and morals. 
The selfsame bones, muscles, nerves, ganglia, and brain-cells 
which had served the animal purposes of his forefathers had to 
do the work necessary to his new status in Nature. The hand, 
which originally had been built for climbing among the trees 
and seizing such provender as is to be found in the forest, had 
to learn to grasp the club and throw the stone. Then the stone 
had to be chipped and fixed to the club, and the climbing hand 
took on this job and accomplished it. Later still (only a little 
later according to the evolutionary clock) philosophic treatises had 
to be written, surgical operations had to be performed, telescopes 
had to be built, violins to be played, and wondrous pictures 
painted ; and still the prehuman scansorial machinery of the hand 
readily tackled and carried through each fresh task set before it. 

Some day, I venture to guess, our psychologists will set about 
separating the phenomena of the human mind into strata, as 
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the geologists are doing with the crust of the earth. And in each 
stratum will be found its appropriate moral fossils which tell of 
the psychic and other vital conditions which prevailed at the 
time when it was laid down. No such task will be attempted 
here, but I think we can find it both interesting and instructive 
to look with the historical eye at certain widely distributed human 
habits which have come to us out of the darkness of the past. 

Short as has been the time from a geological point of view of 
man’s distinctly human existence, it has apparently sufficed for 
the forging of some of those innate propensities which in the 
creatures below us we call instincts. 

It would not be at all difficult to demonstrate, if the matter 
were in dispute, that man has a natural inherent propensity to 
dance. The custom is practically universal among all grades of 
mankind over the whole surface of the earth. Our children take 
to it almost without prompting or instruction, for any baby who can 
stand will on the slightest provocation perform certain rhythmic 
movements of the hands and feet to music. Marching to a martial 
air is a kind of dancing, and I doubt whether the strictest Quaker 
in the world could resist the tendency of his legs to keep step 
when a fine regiment was swinging past him to the sound of the 
fife and drum. 

Dancing, then, I think we may say confidently, is an innate 
propensity or instinct ; but directly we make this claim we are 
committed to a further view of the matter. Throughout Nature 
instincts, like the organs of our bodies, are the product of the strict 
laws of evolution, and have been built up to meet some need. 
At some critical time in the past they had a certain survivalship 
value—i.e. they were capable of determining in the struggle for 
existence which individuals or tribes should go under and which 
- should survive. This principle I take to be one of the axioms 
which must be our pilots in every attempt to account for the 
faculties which we each of us bring into the world with us, as 
distinct from those acquired in the life of the individual. 

Now, how has dancing, or the passion for dancing, won 
such a position? Let us take a brief review of the part it plays 
outside our complex civilisation, where it often seems.so im- 
possible to disentangle the innumerable interlacing threads of 
our psychic and social existence. We need not go very far afield 
in any direction to get the information we seek. Practically 
every savage people has elaborate dances and spends a good deal 
of time in such exercises. In the first place, I take it that among 
adults dancing largely takes the place of the play of children. 
When we come to analyse the play of all young creatures from 
the historical standpoint we find it forms part of an elaborate 


natural system of education. The perpetual motion of the kitten 
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while it is awake is obviously a training for those accomplishments 
which in later life mean a livelihood. Such astonishing skill 
and agility as are shown by the cats in securing prey cannot be 
attained by any ready-made machinery like that of the dragon- 
fly or the mantis: they must be built up and manufactured. 
Herein the nervous mechanism of the mammalia has prevailed 
over the wondrous but limited mechanical perfection of lower 
things such as reptiles, fish, and insects. Most of them can do 
some one or other thing supremely well, but the mammalia, with 
their better nervous systems and receptive brains, can excel in 
many things. We, with our greater gifts of the same sort, are the 
most versatile and teachable of all; and hence we prevail over 
the rest of creation. Now the kitten, the puppy, and the young 
savage, by their continual restlessness and organised activity, 
gain great address in certain movements necessary in after life, 
and foster the growth of the particular muscles which later on 
will be absolutely requisite in the serious business of holding 
their place in the world. Obviously such instincts would become 
out-of-date and inappropriate should the general manner of living 
undergo a complete change. Hence we find that much of the 
play of young children in civilised lands has little or no reference 
to the serious life which comes afterwards. Such instincts, how- 
ever, were developed during, or before, the long stretch of time 
of the Stone Ages, when all men played hide and seek, and chased 
one another, and threw things, and ran, and jumped, and wrestled 
for exactly the same reason that makes us scan money articles, 
attend markets, and work in our studies or offices. What is ob- 
servable in any nursery or playground affords a good illustration 
of the persistence of instincts long after the need which created 
them has passed away. For some reason the play instinct in 
most creatures tends to lapse at the time of full bodily maturity. 
It does not cease entirely, but apparently it no longer suffices to 
act as a drill-sergeant for the battle of life. 

Now savages are all lazy (at any rate from our standpoint), 
and will not exert themselves when food comes easily. When 
no dire need or human authority is pushing them, they prefer 
to eat to repletion and then to lie in the sun or loaf about doing 
nothing. We even get this primitive habit cropping up in 
strenuous lands where the stimulus of true religion and moral 
education and sound business habits have been at work for genera- 
tions. 

We are all aware that, when we are lazy for any length of 
time, we get slack and ‘soft.’ In the season of the year when 
the football teams are being marshalled for that serious and im- 
portant work which occupies about half the space afforded mun- 
dane affairs other than party politics in our daily papers, great 
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trouble is taken by elaborate exercises and regimen to get them 
into fighting trim. Now your primitive savage, who lives by 
the chase and is in continual danger of raids from his neighbours, 
cannot afford to get slack. He has no off season,‘and must, if 
possible, keep himself fit every day of his life. How was this 
to be managed by our prehistoric forefather when there was no 
fighting doing, with the weather soft, and a delicious whale 
putrefying upon the shore quite near his cave dwelling? Let us 
try to make a small fragment of history—and here we can be 
almost as sure of our ground as are many historians who have 
given us elaborate accounts of early doings round the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Tribe A has entered into a temporary partnership with tribe B 
for a mammoth drive, and they have managed to worry one 
distracted giant over a precipice. There follows a scrimmage 
round his carcase in the ravine below, all the savages furiously 
working with their flint knives, and doubtless shoving and snarl- 
ing like so many whelps over a dish of bones. By and by the 
tough hairy hide is opened up and they eat to repletion. Tribe A 
are dancing men and have adopted the habit, which has con- 
tinued since throughout all the ages, of taking vigorous exercise 
of this kind during, or after, a feast. (Is not the very fact 
that feasting and dancing still go together exceedingly sugges- 
tive?) Tribe B have no such propensities and look upon the 
queer antics of the A with contempt. So they lie about upon 
the turf when they are gorged, awaiting in a kind of stupor a 
renewal of appetite. When this state of affairs has gone on 
for a fortnight or so, a ravenous band of warriors from tribe C 
across the river (having smelt the mammoth some miles away) 
make a sudden inrush with yells and brandishing of stone 
weapons. They are almost as numerous as the allies, who must 
either fight, or run, or be killed. Tribe A are in fair condition 
either to fight or to run, and therefore the majority of them 
escape. But what happens to tribe B lying in gorged helpless- 
ness among the heather? It is pretty safe to say that, owing 
to their want of condition—due to their not being dancing men— 
they did not leave descendants which are among us in this 
twentieth century. 

It is extraordinary how readily a lot of negroes who are 
apparently exhausted after a long march will join in a dance 
with their fellows, and how, when not fatigued, they will in their 
laziest moments spring up and take vigorous exercise of this 
kind. Every doctor will tell you that there are plenty of women 
in our midst to-day who have not the strength or the energy 
to do any work, or walk a couple of miles, but who will dance 
from bedtime to daylight without showing any great fatigue. 
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Personally I think that many of the hard things often said of 
such ladies should be transferred to our social organisation, which 
has become so stodgy and solemn that the zest of pleasurable 
activity has,departed from the serious walks of life. Here at 
any rate we are not called upon to act as censors of feminine 
conduct and may even express our appreciation of such an admir- 
able example of the force of the dancing instinct in modern times. 
Among such pagans as the Zulus and Masai, who organise them- 
selves for war almost as well as has ever been done by the 
most civilised Christian people, there is practically no distinction 
between military exercises and dancing; although among the 
Masai a great deal of the drill of the soldier was of the most 
effective kind for military purposes. I believe that on such 
grounds as the above alone it can be shown that dancing had 
@ survivalship value throughout the long stretch of the Stone 
Ages. 

But it has also a significance and a value which are even more 
interesting for those who study man in his mental and moral 
aspect. It would seem that primitive man was almost of neces- 
sity a coward, and that the more he tended to be intelligent 
the more timorous he became. When facing a foe animals noted 
for courage such as the bulldog and the game-cock probably 
have no notion of danger. Apparently they have only room in 
their brains for one thought at a time and their outlook is like 
ours when we see things through a narrow tube. The possible 
disaster which may befall them is shut off from their mind’s 
vision and does not trouble them at all. Among the lower 
animals I doubt if the terror which is manifested by the timid 
is at all comparable in its demoralising effect with human fear, 
which ‘looks before and after.’ It is fairly plain that the better 
the understanding was developed in our just-human forefather, 
the more would danger be appreciated. As memory became 
more exact and comprehensive, the calamities which had befallen 
him and his mates in the past would hang over him like a night- 
mare. When once his imagination awakened, the vague fears of 
the animal stage of existence took a much more vivid and 
terrifying shape. 

Here apparently was a grave bar to progress along the best 
and most promising lines, which were those of the mind rather 
than the body ; for it would be the brainy savage who would be 
most oppressed and unnerved by awful possibilities when enter- 
ing any danger zone. Yet war was a dread and almost daily 
necessity if he would escape extinction; and it would seem as 
if the cowardliness of the more intelligent and far-seeing would 
check human progress by giving the more stupid and brutal tribes 
the upper hand. 
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It seems to me probable that here the spirit of dancing stepped 
in and, by turning the sensibilities and imaginations of the best 
men to good account, saved the situation. We know that under 
the influence of passion many timid creatures and men become 
utterly fearless. There are few more gallant warriors than the 
deer in the mating season, and the same is true of sheep and 
other animals which have become to us personifications of 
timidity. Doubtless with our early forefathers it was the same. 
The most fearful of them, if he was under the influence of rage 
or amorous passion, would, while his blood was hot and he 
‘saw red,’ lose his palsy of apprehension and conduct himself 
like a hero. 

But deliberate .war, conducted, as war has usually been 
successfully conducted, with.a cool head behind the smiting hand, 
could not be carried on in this way when tribe competed with 
tribe. How then were the more keen-witted and far-seeing (and 
therefore timorous) early men to combat the brawny Calibans 
across the border? We get our answer again from the modern 
savage—and there is a throbbing echo from every drill ground 
in Christendom. Before the onset they worked themselves up 
into a factitious rage, or at any rate into that exalted emotional 
state that we call a fighting mood, by war-dances, which often 
took the shape of prancing around or behind some stimulating 
emblem to the sound of some rub-a-dub music. It would be 
interesting to discuss the influence of the drum in human affairs. 
Practically all nations have got it in some form or other, and 
-its reiterated beats, acting cumulatively like the torture of drop- 
ping water, seem to cause a profound disturbance in that part 
of us whence the fiercer emotions well up like geysers from 
voleanic soil. 

I believe it would be exceedingly difficult to find any savage 
tribe among which such methods of incitement are not made 
use of. In every single instance where military efficiency has 
been reached the war-dance has contributed in enabling the 
warriors to gain esprit de corps and self-confidence, and to march 
into danger with some of the blind impetus of passion. 

No doubt also many of the dances which are not distinctly 
preparations for war have been a great aid in teaching military 
evolutions. The Pyrrhic dance and Pyrrhic phalanx, sung by 
Byron in his lament over Greek degeneracy, had probably as 
close a bond in origin as they have in verse. Anything that 
tended to order and habits of ready co-operation among savage 
crowds, especially when the various acts took place in response 
to signals from some sort of fugleman, must have greatly con- 
duced to military efficiency. Dancing taught men to ‘dress,’ in 
the drilling sense, and habituated them to move in compact bodies 
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without confusion, and especially without getting so bunched 
together that they could not use their weapons. After all Mr. 
Turveydrop and Sergeant What’s-his-name are much nearer akin 
than outward appearances would suggest. 

No doubt man’s subsequent career after his first appalling 
perception of death and danger has tended to breed out the 
consequent timidity. Inherent bravery, wherever it appeared as 
a ‘sport’ amid the timorous generations of our forefathers, at 
once proved an evolutionary asset of sterling value. It is true 
that courage leads a man into danger, but it is also generally 
successful in pulling him through alive. In savage warfare it is 
the fugitive who comes worst off in the long run, while of course 
it is obvious that, when two cunning adversaries are face to face 
and one is full of calm confidence and the other shaken by panic, 
the issue cannot be doubtful. 

When we come to take into account the time-honoured rewards 
of bravery, and their direct consequence on future generations, 
we may, I think, suppose that it did not take many centuries 
to get rid of a great deal of cowardice which came upon mankind 
as the sour first-fruits of the tree of knowledge. One of the 
chief rewards of the brave was, as the poets put it, The Fair. 
Not only in the division of captives, but also in a choice of mates, 
would he be favoured beyond his fellows. So from the first 
valour scored enormously, and the race scored also ; because even 
if (as is unlikely) the hero were physically a poor thing, his 
taste could generally be depended upon, and hence the physical 
balance was well adjusted by his power of choice. 

To-day the true war-dance only persists among us in the form 
of military marching (it may be well studied in the parade march- 
ing of German troops), but the other primitive dances have left 
numerous descendants of all kinds and degrees, down to the 
newest South American tango. Among these non-military dances 
the survivalship value, apart from the healthy exercise which 
they provided and their general disciplinary effects, apparently 
worked through the agency of sexual selection. 

Now Darwinians are still at loggerheads as to the value of 
sexual selection in the evolutionary processes, and are likely to 
remain so for a long time, seeing that much of the matter of 
debate pertains to a foggy and debatable part of the arena. One 
of the chief difficulties in employing sexual selection in such an 
argument as this, is the fact that many of the things which seem 
most admirable among birds and animals while choosing a mate 
look like hindrances rather than aids to racial progress or sur- 
vivorship. For instance, the gorgeous train of the peacock and 
the conspicuous ornamentation of many other birds and animals 
undoubtedly expose them to danger. In the case of the more 
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‘social primitive dances, however, I think we may say with con- 
fidence that the working of sexual selection was all to the good 
as conducing to racial fitness. The social dance in which women 
took part gave opportunity for appraisement of exactly the kind 
needed for a sound choice of mates under savage conditions. 
Moreover, it afforded the chance, often so lacking in our present 
civilisation, of advertising any admirable qualities which might 
be possessed. It was a test not only of physical grace and per- 
fection, but of activity, taste, and temper. It contributed to 
honest matrimonial dealing—especially when danced in the 
approved ballroom costumes of savage times. 

There have been many discussions as to why clothes were 
first worn—whether for ornament, warmth, or decency—but I 
think one can say without any doubt whatever that, from the 
first ages until now, dance clothing has been mainly decorative. 
Here we find an ethnical and eugenical, if not an ethical, justifica- 
tion of matters connected with dancing dress—or undress—which 
has often provoked severe criticism among very civilised people. 
Unhappily many social customs claiming solidarity with the 
worthiest aspects of our latter-day life have contributed to matri- 
monial fraud, comparable to the covering of rubbishy fruit with 
an inviting layer of ‘toppers,’ or even to the tendering of base 
coin. Without a doubt from the earliest times until now the 
dance has been a chief purifying agent in the marriage market— 
has played the part, in fact, of those market inspectors appointed 
to guard against adulteration. 

Little as is known of the past of the ‘ Piltdown Lady ’"—who 
may be said now to have won a sound social status with the 
honourable surname of Dawson—we may say with full confidence 
that before her early marriage she danced, and that she dressed 
for dancing. That earth-stained human fragment, over which 
some of our anthropologists are wrangling in learned poly- 
syllables, once bobbed around on the grass of the Sussex plateau, 
decorated to disturb the hearts of eolithic bachelors. It would 
have been of little use in those days sophisticating yourself to 
appear something that you were not. LEolithic art in this direc- 
tion would not have passed muster for a moment—and criticism 
might have been downright and crushing. 

But I do not feel sure that, even then, the dance was fully 
able to counteract another form of matrimonial corruption which 
has done—and is doing—vast harm to humanity. If our newest 
guest from early Pleistocene times was an heiress, that is to say 
if she possessed valuable shells or stone scrapers which were not 
hers through personal merit—this may in the eyes of some 
covetous lover have atoned for physical and moral shortcomings 
which should have made her quite impossible. The passion for 
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property is deep-rooted in the past and doubtless has been a rung 
in the ladder of our ascent; but as far as honest marriage and 
sound breeding are concerned it is, to adopt Keats’s metaphor, 


A vulgarism, 


A heresy and schism 
Foisted into the canon-law of love. 


In countries where considerations of property take a chief place 
in matchmaking there must be without doubt a degeneracy, not 
only of physique, but of many of the best traits of human nature. 
Even the dance with its distinctly corrective influence is, I fear, 
being worsted in some quarters by the blighting powers of 
Mammon. 

There is one class of dance still holding an important place 
among nearly all the primitive peoples of the world which seems 
to have faded out under the régime of Western civilisation. This 
includes all dances associated with religious ceremonial. In 
ancient times they were common enough throughout Europe, 
and in both Greece and Italy they were organised on an elaborate 
scale. Although taking an important place in the worship of 
the Old Gods, there seems but little evidence of a direct warfare 
against such customs on the part of the Apostles of Christianity. 
Indeed I cannot find any pointed injunction against religious 
dancing either in the Bible or in the works of the early Fathers. 
Various Christian sects have occasionally indulged in such exer- 
cises—witness the Shakers and Pentecostal fanatics of our 
time ; while in the Middle Ages there were several outbursts of 
religious excitement accompanied by dancing epidemics. These 
manifestations apparently were treated with indifference by the 
authorities of the Church, who put up with them in much the 
same way as the official heads of the Mahommedan religion put 
up with the dancing dervishes. In the Jewish forms of worship 
there seems to have been no formally recognised dancing, 
although we have records of several displays of the kind, as in 
the case of King David, when, ‘clothed in a linen ephod, he 
danced before the Ark of the Lord with all his might.’ 

Speaking generally, the whole pedigree of our Western reli- 
gions seems to show a remarkable absence of this method of 
encouraging or expressing religious feeling. The reasons why 
such manifestations were discouraged by Jewish and Christian 
moralists are sound enough, but their explanation pertains to 
physiology rather than theology. As was said at the outset of 
this article, man’s nature is compounded of many diverse 
elements, and the machinery of emotion at present at work 
within us dates back to our animal past. Our most refined and 
exalted feelings spring from the same nervous reservoirs and 
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pass through the same channels as were at one time solely occupied 
by grosser passions. . 

It is true that the long continuance of ethical ideals which 
have brought the better part of human nature to the top has 
acted as a kind of separator. These higher layers can be 
judiciously stirred up and put to excellent service as impulses to 
improved conduct by the chaste eloquence of preachers and by 
the effects of sacred music. But practical moralists have dis- 
covered that, if you stir too vigorously, ugly manifestations are 
apt to well up from the depths in a very embarrassing way. In 
many a religious revival scandals have arisen through too vigorous 
appeals to the emotions; and when religious excitement gets so 
out of control as to make people dance, depend upon it we are 
pretty close to the dregs. 

Given conditions of life and dispositions different from ours, 
there can be no doubt that religious dancing has justified its 
existence ; otherwise, it would not have continued to the present 
day amongst savage and barbarous peoples whose social life from 
an ethical standpoint compares not unfavourably with our own. 
The whole question of the convenience or inconvenience of re- 
ligious dancing depends a good deal upon temperament. Native 
American races, who are on the whole stolid and unemotional, 
have indulged in it freely, while among the more excitable and 
grosser-natured people of Africa it seems to have found but little 
place. The most interesting and elaborate religious dances to 
be found anywhere nowadays are the corroborees of the Australian 
blacks. Recent study has shown that these are extraordinarily 
complicated institutions, full of all sorts of deep significance in 
the lives of those who take part in them. We have not, and 
probably have never had, anything to parallel the full-blown corro- 
boree in this part of the world. To give some rough indication 
of the part it plays, we must imagine a mixture of Oberammer- 
gau, The Hague Conference, the Olympic Games, Grand Opera, 
and the Law Courts, with here and there a dash of Church parade 
and a Confirmation ceremony. Even now, to fill up gaps in the 
description, one is obliged to think of historical pageants and 
meetings of the British Association and Covent Garden balls. 
The whole thing, like the flavour of certain tropical fruits, must 
be put down as ‘indescribable’; and moreover it is likely, in 
spite of the infinite pains taken by Australian students of anthro- 
pology, that we have got but the vaguest ideas of its real signifi- 
cance in the life of the natives, owing to the impossibility of a 
white man realising the inner consciousness of a black. Before 
long, like the tabooed erotic-religious dances throughout the South 
Seas, the corroboree will pass away for ever; unless, perhaps, 
Society, itching after some new thing, should mimic the Austra- 
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lian black in place of the American black in its ballroom 
fashions. 

Before considering the natural history of the highest develop- 
ment of dancing, viz. the professional and spectacular, it may 
be as well to face the difficult question—How did dancing begin 
in the first place? Now this question belongs to a class that 
is extremely worrying to the evolutionist. He is often addressed 
in somewhat this fashion: ‘It is all very well to explain the 
course of this or that phenomenon when you have once got it 
going, but how do you account for the start?’ And in nine cases 
out of ten the evolutionist is discomfited. 

Now it is a most extraordinary thing, when we come ‘o con- 
sider man’s place in Nature, that he ever began to dance. Not 
that dancing is uncommon in Nature; many birds, especially 
those of the crane tribe, execute elaborate dances during their 
season of courtship, and as a mere pastime when they have nothing 
else to do. But we cannot claim sufficient relationship with the 
order Aves to account for our own propensities in this respect— 
although the writer once came across an old sea captain who 
told him that he was a convinced Darwinian from having observed 
@ striking likeness between the rows of penguins upon the shore 
of the Straits of Magellan and some raw Indian recruits lined 
up on some drill ground in Peru! Few, if any, of the mammalia 
appear to indulge in organised dances, unless we give such a name 
to the frisking of young lambs and the prancing evolutions of 
horses and antelopes. Assuredly, in our direct line of descent 
nothing of the kind could have existed as far back as our know- 
ledge and imaginations will carry us. You cannot very well 
dance in the trees, which were the real nurseries of our species ; 
and when you come down to solid earth your weak prehensile 
lower members would only make you ridiculous and contemptible 
if they attempted any performance of the kind. 

Mother Nature, however, is a dame of infinite variety, and 
seems continually to be trying the most bizarre experiments 
apparently without the least prompting or justification. The pro- 
ducts of these experiments are called ‘sports,’ and there seems 
no limit to their possibilities. Witness the people with six fingers 
and toes that keep cropping up among us, when our rule of 
life has been pentadactylic right back to the amphibians of the 
carboniferous epoch. We may suppose—and here there is little 
but imagination to guide us—that certain of our bandy-legged, 
staggering parents who had just descended from the trees got 
a restlessness of their lower limbs whenever they heard recurrent 
banging noises. If such a thing happened it is easy to see how 
their bipedal locomotion would benefit. Yet I am not quite sure 
after all that we are not here treading on a little firmer ground 
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than that afforded by pure imagination. Chimpanzees delight in 
thumping hollow trees and knocking pieces of wood together, 
while it is said that the gorilla waddles to war to the sound of 
the drum, improvising a substitute by beating his hands against 
his brawny chest. 1 once watched a chimpanzee in captivity for 
some time who was making a terrific racket by pounding a match- 
board partition in his cage with his open hand; and I noticed 
that he gave little jerks with his lower limbs as he braced him- 
self to give each blow. There was not much rhythm in the sound 
that human ears could detect, but he was doing it quite volun- 
tarily, and the resulting music appeared to be wholly to his satis- 
faction. 

I proffer my next suggestion with all reserve, and would not 
for one moment have it called by the dignified name of Hypothesis. 

Could that spasmiodic jerking of the chimpanzee’s feeble legs, 
as he banged the wooden partition, be the crude and contemptible 
stuff out of which the ‘Heavenly Alchemy’ of evolution has 
created the divine movements of Pavlova? 

The name of this acknowledged queen of the art brings one 
to the subject of professional and spectacular dancing generally. 
In the Western world professionalism in dancing has happily 
not had the blighting effect on the pursuit that it seems to have 
had on some other forms of pastime. But if we go to the East 
we find that practically all other forms of dancing have ceased 
to exist. We see the effect of this tendency most fully developed 
in China, where the recreative dancing of Europeans seems to 
be quite beyond the comprehension of the well-bred Chinese, who 
occasionally ask the question ‘Why do you not pay people to 
do this for you?’ 

Spectacular dancing seems to be an interesting instance of the 
degeneration of something which was at one time a helpful in- 
fluence to the race into a pure luxury. This is a tendency which 
is observable in many phases of life when the pressure of evolu- 
tionary forces is somewhat relaxed. For instance, there is no 
doubt that during the greater part of man’s career upon the earth 
he was barely able to get enough food to sustain him in health 
and strength. Every bit of food-stuff was therefore of value, and 
an invitation to dinner was a boon never to be despised. We still 
keep up some of the traditions of those hungry millenniums by 
giving banquets to deserving people, on the prehistoric assump- 
tion that they are chronically empty, and will therefore be greatly 
pleased and benefited by such benevolence. But one cannot help 
wondering, when some popular hero or Colonial visitor has been 
half killed by kindness of this kind, whether they do not quote 
Hamlet’s dyspeptic observation, ‘The times are out of joint.’ 
Most of our luxuries pertain to matters which at one time had 
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a survivalship value, and it cannot be said that they have retired 
from among the evolutionary forces even to-day ; but their effect, 
if still beneficial to the race, is rather in aiding Nature to eliminate 
the unfit. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that dancing, even when 
it has degenerated into a pure luxury, can have but little killing- 
off influence. In fact, it seems to have retained certain of its 
original helpful effects on the race even in its most purely spectacu- 
lar form. If we may believe popular report, certain members 
of our effete aristocracy spend a good deal of time in painstaking 
investigation of all that is best among our professional dancers 
with a view to choosing mates capable of restoring their race to 


its pristine vigour. 
Lovuts ROBINSON. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT WORK IN 
AMERICA 


[The two following articles are the outcome of an inquiry instituted 
last summer by twelve ladies, with the object of obtaining an impartial 
account of the working of woman suffrage in those states of the American 
Union in which it has been adopted. These ladies obtained letters of 
introduction to a representative selection of prominent citizens of the 
states concerned—clergy and ministers of different denominations, lawyers, 
educationalists, publicists, business men, former holders of public office, 
and the like, and a few eminent women ; to all of whom a list of questions 
was forwarded, accompanied by the following appeal: 

‘Several Englishwomen who are much interested in the question of the 
enfranchisement of women are desirous of knowing how it works in the 
states of America where it has been put into operation. 

‘ They hold very different views on this subject, some being in favour of 
the change and some against it, but they all wish to know the result in those 
countries where it has been tried. 

‘They therefore beg that you will answer the questions on the enclosed 
paper, or as many of them as you can, and return it in the addressed 
envelope which is inclosed.’ 

Names of the women who join in\this appeal: 

Apstine, Ducusss or Beprorp. 
THe Maxcuioness or SaLisBuRy. 
Tae Dowacer Countess or LEcoNrFIELD. 
Tue CountEss or SELBORNE. 

Tue Countess WALDEGRAVE. 

Tas Lapy WiLLouGHBy DE BROKE. 
Tue Lapy Batrour or BuRLEIGH. 
Miss Batrour. 

Mas. CREIGHTON. 

Miss Hatpane. 

Miss Vioter Marxnam. 

Miss Taxzor. 


To this appeal sixty-three replies were received, and-the accompanying 
articles represent an attempt to summarise these replies and the conclusions 
which may be drawn from them, from the suffragist and anti-suffragist 


points of view respectively.] 
(I) 
BeEroreE dealing with the sixty-three accounts of equal suffrage 
in the working which lie before us, it is only fair that the nature 
of the inquiry which elicited. them should be emphasised. It did 
not pretend to be exhaustive, but it was eminently representative. 
415. . 
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It had no case to prove, and had neither the motive nor the means 
to pack the jury in favour of the one side or the other. The letters 
of introduction first obtained were directed to a few leading men 
in New York, whose views on suffrage were unknown to the in- 
quirers, and these gentlemen forwarded the questionnaire to a 
number of prominent people in each of the nine ‘ suffrage states,’ 
being only requested to avoid approaching anyone who was 
known to hold strong views on the question. 

This method of procedure gives the replies that representative 
reasonableness which is associated with the verdict of a number 
of persons selected without reference to the issues which are laid 
before them. Nor must it be forgotten that these replies are all 
based upon direct experience. They are the statements of those 
who are actually living under equal suffrage. 

It is therefore a very striking result, when we turn to the 
replies themselves, to find that their outstanding feature is the 
immense preponderance of those favourable to woman suffrage. 
A rough classification shows no fewer than forty-six thus favour- 
able, as against eight neutral, five vaguely unfavourable, and 
only four definitely hostile. Such a consensus is really over- 
whelming. It shows that equal suffrage is passing from the realm 
of controversy to that of universal approval among those who have 
seen it at work. 

Many of the replies are enthusiastic, but in a way the more 
coldly favourable are the more interesting, because they are so 
patently genuine and unprejudiced. Several mention a point or 
two which tell against equal elteais: well worth considering as 
far as they go, but to quote them apart from their context would 
give a false impression. The striking fact is that each of the 
forty-six sums up, most of them strongly, in favour of it, and 
on the most sensible and practical of grounds. The details will 
repay examination lateron. Suffice it here to note that the aspect 
to which the most unanimous testimony is borne is the moral 
influence of women. It is above all with moral issues that they 
are concerned, and it is not disputed by more than one or two 
answers that their influence has been wholly good. 

The eight neutral answers are perhaps the least instructive, 
as they come from those who either think it is too soon to judge, 
or from those who have not observed any results from the change 
which justify a definite opinion. Not one of them mentions a 
single evil result, or fear of any, from the grant of equal suffrage. 

The answers classed as vaguely unfavourable read like those 
of men who were opposed to woman suffrage and still bear it a 
lingering grudge, but can find no definite charge to lay against 
it. Most of them describe themselves as neutral. The worst 
they can find to say are the following : ‘ Personally I do not be- 
lieve in women voting, but I believe we cannot help it.’ ‘ Much 
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freak legislation, possibly due to women’s influence.’ ‘ Nothing 
accomplished which could not have been done as well or better 
without suffrage.’ These are absolutely the three most unfavour- 
able phrases in these answers, which can none of them allege 
any definite harm to have resulted from women’s votes, while 
four of the five admit some definite good. 

There remain the four definitely anti-suffragist replies, which 
will be noticed in discussing the states from which they come. 
For what they are worth, they may be set against the forty-six. 
But beyond them any unfavourable testimony from these answers 
will have to be scraped together from isolated sentences out of 
favourable replies. 

Again, if the answers be examined state by state, the result 
is equally encouraging to suffragists. Indeed it is especially 
worth while to go through them in this arrangement, because 
anti-suffragists are prone to call attention to some isolated abuse 
or evil institution existing in some single suffrage state (such as 
Mormonism in Utah, or misgovernment in Colorado), and brand 
it as the fruit of equal suffrage, without attempting to set it in 
its true historical perspective. 

Three of the states included in this inquiry have adopted equal 
suffrage for their legislatures too recently to make their evidence 
of great weight. These are Arizona, Kansas, and Oregon, which 
all took the step in November 1912. Kansas (the most important 
of them) has however had municipal woman suffrage since 1887. 
And it must be admitted that many of the replies draw the in- 
ference, so repugnant to the subtler minds of anti-suffragists in 
England, that the women who have used the local franchise with 
conspicuous sense and success are likely to make an equally good 
use of the parliamentary franchise. 

Of far greater importance are the replies from Washington 
and California. Although these states only obtained the full 
equal suffrage in 1910 and 1911 respectively, yet in each of them 
elections and two or three sessions have been held since it came 
into operation. It is true that it is still too early to judge of 
the full effect of the change, but the impression created is shown 
by the fact that all the replies from Washington are favourable, 
and some of them strikingly so. One gentleman, for instance, 
writes ‘I do not think we could have cleaned up the city in 1911 
but for the women. At that time . . . I was opposed to woman 
suffrage, but since that time I have become favourable.” Another 
says ‘The whole attitude of law-makers with regard to 
‘* women’s ’’ legislation has changed since the adoption of woman 
suffrage... . . Our present good conditions are due to the women.’ 
These, of course, are opinions, but a consensus of opinions has 
probably some foundation in fact. 

Vor. LXXV—No. 444 26 
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From California the evidence is even more definite and 
emphatic, and it is worth examining, because California is by 
far the most important state which is included in this inquiry. 
On the general question of their impression of its effects, fifteen 
replies are favourable, two neutral (on the ground that it is too 
soon to tell), one vaguely unfavourable, and one hostile. The 
latter, however, is only hostile on the two following points : 
(1) Q. ‘Has the change caused any ill-feeling?’ A. ‘I fear it 
has’; and (2) ‘It will weaken home ties.’ Incidentally, the 
writer mentions that he was an anti-suffragist before 1911. 

Against this solitary foreboding must be set some very 
definite and forcible statements of the positive effects of the 
change. It must be mentioned that since the grant of equal 
suffrage a long list of laws’ on the subjects which deeply concern 
women have been passed by the Californian legislature. When 
these lists are quoted, it is the practice of anti-suffragists to rake 
up a list of similar laws from non-suffrage countries to prove 
that there is no connexion between the adoption of woman 
suffrage and these reforms. It is one of those queer coinciden- 
ces, like indigestion on Boxing Day, which recur so causelessly. 
Such, however, is clearly not the view of the citizens of Cali- 
fornia who have seen the ‘ coincidence’ at work. Here are a few 
of their replies : 

‘The attitude of the Civil Government towards women appealing in the 
interest of the causes near to their hearts has very materially changed 
since the women have had the right to vote.’ 

‘The forces making for civic decency and cleanliness and good govern- 
ment in San Francisco have been enormously strengthened.’ 

‘It has tended to make politics cleaner. It has placed some most 
excellent laws on our statute-book regarding child labour, minimum wage 
boards, shorter hours, anti-vice laws, etc.’ 

‘The objectors are silenced in our actual experience under the law.’ 

‘They (the women) have been a very definite constructive force in our 
legislation: have shown more definiteness and efficiency, and a more 
unmixed public spirit, than men.’ 


This from a man: 


‘ From being prejudiced against it I have become a mild convert through 
its good effects.’ 

‘ These (six named laws) were all passed through direct influence of the 
votes behind the women.’ 

‘... Women are now able to enforce their point of view... . 
For instance, women have been trying for years to have an equal guardian- 
ship law passed in California. . . . It was passed without question in the 








1 E.g. Employment of Women; Employment of Children; Age of Consent 
(i.e. raising to eighteen the age at which a girl’s consent to her seduction becomes 
a valid defence to her seducer); Sale of Intoxicants; Kindergartens; Orphans; 
Widows’ Pensions ; Equal Guardianship; Bastardy ; Juvenile Court; Red Light 
Abatement; Nurses; Milk Inspection, etc. 
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first Legislature after the women were enfranchised, though backed by 
exactly the same women who had been pushing for the measure all along.’ 


A great deal more to the same effect could be quoted if space 
permitted. In particular, several of the replies mention the 
work of a women’s organisation in ‘recalling’ (i.e. turning out 
by their votes) a notoriously corrupt Judge who favoured the 
‘vice interest.’ 

So much for the ‘new’ suffrage states. The ‘old’ are 
equally encouraging, though from their long familiarity with 
equal suffrage they take less note of its effects. To them it is 
an institution rather than a reform. 

Idaho enfranchised its women in 1896, early in its history 
as a state. Perhaps for that reason, or perhaps because in 
Idaho social problems are still in their infancy, there is a ten- 
dency to regard the results as less marked than elsewhere. None 
of the replies, however, are unfavourable, and all assert that 
equal suffrage has both raised the character of candidates and 
increased the interest taken by women in politics. 

Utah has enjoyed equal suffrage ever since it entered the 
Union in 1896. Here again it is accepted as a matter of course, 
and its effects have been the less noticeable because they have 
been present from the beginning. The general tone is com- 
placently favourable. The points chiefly noted are that women 
have been useful ‘on moral issues,’ and that their votes have 
had a salutary effect on the character of candidates. Their 
influence is traced in many laws; and two, that providing 
widows’ pensions and that raising the age of consent, are 
attributed to their direct agitation. 

It is a characteristic argument of anti-suffragist literature to 
condemn the suffrage because in Utah it ‘ supports Mormonism.’ 
This is only true in the sense that the women voters have not 
overruled the other citizens in their support of that creed. For 
Mormonism was the whole raison d’étre of Utah. The Mormons 
deliberately withdrew to the wilds in order to practise their 
religion. There was no point in anyone going to Utah at all 
unless they were Mormons. So naturally the citizens of Utah 
support Mormonism, deeply mistaken as we think them ; and in 
this respect the women are on the same level as the men. After 
all, where a whole community shares an error, it cannot be 
expected that the women, on acquiring votes, will forthwith 
reconsider their religion. And on the matters which enfran- 
chisement does affect, it is clear that the influence of their votes 
has been beneficial. 

The state of Wyoming was the pioneer in the movement 
towards equal suffrage. It adopted it in 1869, twenty-one years 


before it entered the Union. Consequently there is little posi- 
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tive evidence of the effects of its acoption, because it permeates 
the whole atmosphere. ll the state’s laws have been passed 
under equal suffrage. Most people cannot remember the time 
when women did not vote. Yet, oddly enough, one of the four 
definitely unfavourable answers comes from Wyoming, though it 
is written by an Easterner who has only been there a few years. 
His objection is summed up thus : 

I should say . . . that women’s suffrage has not affected the situation in 
legislation at all. It has added an increased responsibility, which respon- 
sibility has, I think, been well borne, and it has sharpened animosities and 
lengthened them. Plainly speaking, the granting of the suffrage is an 
increase of the ignorant vote. That it has not been so in Wyoming is due 
to the fact that . . . there is a very high intellectual average among our 
women.” The experience of Wyoming is no guarantee of the effect of 
suffrage where conditions are different. 


And this is what on a rough classification was set’ down as 
one of the four hostile replies! On second perusal, its place 
seems to be rather (unconsciously) among the most favourable. 
For here an obviously ‘unfriendly witness’ coming from the 
Eastern states (where he had not seen equal suffrage at work), 
full of prejudice against it, tries to answer that it has been @ 
failure, and is inadvertently betrayed into admitting that it is a 
success, but hastens to add that it might very likely be a failure 
somewhere else. The rest of the replies are uniformly 
favourable. 

The last and most important of the ‘old’ suffrage states is 
Colorado, which enfranchised its women in 1893. It is also the 
state which anti-suffragists generally select for their battle- 
ground, because undoubtedly its government has been marred by 
very grave abuses which are not yet by any means done away 
with. This fact is made a ground of dissatisfaction against 
woman suffrage both in England and in the state itself. For 
Colorado is the only state from which two definitely unfavour- 
able replies have been received. It is not unreasonable that such 
dissatisfaction should prevail, but the fact that it does so shows 
the high expectations which are naturally entertained of women’s 
influence as voters. If they are no better than the men they are 
condemned. 

But an examination of the facts in Colorado shows that they 
have improved upon the men. The state was in a hopelessly 
corrupt condition before 1893. It was largely a silver-mining 
community, and probably attracted a good many of the un- 

2? The writer attributes this high standard tv the number of ranchers who 
have married ‘school-ma’ams’; but is it unfair to claim part of the credit for 


the long-established woman’s vote? The ‘old’ suffrage states seem altogether 
to have a high educational standard. See the reports of the Commissioner 


for Education. 
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desirables of either sex. As one reply puts it, the very move- 
ment for equal suffrage acquired its chief strength from ‘a 
general conviction that male suffrage was so debased as to moral 
issues that it could not be trusted.’ So that to expect complete 
reform as the result of their enfranchisement was to expect the 
women of Colorado to be on a wholly different moral plane from 
their men-folk, which is unreasonable. Those who wish to see 
what Colorado politics are, or were, like should read Judge Lind- 
sey’s thrilling book The Beast. Yet even under these daunting 
circumstances the influence of the women has been to the good 
so far as it has gone. There is abundant evidence to show that 
they have been instrumental in securing laws very similar to 
those in California, and have had a good effect on the character 
of candidates. Moreover, they can claim a large share of 
the credit for the Colorado children’s laws, which have been 
described by the Inter-Parliamentary Union as ‘ the sanest, the 
most humane, the most progressive, most scientific laws relating 
‘to the child to be found on any statute-books in the world.’ In 
particular, it was only by the women’s votes that Judge Lindsey * 
was kept in office for thirteen years in the teeth of the opposition 
of both the political ‘ machines,’ as the Judge himself acknow- 
ledges in his book. 

Therefore even in. Colorado a candid inquiry decisively 
vindicates the usefulness of woman suffrage. The point is, 
after all, not whether it has made the place clean but whether 
it has made it cleaner, and there is clear evidence that it has 
done so. 

Thus an examination of the evidence as a whole from each 
state in turn shows that in no state is woman suffrage believed 
to have done any kind of harm, and in every one some good 
results are attributed to it, while from at least three of the most 
important the testimony to its benefits is emphatic and detailed. 

As a final method of survey it will be useful to run through 
the replies under the seven headings into which the question- 
naire is divided. Lack of space forbids more than a rough 
analysis : 

Q. 1. Reasons for adoption. 
(a) Was it a party question?—A. Nowhere, except partially in 
California and Colorado. 
(b) Was there militancy ?—A. None anywhere. 
(c) Where did the strength of the movement and opposition to it lie ?— 
A. Strength mainly came from ‘moral’ influences and women’s clubs; 
opposition from saloons and machine politicians. 


* Judge Lindsey was responsible for the introduction of the Juvenile Court 
system im Colorado, whence it has spread throughout the civilised world. He 
is also a well-known reformer and enemy of ‘ Boss’ rule. 
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Q. 2. Conditions. 

A. The qualifications are the same for men as for women; about 
fifteen per cent. fewer women are on the register, on an average; women 
are everywhere eligible to the legislature. 

Q. 3. How is the vote exercised? 

(a) What percentage polls?—A. About five per cent. fewer than men, 
on an average. 

(b) Have women formed new parties?—A. Nowhere. 

(c) Is the balance of existing parties altered?—A. No. 

(d) Do wives vote with their husbands?—About half say ‘yes’ and 
half ‘no’—clearly individuals vary. 

(e) Has the female vote affected the character of candidates for offices 7?— 
Thirty-eight replies say ‘yes,’ often quoting instances. Thirteen say 
‘no.’ 

Q. 4. How has equal suffrage affected women’s position? 

(a) Has it caused ill-feeling between men and women ?—Over fifty say 
‘no’; three say ‘ yes.’ 

(b) Has it increased women’s interest in politics ?—Over fifty say ‘ yes ’ ; 
about six doubt it. 

(c) Has it impaired their usefulness in the home ?—Nearly fifty replies 
say ‘no’; eight say that in some cases it has. One picturesque answer 
perhaps hits the nail on the head in saying ‘ your flannel-mouthed suffragist 
is not a home-making woman at all.’ But after all it is the agitation 
for suffrage which breeds the flannel-mouthed type; the grant quiets them. 

Q. 5. Is there any agitation for its repeal? 

A. None. 

Q. 6. What is your general impression of the change? 

This has already been dealt with. 

Q. 7. What legislation dealing with the following subjects has been passed 
since the women had the vote? Can the influence of the female vote 
be traced in any such legislation? 

(a) Conditions of female labour. 

(6) Protection of women and girls. 

(c) Temperance. 

(d) Education. 

(e) Sanitation and milk. 

(f) Industrial arbitration. 

(g) Widows’ pensions. 

(h) Divorce. 

The answers under these headings are naturally rather frag- 
mentary and unscientific ; they need correcting and supplement- 
ing from official records. But, taking them for what they are 
worth, it is interesting to find that they record legislation on 
subjects a, b and g in every suffrage state since the grant 
of equal suffrage (except Kansas, which had had no legislature 
since the grant). And if Oregon and Arizona also be omitted, 
useful laws have been passed in every state on subjects a, b, c, d, 
e, f and g. 

It would of course be unreasonable to lay stress on this as 
far as the ‘old’ suffrage states are concerned, though the great 
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majority of replies from those states do assert that the female 
vote has influenced their legislation on these topics. But in this 
connexion the evidence from the ‘new’ suffrage states has a 
special value. The questionnaire selects the eight subjects on 
which it is thought women are most likely to use their votes. 
The replies from Washington and California, where three and 
two sessions respectively have been held since the grant of 
woman suffrage, show that the legislatures of both have already 
passed laws on seven out of those eight subjects in those sessions. 
On the ‘ coincidence’ theory the odds would be almost infinitely 
against such a thing happening; and when we find twenty-one 
answers from these two states affirming in unequivocal terms 
that. these laws have been carried by means of the women’s 
votes, no impartial mind can resist the conclusion that such is 
the truth. And in the still more extreme case of Oregon, where 
equal suffrage had been in force nine months, the only reply 
which deals with this part of the questionnaire enumerates laws 
of 1913 on subjects a, b, e and g, and adds ‘ These were all due 
to the influence of women.’ Or another ‘ coincidence,’ perhaps. 
In nine months! 

It may be further mentioned in this connexion that on the 
only two of these eight topics on which reliable information cover- 
ing all the states of the Union is to hand at the moment— 
namely widows’ pensions and the protection of girls by raising 
the age of consent to eighteen—the proportion of suffrage states 
which have legislated on these points is strikingly higher than 
that of non-suffrage states. Thus seventeen states altogether 
have widows’ pension laws. Of these, six are suffrage states 
and enacted the laws since becoming so, and eleven are non- 
suffrage. But the six are six out of nine (two of the remaining 
three having had equal suffrage less than a year), and the eleven 
are eleven out of thirty-nine. Similarly, of the nine suffrage 
states seven have raised the age of consent to eighteen since 
granting equal suffrage (an eighth having done so just before 
the grant), while of the non-suffrage states the figures for 1911-12 
(the latest available) show that then only four out of thirty-nine 
had so raised it. 

On the matter of temperance, it must suffice to say that 
while all replies agree that women oppose the liquor interests, 
many deplore their moderation. Indeed on the whole the 
replies go to show that women have not used their vote in any 
sensational manner, but that they have used it promptly and firmly 
on those practical issues of home, health, morals and the welfare 
of their sex, which are obviously those on which they have a 
peculiar right to make their views effective. And in so doing, 
if we are to accept the evidence here collected, they have not, 
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with rare exceptions, impaired their usefulness in the home, nor 
caused ill-feeling between the sexes, nor introduced disturbing 
factors into politics. On the contrary, they have broadened 
their own interests and increased their usefulness thereby, and 
have used their influence not only for sound laws but for cleaner 
politics and a better type of candidate. 

That is the evidence which these sixty-three American citi- 
zens, who have lived under equal suffrage, have given. The only 
question that remains is What is this evidence worth? No 
candid reader of it can seriously doubt its effect. There can be 
no serious doubt that the citizens of these states are overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of woman suffrage on the strength of their 
experience of it. But what value has that experience for 
England? 

There are only three possible lines of answer. One is to 
admit the practical benefits of woman suffrage but to cling to 
the theoretical objections to it. The second is to admit the 
evidence but deny its applicability to England. The third is to 
accept it frankly as conclusive. If an anti-suffragist bases his 
views solely on a priori postulates of Difference of Function or 
Physical Force, naturally no appeal to experience or common 
sense will have any effect upon him. But the vast majority of 
Englishmen do not argue their politics a priori. And of all 
departments of politics the vote is the one which there is least 
excuse for so treating. The vote is a simple instrument for 
human happiness, and the only possible test of whether any class 
of persons uses it so as to promote human happiness is the test 
of experience. No amount of disquisition on woman’s function 
qua woman will bring one nearer to knowing how she will exer- 
cise her function qua voter. And as for the physical force argu- 
ment, which seeks to terrify us with the possible consequences 
of a wildly improbable contingency, one can only say that it is 
mere folly to let a priori considerations of what never has hap- 
pened, and is not in the least likely to happen, outweigh 
proved facts of experience showing what always has happened 
in similar circumstances. 

But if once it is admitted that the sensible way of judging 
such a question as woman suffrage is by reference to experience, 
this body of American experience becomes of decisive import- 
ance. Is the fair-minded anti-suffragist sincerely able to say 
that it is worthless? ‘It is all very well in America, but it 
wouldn’t succeed here.’ That is really a desperate argument 
on this question. It is the argument of the gentleman from 
Wyoming : ‘It is a success in Wyoming, but then Wyoming is 
exceptional ; it would be a failure anywhere else.” That sounds 
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plausible enough in Wyoming. But suppose this gentleman took 
a tour through the other suffrage states, and then a voyage to 
New Zealand and the eight states of Australia, and on to Finland 
and Norway. How long would his argument hold out? Would 
it not dawn upon him that such a succession of exceptions 
begins to prove a rule? 

Is not the matter quite fairly stated thus? If the women of 
England use their votes in the same kind of way and on the same 
kind of subjects as the women of these nine American states 
are stated to be using them, then the grant of woman suffrage 
will surely be a notable gain to England’s welfare. And is there 
any ground whatever for supposing that they will use them 
otherwise or less sensibly? Let us leave it at that. 


ROBERT PALMER. 


(II) 


Out of the forty-eight states which constitute the United States 
of America there are now nine which have granted the full 
political franchise to women on equal terms with men. The 
women electors in these states are now entitled to vote not 
merely for members of the State Legislature, but also for 
members of the United States Congress, and even for the 
President himself. As a writer in The Times has pointed out, 
“One fifth of the United States Senate, one seventh of the House 
of Representatives, and one sixth of the Presidential electoral 
vote of the United States comes now from states where women 
exercise suffrage just as men do.’ Of these nine states three, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, have never known any other 
suffrage since they were first incorporated as states—of the 
others, five have only extended the suffrage to women within 
the past few years, beginning with Washington in 1910. A 
tenth state, Illinois, has very recently adopted a woman suffrage 
measure on a somewhat different basis, but it is outside the 
scope of the present inquiry. 

It is natural that we should look to this great experiment 
in America for some instruction on matters at present subject 
to controversy among ourselves. In drawing any lessons two 
cautions must be observed. The experiment is still in too early 
a stage to afford conclusive evidence as to the effects of woman 
suffrage, and the conditions in America differ very greatly from 
the conditions in this country. The necessity for these cautions 
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will be evident from the following table, which, with the 
exception of the dates, has been compiled from The Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 


Woman SurrraGe States. 


Woman 


State Density of 
Female Total oak Mile 
Idaho ° 140,048 325,594 3.9 
Utah 176,488 | 373,351 4.5 
Wyoming . 54,295 | 145,965 1.5 
Colorado . 368,327 799,024 7.7 
Washington 483,327 |1,141,990| 17.1 
California . 1,054,571 | 2,377,549 15.8 
Oregon 288,500 | 672,765 7.0 | 
Arizona 85,780 204,354 ? aa 
Kansas 805,087 | 1,690,948 | 20.7 





The average density of population for the whole United States 
is 30.9 per square mile. For the six New England states it 
is 105.7 per square mile, and for the three Middle Atlantic 
states it is 193.2 per square mile. It may be noted further 
that the nine woman suffrage states are all Far Western, indeed 
mostly Pacific Coast, states. The population is chiefly rural 
in character, agricultural and mining. They are all still in 
a somewhat primitive stage of political development, and the 
Western pioneer spirit still strongly survives. 

A valuable public service has been rendered by the twelve 
distinguished ladies, holding widely divergent views, but having 
the same desire to ascertain the truth, who have taken steps 
to secure the first-hand evidence of a large number of citizens 
occupying responsible positions in these states, as to how woman 
suffrage came to be established and how it is working. Some 
guidance as to the information desired was given to these 
witnesses in the form of a carefully framed list of questions, 
including matters of personal opinion and impression, as well 
as matters of fact. I have now before me some sixty sets 
of answers to these questions, and my present object is to 
summarise their general effect and the conclusions it seems 
possible to draw from them. It will clear the air to deal 
with questions of fact first. 

Nothing remotely approaching ‘ militant tactics’ has ever 
characterised the woman suffrage movement, or any section 
of the movement, in any of those states which now enjoy it 
—‘ not even a procession,’ adds a Californian lady. Several 
supporters of the movement express surprise at the leniency 
with which ‘ militant’ offences are treated in England. It has 
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never been a party question between the two great parties, 
Republican and Democratic. As with us it cut across both 
parties. Mr. Roosevelt’s personal followers, who afterwards 
became the ‘ Bull Moose’ Party, espoused the cause with more 
enthusiasm than the others. It is occasionally mentioned that 
the Socialist or Labour Party made it a party question, but 
this does not seem to have been an important influence in 
any of the states. Nor has the grant of the suffrage resulted 
in the formation of any new party in the state—a distinctively 
Feminist Party. The women voters have fallen into line with 
the existing parties, which bid for their support by giving 
prominence to issues which they think likely to be specially 
attractive to women. There are special ad hoc ‘clubs,’ or 
committees, for the promotion of special measures, but these 
temporary combinations are non-party. There has been, how- 
ever, an impetus to the formation of women’s ‘clubs,’ and 
at Seattle (Washington) it is mentioned that ‘there has been 
formed an influential organisation which works outside all party 
lines to inform and direct the women’s vote.’ This develop- 
ment may have significance. As to its effect upon the balance 
between existing parties, the majority of answers indicate that 
there has been no change at all; in fact, that the male vote 
has simply been duplicated. There are suggestions, however, 
that the women voters tend to act independently on ‘ moral 
issues,’ and what effect this might have on parties in the event 
of some great national issue arising it is impossible to fore- 
tell. An appreciable minority consider that the ‘ Progressive,’ 
or ‘ Bull Moose,’ Party has been strengthened by the women’s 
vote. This certainly seems to have been the case in California 
and Washington, but an answer from Idaho indicates that the 
* Progressive ’ appeal failed there. Several assert that women 
are stricter and more ardent partisans than men, and if this 
be so it may have important political consequences. All are 
agreed that there is no agitation for repeal, certainly no organised 
agitation. Such opposition as exists has so far been confined 
to individual expressions of opinion. 

In each state women have received the vote precisely on 
the same terms as men. Indeed it is noticeable that the watch- 
word of the advocates has been not ‘ Woman Suffrage,’ or ‘ Votes 
for Women,’ but ‘ Equal Suffrage.’ It is a good ‘cry,’ from the 
electioneering point of view. The use of the word ‘equal’ 
seems to have made a strong appeal to the man-in-the-street’s, 
or rather the man-on-the-prairie’s, sense of justice and fair play. 
It should be added, however, otherwise the statement would 
be misleading, that in America the suffrage was not based on 
@ property qualification, but was manhood suffrage. Practically 
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every woman in those states who is of age can ‘register.’ If 
it were a property qualification it might admit most men and 
exclude most women, which would be the very reverse of ‘ equal 
suffrage.’ The suffrage also carries with it the right to sit in 
the state Legislature, and in many of the states women 
members have actually been elected. Although they can vote 
in elections of Congress, however, it is doubtful whether they 
are entitled to sit in Congress. That is a question which can only 
be settled in a court of law. 

With regard to statistics the answers are unsatisfactory. 
The most hazy notions seem to prevail as to the proportion 
of men and women at present on the register, and as to the 
percentage of those on the register, of either sex, who vote. 
Widely varying estimates and guesses are given. This revela- 
tion of vagueness and uncertainty on matters of fact is in itself 
interesting and suggestive. For eight out of the nine states 
the answers give no reliable information, but in the case of 
California it is possible to give some partial figures. In a 
very well-considered series of answers by a committee of ladies 
it is mentioned that ‘The state has made no report and regis- 
tration is not segregated.” There are appended, however, two 
articles from the California Outlook, from which, and from 
another answer, the following figures are compiled in regard 
to three recent municipal (not state) elections : 











Percentage of Total Electorate | Percentage of Male and of 
of either Sex Female Electors who Voted 
Municipality 
} Male Female Male Female 
San Francisco | 65.5 34.5 51.8 48.5 
Los Angelos . .| 56.9 43.1 54.2 50.2 
Berkeley .| 88.4 46.6 49.0 42.7 





These municipal figures indicate that the male electorate 
outnumbers the female, as indeed was only to be expected from 
the population statistics already given, and that the proportion 
of women electors who go to the poll is very nearly, if not 
quite, as great as that of men. Further figures indicate that 
in the quarters where the ‘ prosperous, professional, and busi- 
ness’ classes reside the women voters actually outnumbered 
the men, whereas in the ‘ manufacturing, factory, and labour- 
ing section, notably along the water front,’ the men voters 
largely outnumbered the women. 

Information was requested as to what laws had been passed 
in each of these states since the grant of woman suffrage, 
attention being specially directed, under numerous heads, to 
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legislation affecting women and children and touching various 
social, domestic, and moral questions. As a matter of fact 
men are just as much interested in all these subjects as women, 
and women have just as much at stake as men in the more 
strictly Imperial and business aspects of legislation. It is just 
as important to know how woman suffrage affects Foreign 
Policy, National Defence, Methods of Taxation, Commercial 
Law, and Industrial Legislation as it is to know how it 
affects more domestic matters. The state Legislatures, of course, 
are excluded from dealing with Imperial questions. It must 
be remembered moreover that most of the states have had very 
little time for legislation since women had a share in electing 
the Legislatures. 

In California, for example, the first Legislature to be elected 
by both men and women voters met for the first time in 
1913. During that session legislation of various degrees of 
importance has been passed under most of the heads of the 
inquiry. The following were among the measures passed : 


The Eight Hours’ Day law already in existence for women in certain 
industries was extended to some other industries. 

A Minimum Wage Act to regulate the employment of women and 
children, and to be administered by an Industrial Welfare Commission. 

An Act for the abatement of houses of prostitution. 

An Act restricting child labour: no minor under eighteen to be 
employed more than eight hours a day. 

An Act raising the ‘‘ age of consent’’ from sixteen to eighteen years. 

An Act increasing the penalty for rape. 

A Bastardy Act compelling the father as well as the mother to 
support and educate an illegitimate child. 

An Equal Guardianship Act for parents. 

An Act prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor between 2 a.m. and 
6 aM. 

An Act creating a Pension Fund for public school teachers. 

An Act for the establishment and maintenance of kindergartens. 

An Act authorising the appointment of a Commission to investigate 
and report concerning old age insurance, and pensions, and mothers’ 
pensions. 

An Act amending the law with regard to the support of orphans and 
abandoned children. 


This list is much fuller than that provided for any of the other 
states, and it certainly shows much legislative activity. The 
prophets will be confounded by the complete absence of any 
mention of drastic legislative restriction of the liquor traffic, 
such as exists being mostly passed before women got the vote. 
A Colorado witness remarks: ‘This has been our great dis- 
appointment.’ I will refer later to the inferences which may 
be drawn from these facts, 

So much for matters of fact. As regards matters of opinion, 
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it may be said that there is practical unanimity as to the absence 
of any ill-feeling or dissension in families caused by women 
voting, and the usefulness of women in the home has not been 
impaired. In the majority of cases the wife votes in the same 
way as the husband. This involves no reflexion on the intelli- 
gence or independence of the wife. It might as well be said 
that the husband votes in the same way as the wife. Community 
of environment and interest are the determining factors. The 
same is-true of father and son. In one respect, however, there 
is a sharp conflict of opinion. While the vast majority of answers 
indicate that the exercise of the suffrage has not impaired the 
usefulness of women in the home, many of those who have 
opposed the principle are of opinion that it has done so, or will 
do so. Answers such as ‘It will’ and ‘It must’ seem to be 
based on @ priori grounds rather than on experience. Probably 
these witnesses are thinking more of political propaganda and 
campaigning than of the mere exercise of the franchise. It is 
difficult to see how the occasional dropping of a paper in the 
ballot-box and the taking of an intelligent interest in current 
politics can impair anyone’s usefulness. Novel reading, or 
Bridge, or social functions, as some of the answers point out, 
have done more to distract women from their home duties than 
politics are ever likely to do. Of course there are women who 
will neglect their homes, just as there are men who will neglect 
both their business and their homes, for politics. ‘Your flannel- 
mouthed suffragist,’ says one, ‘is not a home-making woman 
at all. She is a hotel and boarding-house and restaurant woman.’ 
These are the exceptions, and I do not suppose that they are 
confined to one side. It is difficult to conceive that the posses- 
sion or the absence of a vote could make much difference to 
their attitude towards their homes. 

Now we come to the more debatable ground. Where did the 
strength of the movement and of the opposition to it lie? 
Extraordinary diversity and vagueness prevail in the answers. 
The matter cannot be settled so simply as one witness thinks 
who declares that ‘ The opposition was all from the rabble, riff- 
raff, and scum. The decent people and respectable newspapers 
were all in favour of it.’ The very next witness is a distinguished 
educationalist who declares himself an opponent. The real 
strength of the movement seems to have lain in the indifference 
and apathy of those who were theoretically opposed to it. There 
appears to have been practically no organised opposition to it at 
all, though the smallness of the majorities show that there must 
have been a strong underlying opposition. ‘ Personally I do not 
believe in women voting,’ says one, ‘ but I believe we cannot 
stop it—that it is in the air—a part of the evolution of the 
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age.’ The women, moreover, by their methods and propaganda, 
did not challenge opposition. They steadily and quietly culti- 
vated a growing body of public opinion and encouraged the 
sentiment that it was inevitable—a part of the ordinary course 
of evolution and progress. Many of the witnesses are struck 
by the fact that the strongest opposition seems to have come 
from women themselves. 

The most noteworthy feature of the answers to the question 
‘What constituted the strength of the movement?’ is the fre- 
quency with which the word ‘justice’ recurs. Its ‘ strength lay 
in a feeling of justice,’ says an opponent. Undeniably this 
feeling, whether it was well founded or not, was very widespread. 
There is no more powerful force in politics than ‘a feeling of 
justice.’ It is difficult to define precisely what is meant by 
‘justice,’ and no one offers an explanation. Occasionally the 
word ‘fair play’ is used in the same sense. The useful cry, 
*‘ Equal Suffrage,’ quietly and unobtrusively makes the same sug- 
gestion. Possibly the underlying assumption may be some ill- 
considered dogma as to the meaning or nature of Democratic 
Government. The American Constitution contains some rather 
dubious philosophy. However its existence may be explained, 
there can be no doubt that this ‘feeling of justice’ was one 
of the most important factors in securing woman suffrage. 
Another word which frequently recurs is ‘moral.’ It seems to. 
be a popular notion in America that Woman is a being with 
@ superior moral standard to Man’s. ‘Womanhood untainted 
ever allies itself with the virtues’ is one very characteristic 
expression. The strength of the movement lay, says another, 
‘in a general conviction that male suffrage was so debased as to 
moral issues that it could not be trusted.” Many people seem 
to have been influenced by the idea that politics would be purified 
by women’s votes. 

For the rest, there is ample evidence that the movement was 
strengthened by the sparseness of the population, and the pre- 
dominance of the rural districts over the towns. In Utah the 
opinion is several times expressed by supporters of woman suf- 
frage that it was initiated by the Mormons to secure more 
effective control of the state. ‘The Mormons doubled their 
votes and massed them. Outside votes were doubled also, but 
they were scattered.’ In this connexion it is interesting to 
note that in three other suffrage states the Mormon vote is an 
important factor. The saloon-keepers and others interested in 
the liquor traffic are generally accused of having been among 
the most active opponents. That was only to be expected owing 
to the prominence given to the idea that woman suffrage means 
‘prohibition.’ Even the ‘ Trade” opposition, however, does not 
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seem to have been @ serious factor, and in practice the women 
do not seem to have been as powerful a ‘prohibition’ lever 
@s was supposed. 

As to the effect of woman suffrage upon the character of 
candidates for municipal or state offices, and upon the nature of 
the laws passed, and generally, opinions vary widely and tend 
to run on party lines. Roughly speaking about half of the 
witnesses declare that the effect all round has been emphatically 
good and very pronounced ; a quarter assert that the effect has 
been good so far as it goes; while the remainder are of opinion 
that it has either had no influence, or the influence cannot be 
traced. In Kansas, we are told, ‘men who drink can’t run. 
Also women chasers are barred by public opinion.’ In Cali- 
fornia reference is repeatedly made to the defeat of a senator 
who is variously described as a ‘machine politician,’ an ‘ un- 
desirable man,’ and a ‘representative of the drink traffic, the 
prize fighters, and the gamblers,’ and to the recall of a judge 
who is alleged to have been ‘too lenient with men who were 
charged with crimes against women.’ It must be remembered, 
however, as is several times pointed out, that ‘there has been 
such an uplift in this regard in all America that it is hard to 
determine.’ , 

I have already called attention to laws which have actually 
been passed in California in the first session of the first Legisla- 
ture for which women have voted. It remains to consider 
whether the women’s vote has had any traceable effect upon the 
character of such legislation. Post hoc, propter hoc is a very 
tempting fallacy. Several of the witnesses, however, are carefv! 
to point out that considerable progress was made in similar 
legislation in many of these states before women voted, and that 
many other states in which women do not vote (and the United 
Kingdom, I may add) are still more advanced in this direction. 

The conclusion to which I have come after reading through 
all the answers is that women through their votes have had some 
influence, quite different from the moral influence which they 
exercise without the vote, upon legislation. It is difficult to 
define this influence precisely. Frequent reference is made to 
the manner in which ‘ moral issues’ appeal to women. I cannot 
accept the view occasionally expressed that women have ‘a 
somewhat higher moral standard’ than men, but it is quite 
possible that, holding the same moral standard, they may give 
different effect to it in politics. I am impressed by several 
suggestions that women are much stricter and more ardent 
partisans than men; that they look to moral character in candi- 
dates rather than to ability; and that they have, in a greater 
degree than men, ‘a tendency to regulate morals by law.’ Men 
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are on the whole more tolerant than women and inclined~to 
allow a wider latitude of personal moral freedom so long as 
the rights of others are not interfered with. Women are, on 
the whole, more inclined to make their personal moral code a moral 
code imperative for others also, and to apply coercion to secure 
conformity. Coercive legislation, depending as it does upon the 
physical arm of the law for its enforcement, if it is to be effective, 
must have behind it the physical strength of the country. If 
the majority of men should be against it, if its chief support 
comes from women who, while unable as individuals to exercise 
physical coercion, are yet able, through the ballot-box, to evoke 
the physical arm of the law, then there is grave danger in 
extreme cases of a general conspiracy to evade the law. Authority, 
finding itself with a task beyond its power, will wink at the 
offenders. Law will fall into disrespect. There will gradually 
grow up a hypocritical feeling towards legislation. ‘ What does 
it matter what they pass? Let them pass anything they like, 
and if we find it inconvenient we will evade it.’ If this became 
a general attitude it would destroy that sense of responsibility 
and of respect for law which is the firmest foundation for stable 
government. 

But there is not sufficient material, the experience is too short, 
to dogmatise. I have tried to sum up the evidence as im- 
partially as possible, but I have not tried to conceal my own 
views, and I have found nothing in the evidence to modify them. 


A. MacCattum Scort. 
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THE DIMINISHING BIRTH-RATE: IS IT A’ 


NATIONAL DANGER? 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, in his Presidential Address given at 
the Church Congress meeting held at Middlesbrough on the 
lst of October 1912, used the following weighty words : 


There is yet another matter of pressing national concern to which I 
must briefly allude. Do not estimate its importance by the brevity of 
my allusion to it. JI desire to put it before you as a matter of the 
gravest moment. It is the serious and steady decline in the birth-rate 
of the people. I have not time to discuss the causes; and there are 
difficult aspects of the question with which I am not qualified to deal. 
It is enough to say that we are confronted by a formidable national 
danger. What is the witness of the Church? It is short and clear— 
‘ Marriage was ordained for the procreation of children.’ It is opposed 
to the spirit which prompts men and women to enjoy the sexual rela- 
tionship in which marriage is consummated and to avoid the responsi- 
bilities and prevent the consequences which nature, which God in 
nature, has attached to it. 


Evidently when the Archbishop spoke these words he meant 
them as a deliberate pronouncement on a matter of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the nation, and they were spoken 
before the most representative assembly of Churchmen that can 
be gathered together at one time. 

Amongst other authorities who have grappled with the same 
subject, the Bishop of London, in an address delivered before the 
clergy of the diocese on the 12th of October 1911, said ‘It is 
as completely proved as anything can be that the cause of all 
this [i.e. the declining birth-rate] is a deliberate limitation of 
families,’ the cause of which he puts down to the ‘ miserable 
gospel of comfort ;” and the cure is ‘to live the simpler, harder 
life our fathers lived when they made Britain what it is to-day.’ 

Father Bernard Vaughan, preaching at Farm Street Church 
on the 14th of June 1908, touched on the same subject : 


When wives refused the privilege of motherhood because it interferes 
with the hunting season, or because they could not be bored with a 
nursery, or because there was no room in their flat, or because they were 
not strong enough to bear what they did not like, he thought it was time 
to read the Riot Act. What a profanation of the laws of God! But were 
not husbands to blame? Some tried to persuade themselves they had 
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a right to regulate their state, since science itself had come to their 
assistance in the matter. He was afraid there were not a few whose 
deeds must be called by the name ‘ Racial suicide.’ The decline of the 
birth-rate was terribly significant. In some places, instead of being 
40 per 1000, it had declined into its teens per 1000.—The Times, June 15, 
1908. 


Dr. C. J. Trimble, C.M.G., in the proceedings of the Lanca- 
shire County Council on the 2nd of November 1911 said the 
declining birth-rate was a ‘national catastrophe,’ and on the 
same occasion called it ‘ social suicide,’ thus endorsing the view 
of Father Bernard Vaughan just quoted. 

It is the intention of this article to consider (1) whether 
the diminution in the birth-rate is, as alleged by the Archbishop 
of York, ‘a formidable national danger’; (2) whether, as stated 
by the Bishop of London, the deliberate limitation of families 
—which is admitted—is due to ‘the miserable gospel of com- 
fort’; (3) whether, as expounded by Father Bernard Vaughan 
and Dr. C. Trimble, this process can be correctly described as 
‘racial’ or ‘social suicide’; or (4) whether the diminution in 
the birth-rate is not a simple and unavoidable result of economic 
causes operating constantly in our midst, and not-only not a 
national danger but actually a matter on which we can afford to 
congratulate ourselves as being for the benefit and well-being of 
the people at large and tending to their prosperity, their collec- 
tive happiness, and their general welfare. 

To put it in another way, is the population of this country 
under modern conditions likely to increase, remain stationary, 
or diminish? And are the children about to be born likely to 
be as strong, vigorous, and healthy, both mentally and physically, 
as their forefathers were? 

In conducting an inquiry of this kind many factors require 
careful consideration. 

At the present time the number of deaths from all infectious 
and contagious diseases is being rapidly reduced, and there seems 
to be little doubt that in the more or less near future they will 
be abolished altogether. The same may be said of the ‘ white 
man’s scourge ’—consumption. Every disease now is under 
the strictest and most scientific observation, not only in this 
but in most other countries, the result of which will be that, 
in course of time, there is a reasonable prospect that, though 
fewer children will be born, of those that are born most will live 
till old age, and ultimately die of some senile complaint: We 
are rapidly nearing that now, for in the year ending the 31st of 
December 1910 the recorded death-rate of London was only 
12.7 per 1000, which means that if that low death-rate is to 
continue, the average duration of life of the Londoner will in 
the future be about double what it used to be. Of course, these 
2F2 
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figures are not strictly accurate, as there is much immigration 
into and emigration out of London, and so the figures are slightly 
misleading; but they are near enough to show the vastly im- 
proved chance of long life that the average Englishman now 
possesses. The effect of this will be that the- average age of 
the living Englishman will be much higher than heretofore, 
If fewer children be born, and of those that are born a larger 
proportion attain an advanced age, it follows as a matter of 
course that the average age of an Englishman will be much 
lengthened. Not only is the duration of life increased at the 
present time because of the diminution of disease ; but the food 
supply of the country is now on @ more sure basis than ever 
it was. In consequence of the increased facilities for the con- 
veyance of food from various countries, those periods of famine 
which in past times were so frequently recurring are now prac- 
tically abolished. In the years 447, 1086, 1259, 1315, 1348 to 
1357, plague devastated England, so that, according to Dr. 
Goodwin, writing in 1748, ‘the living were not sufficient to 
bury the dead. Thousands died from pestilence and famine; 
horses and dogs were eaten,’ and in London from 1348 to 1357 
“scarcely one in ten was left alive.’ Even up to two centuries 
ago, in many cases whole districts were denuded of inhabitants 
by plague, pestilence, and famine. In Esmond, Chapter VII, 
it is stated : 

Since my Lady Mary Montague brought home the custom of inocula- 
tion from Turkey, I think the severity of the smallpox, that dreadful 
scourge of the world, has somewhat abated in our part of it, and 
remember in my time hundreds of the young and beautiful who have 
been carried to the grave or have only risen from their pillows frightfully 
scarred and disfigured by this malady. In my early days this pestilence 
would enter a village and destroy half its inhabitants; at its approach 
those fled who could. 


Though this is not strictly historical, there can be no doubt 
that Thackeray was describing life as it actually occurred at 
- that period, and had ample authority to justify what he said. 
It is quite rare now to see anyone even pitted with the small- 
pox, though in my younger days it was quite common to do so. 

Sir Athelstane Baines, the President, at the opening meet- 
ing of the Royal Statistical Society in November 1909 (The Times, 
November 18, 1909), in considering the relation between births 
and deaths, or the ‘natural’ increase, amongst other things is 
reported to have said : 


The main fact brought out was that along with a well-maintained and 
in most cases a rising proportion of the married there had been a marked 
falling off in the relative number of children produced, this country 
being especially prominent in this tendency. The decreasing fecundity 
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in Great Britain had been the subject of comment for years past, the 
rate of decline having been relatively greater even than that of France. 
. . . In spite of this, however, the rate of natural increase had slightly 
risen, because the death-rate had everywhere fallen relatively much faster 
than the rate of births. 


In December 1886 I read a paper before the Preston Medico- 
Ethical Society entitled ‘A critical inquiry into some of the 
causes of the high death-rate in Preston,’ in which I showed 
from statistics that where there is a high birth-rate there is 
invariably a high death-rate, and conversely with a low birth- 
rate there is as a rule a low death-rate. It is obvious that where 
the death-rate is abnormally high, especially in children, there 
is more room for the advent of children—e.g. if a married couple 
have a family of, say, eight children, four of whom die in in- 
fancy, their means of supporting the remainder and placing 
them in life are better than if all the eight had lived—hence 
the reason why they have had eight; if none had died, they 
would probably have begun to limit the output before the number 
of eight had been attained. On referring to the seventy-second 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England and Wales for 1909 (as it will be necessary 
to quote somewhat freely from this Report in future, it will 
be alluded to as the Registrar-General’s Report), Table 29 
shows that the mean annual rate of increase by excess of births 
over deaths per 1000 living has fallen from 14.56 per 1000 living 
in the quinquennium 1876-80 to 11.08—the lowest figure on 
record—in the year 1909, the birth-rate in the quinquennium 
mentioned—1876-80—being 35.35, while the death-rate was 
20.79, the birth and death-rate in 1909 being respectively 25.57 
and 14.49. This no doubt seems disquieting; but when it is 
examined into and considered fairly it is not so bad as it at 
first appears to be. The question of emigration must be taken 
into account; most of our emigrants are young people in the 
early prime of life who might be expected to be of the age that 
would be likely to increase the population. This is only thrown 
out as a suggestion for what it is worth, as the space at my disposal 
would not allow me to pursue it to any great extent; but the 
next point to consider is that a natural increase of births over 
deaths with a low death-rate, compared with that in which there 
is a high death-rate, results in a greater increase in the number 
of people who are of a higher age being amongst the survivors ; 
that is to say, with a low death-rate and a low birth-rate the 
average age of the living would be much higher, therefore there 
would be a much more useful class of persons left, more grown up 
people, comparatively more of the active wage-earning class, than 
where the death-rate and birth-rate were both high. With a 
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low death-rate there is a general uplifting of the average age of 
the community, which may be taken as an enormous advantage, 
as there is a great extension of the working part of an individual’s 
life. 

A great deal has been made of the fact that it is in the upper 
and middle classes the decline of the birth-rate has been the 
greatest, and that therefore there is a greater increase propor- 
tionately of the lower and least desirable classes; applying the 
same process of reasoning—it is very difficult to get statistics to 
prove this, so I am compelled to fall back upon my own personal 
observations and experience—in my opinion the importance of 
this has been and is much exaggerated. The death-rate amongst 
the better middle class is abnormally low—not more than five to 
seven per cent. of their children die in infancy ; that is, they bring 
up to maturity quite ninety to ninety-five per cent. ; on the other 
hand, the death-rate in children in the lower, more indigent, and 
debased classes is comparatively a very high one—it might without 
any exaggeration in many cases be placed as high as forty or fifty 
per cent. ; the result is that, though the middle and upper classes 
do not have as many children born, there is often a natural 
increase quite as large or even larger than in the lower classes, 
and there is not that decadence of the race as a whole against 
which there is such an outcry. It may be taken as an axiom - 
that in a family of from two to four children, most of whom live, 
the children are likely to be stronger, healthier, and more vigorous 
than where there is a family of from six to twelve, a considerable 
proportion of whom die before attaining maturity. In the small 
family the children are better fed, clothed, housed, better 
educated, more thoughtfully looked after, more kindly and con- 
siderately treated ; and the mother herself, who has the duty of 
motherhood placed upon her at longer intervals, enjoys better 
health, is less worried and anxious, and altogether, though she 
produces fewer children, those she has are likely, as before stated, 
to be stronger, healthier, and more vigorous mentally and bodily 
than where the children come at a more rapid rate. In town- 
dwelling families, where the air space and bedroom accommoda- 
tion is limited, where the struggle for existence is often uncom- 
monly keen, where with large families there must be considerable 
overcrowding, the above remarks apply with increased force. To 
put it in another way, it is all very well for President Roosevelt 
and the German Emperor, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of London, and Father Bernard Vaughan to advocate the produc- 
_ tion of large families, but would these high authorities and 
dignified personages—who declaim against ‘the miserable gospel 
of comfort ’—hold the same views provided the advent of every 
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new stranger into the family meant the restriction and curtail- 
ment of the already exiguous means of the parents even to 
pinching poverty ; the diminution of the already insufficient house 
and bedroom accommodation ; the abolition of the few pleasures 
that people in this position of life have at their disposal, besides 
the drag and the drain on the system which frequent child- 
bearing produces in all but exceptionally strong and vigorous 
women—those, moreover, provided with every means and com- 
fort to support them during the eventful period of pregnancy? 

In an exceptionally interesting article which appeared in The 
Times of the 11th of October 1906 on ‘ Physical Degeneracy or 
Race Suicide,’ by Sidney Webb, he formulated the following 
seven results : 

(1) The decline in the birth-rate is not merely the result 
of an alteration in the ages of the population or in the number 
or proportion of married women or in the ages of these. 

(2) The decline in the birth-rate is not confined to the towns 
nor (so far as England and Wales is concerned, at least) is it 
appreciably, if any, greater in the towns than it is in the rural 
districts. 

(3) The decline in the birth-rate is exceptionally marked 
where the inconvenience is specially felt. 

(4) The decline in the birth-rate appears to be specially 
marked in places inhabited by the servant-keeping class. 

(5) The decline in the birth-rate appears to be much greater 
in those sections of the population which give proofs of thrift 
and foresight than among the population at large. 

(6) The decline in the birth-rate is due to some new cause 
which was not appreciably operative fifty years ago. 

(7) The decline in the birth-rate is practically, if not entirely, 
the result of deliberate volition in the regulation of the marriage 
state. 

These seven conclusions, in my opinion, are quite indisput- 
able. What do they prove? Certainly not any loss of vigour, 
procreative power, or virility in the community; but that the 
present race have come to the deliberate conclusion that it is 
not wise nor prudent to give full reins to their sexual appetite 
and its consequences ; that they should restrain themselves, have 
just so many children as they can afford to keep comfortably, to 
educate properly, to settle in life advantageously to themselves, 
and who will not unduly drag their parents down in the world and 
render their life miserable, unhealthy, impoverished, and, in many 
cases, degraded and undignified. In doing this, with these 
motives, they are to be commended and applauded for their pru- 
dence and common sense. Take the case of a labourer, a clerk, or 
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an artisan on a small wage, say 1l. to 30s. per week, who gives 
full vent to his sexual appetite and imposes no restrictions 
on himself; he begets a family of ten or twelve children; in 
the event of these children all being reared, as is now more 
and more probable in consequence of better sanitation and other 


reasons already specified, the parents are dragged down, ° 


impoverished, pauperised, the health and temper of the mother, 
unless she be of an exceptional physique and an angelical temper, 
are ruined, they are denied every pleasure and enjoyment, and 
it is all but, if not quite, impossible to make ends meet and 
to settle such a family in life at all profitably. Phiianthropists 
at other people’s expense, like Mr. Lloyd George, are exhausting 
every means in their power, by free education, free meals, and 
other devices, to place upon the shoulders of the prudent and 
thrifty members of society the extra burden of maintaining the 
children of these reckless individuals, as well as maintaining 
their own children ; this, in my opinion, is a deliberate attempt 
to encourage the production of the unwise and unfit at the expense 
of the wise and prudent. 

From the foregoing reasons it follows that the reasonable 
limitation of families, instead of leading to ‘ physical degeneracy,’ 
on the contrary will produce a stronger, healthier, and more 
robust and vigorous race, both mentally and bodily—and, as 
far as my remembrance goes, nobody has yet attempted to prove 
that there is any sign of degeneracy of the race taking place— 
all is vague surmise. If mere attainment of longer life is any 
criterion, and it ought to be, the vitality of the race must be 
very much increased. It must then be taken for granted that 
as yet there is no indication of physical degeneration or loss 
of virility but merely, as Mr. Webb very tersely puts it (article 
in The Times of October 16, 1906), ‘The existence of 
a volitional regulation of the marriage state that is now ubiquitous 
throughout England and Wales, among, apparently, a large 
majority of the population.” In the same article Mr. Webb 
goes on to say: ‘ The fact that almost every country which has 
accurate registration is showing a declining birth-rate indicates, 
though it does not prove, that the practice is becoming ubiquitous.’ 
In the same excellent and thoughtful article Mr. Webb goes on to 
say : 

Assuming, as I think we may, that no injury to physical health is 
necessarily involved, aware, on the contrary, that the result is to 
spare the wife from an onerous and even dangerous iliness, for which 
in the vast majority of homes no adequate provision in the way of 
medical attendance, nursing, privacy, rest, and freedom from worry can 
possibly be made, it is, to say the least of it, difficult on any rationalist 
morality to formulate any blame of a married couple for the deliberate 
regulation of their family according to their means and opportunities. 
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That paragraph, in my opinion quite irrefutable, entirely 
gives away the case of those exponents who are crying out 
about physical degeneracy and moral turpitude. 

The next most important point to discuss is that of ‘race 
suicide.’ 

Father Bernard Vaughan, as already quoted, said ‘The 
decline of the birth-rate was terribly significant. In some places, 
instead of being 40 per 1000, it had declined into its teens per 
1000.’ On referring to a table in Whitaker's Almanac, 1908, 
on the increase of population for England and Wales during the 
nineteenth century, it appears that the increase during the first 
decade, 1801-1811, was 14.00 per cent., while the increase during 
the last decade, 1891-1901, was 12.17 per cent., not a vast 
difference surely. The same table shows that the increase of 
population in England and Wales during the first decade of 
the last century numbered 1,271,700, while during the last 
decade of the same century the increase was no less than 
3,525,318. There was a steady and continuous increase in the 
rate of increase of the population of England and Wales, without 
one exception, during every decade of the last century. _ Not much 
sign of race or racial suicide here. Coming to quite recent periods, 
the years 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909, according to the Registrar- 
General’s reports, Tables 82 and 85, show the natural increase per 
1000 in these years as follows : 11.7 in 1906, 11.3 in 1907, 11.8 in 
1908, and 11.1 in 1909; this is surely not a great falling off 
in the natural increase of the population amongst a race who, 
according to Mr. Sidney Webb, have deliberately regulated the 
marriage state. And it must not be forgotten that as the popula- 
tion of the country increases while the area of the country 
remains the same, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain 
the same high rate of increase except by emigration. That 
seems to me to be quite obvious and indisputable, and may 
be the chief cause of the admitted diminution in the birth-rate. 

Now, to deal with Father Bernard Vaughan in his remarkable 
statement that the birth-rate has fallen from ‘40 per 1000 
to its teens per 1000.” The death-rate per 1000 in England 
and Wales during the year 1909, according to the Registrar- 
General’s returns already quoted, was 14.5; with a birth- 
rate of 40 per 1000 the natural annual increase would, with that 
death-rate, be just over 25 per 1000 or, crudely, two and a half per 
cent. Assuming that we start with a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
at the commencement of this present century, say, in 1900, and 
continue that rate of increase for a complete century, the popula- 
tion of the town would, roughly, double itself every twenty- 
five years, so that at the end of the century the town would 
contain 1,600,000 inhabitants, a rate of progress certainly no 
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town in Great Britain could possibly support under any cir- 
cumstances; more especially if we consider that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales only increased from eight millions 
to thirty-two millions during the last century, i.e. fourfold, 
whereas the rate contemplated by Father Vaughan would be 
sixteenfold. . 

It is desirable to draw the attention of men of the school 
of thought of Father Vaughan, the Bishop of London, and the 
Archbishop of York to the following pregnant remarks from the 
paper by Mr. Sidney Webb already quoted from : 


Apart from some mystic idea of marriage as a ‘Sacrament,’ or at 
any rate as a Divinely instituted regulation with peculiar religious 
obligations for which utilitarian reasons cannot be given, it does not 
seem easy to argue that prudent regulation differs essentially from 
deliberate celibacy from prudential motives. 


At the present time of commercial competition between this 
country and Germany it is usual to institute comparisons between 
these countries, being as they are such strong industrial rivals. 
Referring to the Registrar-General’s returns there is even in 
the German Empire the same progressive, steady, and continuous 
decline beth in the death- and birth-rates as there is in Great 
Britain, though it is not so well marked in Germany as it is in 
Great Britain. The birth-rate in Germany—Table 82—has fallen 
from 37.0 per 1000 in the quinquennium 1881-5, to 34.3 in the 
quinguennium 1901-5, and to 32.1 in the year 1908, the death- 
rate during the same period having fallen—Table 85—from 25.3 
in 1881-5 to 19.9 in 1901-5 and to 18.1 in 1908; so that in both 
respects, a falling birth- and death-rate, Germany and England 
are on the same footing, though it is more marked in England 
than in Germany. 

What is required to improve the race in my opinion is not to 
discourage keeping the number of the family in reasonable bounds 
but to encourage the right class of people to marry and become 
parents. Who, visiting the main streets or the promenade at 
our health resorts, can fail to be struck with the vast number of 
fine, strong, healthy, good-looking, well-educated, stalwart girls 
that are to be met with? Many, alas! have absolutely no chance 
of marriage, not due to any lack of inclination or desire to shirk 
the duties of motherhood, but in very many cases it is entirely a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence; the girls often are 
placed in comfortable surroundings and they naturally hesitate 
to leave these and come: down from their present position; the 
young men who are quite willing to undertake matrimony are 
often not desirous of pulling down the girls they would wish to 
marry into a much more penurious and pinched position than the 
one they already hold, so the match does not come off, and we 
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have a bachelor and spinster left who otherwise would have 
been most suitable parents for the maintenance of the race. This 
may be ‘the miserable gospel of comfort,’ but it is sound common 
sense and prudence and to be commended. 

Can anything be done to improve the lot of these desirable 
aspirants for marriage and to make it more feasible for them 
to marry? It seems to me that much might be done. A first 
step in the right direction has already been made in the remis- 
sion of taxation of so much per head for each child. A step 
further in the same direction might be made in the complete 
remission of income tax on all newly married men whose 
income is less than 3001. per annum for, say, the first ten years 
of their married life, with half taxation for another five years ; the 
loss of taxes thus produced being recouped to the State by a 
progressive tax on bachelors—who could well afford it—say, a 
double income tax on all bachelors of over thirty years of age, 
with a supertax on them on all incomes of over 500/. per annum. 
This method would work both ways, for it would offer a bonus on 
marriage for eligible bachelors while it would penalise the selfish 
and unpatriotic bachelor who attempted to evade his natural 
duties as a citizen, and so it would materially improve the chances 
of matrimony of the many eligible girls who are now, through 
no fault of their own, condemned to a life of single blessedness, 
though endowed by nature with every capacity for becoming 
happy and contented mothers. 

Preference in appointments might also reasonably be given 
to young married men or those about to marry. 

To sum up, the Archbishop of York in his grave statement at 
the Church Congress, when alluding to the decline of the birth- 
rate, quite omitted to couple this decline in the birth-rate with 
the corresponding decline in the death-rate, which puts quite 
another complexion on the matter, as the one is inextricably bound 
up in the other and for economical reasons follows as a matter 
of course. The Archbishop says the witness of the Church is 
short and clear—‘ Marriage was ordained for the procreation of 
children.’ Admitted that is so, was that the sole and only object 
of marriage? Have children to be procreated at all costs, to the 
loss of comfort, yea, in many cases even at the price of the 
lives of the mothers? I do not admit any such conclusion, but 
think that, along with the procreation of children, marriage has 
other obligations such as the comfort, happiness, and well-being 
of the married couple, and it is taking a sensual and low-down 
view of matrimony to limit its capabilities to the mere procreation 
of children and nothing else. The Archbishop says ‘It is 
opposed to the spirit which prompts men and women to enjoy the 
sexual relationship in which marriage is consummated and to 
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avoid the responsibilities and prevent the consequences which 
nature, which God in nature, has attached to it.’ The Archbishop 
says also ‘There are difficult aspects of the question with which 
I am not qualified to deal.’ The above is one of them, and a 
most transparent one. In consequence of absolute inexperi- 
ence and lack of knowledge of the question, no doubt the Arch- 
bishop is quite unaware of the fact that in many instances not 
only is the sexual relationship not a matter of enjoyment to 
women, but it is frequently a matter of aversion and only sub- 
mitted to for the sake of peace and quietness and as a matter 
of duty and loyalty to the master of the house ; this is especially 
the case where women have had large families and frequent 
pregnancies ; so if the woman is to be penalised by having a large 
family in consequence of the enjoyment she has experienced, she 
is doubly penalised in those cases, which are quite numerous, 
where no enjoyment is perceived but where a positive distaste 
exists. The views of Father Bernard Vaughan are those of an 
unpractical visionary and have already been disposed of. 

The Bishop of London with his theory that the decline in the 
birth-rate is due to ‘ the miserable gospel of comfort ’ is the most 
visionary and unpractical of all, and would take us back to the 
cave dwellings of our ancestors. What is the present tendency 
of all improvements but to increase our comforts, to render life 
more pleasant, more happy, and more enduring? Why do we 
tap lakes and convey the water therefrom hundreds of miles to 
the large centres of population? For our comfort, so that we can 
have a liberal supply of pure water, hot or cold, at our doors. 
Surely he would not resort to the practice of our forefathers, who 
had to carry each pail of water by hand before it could be used. 
Again, would the good Bishop do away with our railroad and ocean- 
going steam service and return to the time when land journeys 
were made by coach, waggon, or on horseback, and sea journeys 
by sailing vessels?—yet the great difference in favour of the 
modern method is one of comfort and expedition. It is surely 
more comfortable to travel first-class from London to Edinburgh 
in a few hours by train than to do the same journey by waggon in 
as many days at an infinitely greater cost both in time, money, 
inconvenience, and even danger ; yet from the tenor of his remarks 
one would be inclined to infer that the Bishop would like us to 
return to our former methods of travelling and so live the simpler, 
harder life our forefathers lived. I have just given these two 
instances of the modern ‘ gospel of comfort,’ which could be re- 
duplicated almost infinitely, so that the Bishop may be able to see 
what an untenable position he is attempting to maintain. The 
‘ miserable gospel of comfort’ which he derides is what we are all 
—and very naturally and properly—endeavouring to attain to, and 
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notwithstanding all efforts to the contrary the time seems to me 
to be rapidly coming when the lot of the ordinary mortal will be 
rendered much more agreeable, comfortable, and desirable than 
ever it has been ; and one method of accomplishment of that ideal 
will be by each individual becoming the parent of as many 
children as he can prudently see his way to maintain in comfort 
and prosperity, and no more. 


JAMEs A. RieBy, T.D., M.D. (Lond.). 


Preston. 
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A ‘YOUNG LIBERAL’ PAMPHLET 


Last June I dealt, in this Review, with a pamphlet entitled The 
Foundations of British Policy, embodying Mr. Alfred Spender’s 
views on National Military Service. By the courtesy of the Editor 
I am allowed now to make a few observations regarding a later 
publication which discusses the same subject. 

It is not as having a special mission in that respect that I 
hit Radical heads as they bob up and down. I simply do it 
because I like it. The operation affords me the same sort of 
satisfaction as was felt by the English private soldier on the 
infrequent occasions when a wily Boer, in a moment of misplaced 
confidence, came out from behind his rock. 

The pamphlet, price one penny (with portrait of author), is 
called Young Liberal Pamphlet. No. 11. Democracy and Com- 
pulsory Service, by Charles Trevelyan, M.P. It opens by saying 
that whether the democracies are going to adopt a permanently 
military character or not is the principal question which the next 
few generations of civilised men are bound to face and decide. 
‘There are masses of Englishmen to whom this issue of demo- 
cracy is unacceptable, both because one of the principal hopes 
which democratic government seemed to proffer was an increase 
of good will between peoples, and because no society absorbed in 
military necessities can hope for the same moral and economic 
development as countries which remain free from that incubus.’ 

This sentence is so typical of the mode of expression and 
mental attitude of the party of ‘clear thinking’ as to deserve 
careful attention. 

It appears, then, that ‘ masses of Englishmen ’ object to com- 
pulsory service for two reasons : 

(1) ‘Because one of the principal hopes which democratic 
government seemed to proffer was an increase of good will between 
peoples ’ ; 

(2) ‘ Because no society absorbed in military necessities can 
hope for the same moral and economic development as countries 
which remain free from that incubus.’ 

The first reason is simply childish. If masses of grown men 
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really were influenced in their private lives by the opinion that 
‘ democratic government seemed to proffer’ such and such hopes, 
they would presently find their deplorable cases in the hands of 
those appointed for the care of the mentally deficient. 

The second reason simply begs the whole question by assert- 
ing, in effect, that countries which are absorbed in military 
necessities, Germany for instance, cannot hope for the same moral 
and economic development as countries which remain free from 
that incubus, England and China for instance ; which is absurd. 

The sentence not only makes this horrible nonsense, but is 
so sloppily written that no competent Council School teacher 
would pass it in a pupil’s essay. 

But these are not the reasons why compulsory service is un- 
acceptable to masses of Englishmen, and we shall see that Mr. 
Trevelyan very well knows that they are not. 

In the section headed ‘The Danger of Compulsory Service 
Imminent’ Mr. Trevelyan admits that the opinion that National 
Military Service is necessary is ‘ weightily and respectably held ’ ; 
but he politely adds that Lord Roberts has, in some mysterious 
way, derived this opinion from the infernal regions. His 
characteristic euphemism is ‘ Has called up the spirits of a great 
political nether world.’ It is interesting to know, on such 
authority, that the inhabitants of Hades still continue to take 
a hand in politics; it must be consoling—but I will not pursue 
the subject. 

New information is always welcome, but we do not require 
to be told, as we are a little further on, ‘ that all movements of 
opinion which concern military matters are liable to be dominated 
by emergency.’ A man’s opinion concerning insurance matters 
would be liable to be dominated by the emergency of his house 
catching fire. Mr. Trevelyan goes on to say that if the Conserva- 
tive Party had at the time of the Boer War held the views as 
to military service which they now hold, there can be no doubt 
about what the result would have been; ‘the plea of necessity 
would have seemed apparent to many who might repent in the 
leisure of peace.’ So might a man—to carry on my simple 
parallel—who had paid fire insurance for several years without 
having a fire repent of having wasted his money. But what 
should we think of his intelligence if he ceased to insure? 

‘And for the future the only security against the use of 
international crises for such a purpose’ [the introduction of 
National Military Service] ‘is that the country should have 
revealed its determination beforehand to refuse compulsion at all 
costs.’ Just so, and until death and damnation supervened it 
would be ‘ all wery capital.’ 
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Distasteful as it is, I feel bound to quote at length from the 
next section, headed ‘ Upper Class Approval of Compulsory Ser- 
vice.’ 

After remarking that it is fortunate that the question of 
compulsory service stands to be decided at this time by the whole 
nation and not by the upper classes, Mr. Trevelyan proceeds : 












Conscription to an upper class is a far different problem from conscrip- 
tion to the common men of the country. The upper class provide the 
officers. And even if the compulsory service be felt to be unnecessary, it is 
pleasant enough to most young men of active mind and body to command 
and to do the brain work of soldiering. It is another story to do the 
drudgery and the obedience. It is no great deprivation for a man who comes 
from a position of some means to have to spend a year or two in learning 
the game of fighting. Why not indeed fill some of the leisure of the 
wealthy with that amusement? It is a far more onerous burden to the 
workman to lose months or years of his best working life in wasted effort 
and uneconomic exercise, producing nothing, earning nothing at the very 
time of life when young men ought to be making their position and 
measuring their abilities. 
















Here we have an unblushing appeal to the class antagonism 
which it is one of the stated objects of the proposers of National 
Military Service to break down. It is intended that the officers 
shall be selected according to their fitness for command irrespec- 
tive of their social position. I am myself of opinion that officers 
will continue to come mainly from the upper classes, as they do 
now. But the duties of command can, in any case, absorb only 
a small proportion of the well-to-do, and the majority will have 
to perform their service in the ranks. Our legislators certainly 
come chiefly from the upper classes, for very obvious reasons, and 
the people who do the ‘ drudgery’ connected with political work 
have much less chance of becoming members of Parliament than 
the poor private soldier will have of becoming an officer. 

The appeal to class prejudice is reinforced by an appeal to 
the immediate self-interest of the working-classes. They are 
told that they are to shirk the duty of fitting themselves to defend 
their country because they may suffer loss by so doing ; and then 
comes this jibe at the House of Lords : 

‘In the House of Lords, that eminent and useful museum 
| in which are exposed the simple and honest prejudices of the 
wealthy, compulsory service is already a principal exhibit.’ Lord 
Morley, Lord Haldane, and other Radical peers already occupy 
that museum. Five hundred blameless Radicals, we recently 
understood, were willing to adorn it—they may relish the jest ; 
to me it seems simply rude. 

The next section, headed ‘ Military Origin of the Agitation,’ is 
what West Country folk call ‘a masterpiece,’ not meaning to 
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imply thereby that a thing is especially good, but that it is remark- 
able for some quality or other, good or bad. 

After observing that it ‘needs audacity even to propose’ that 
a country with an overwhelmingly strong navy, without land 
frontiers to defend, should double its burdens by creating an 
army after the example of countries which have such frontiers, 
Mr. Trevelyan continues : 

‘We do not resent it, because coming from a professional 
soldier it seems natural enough. We like him for it. It shows 
how keen he is upon his work’ (my italics). As though one 
should say of the house dog ‘Good old fellow, it is rather a 
nuisance the way he keeps on barking at the wrong people, but 
we like him for it. It shows how keen he is upon his work.’ 

I confess that when I read this insolent patronage of the 
illustrious Field-Marshal I was afflicted with the ‘ cross-Channel 
feeling’ to which Mr. Lloyd George lately alluded. But what- 
ever our feelings we must pass on. 

‘It is vital to remember that this proposal . . . has been 
accepted as a discussable proposition because a great soldier, 
helped by other earnest military and military-minded men, has 
brought it before the country.’ I would invite the reader’s atten- 
tion to the words ‘and military-minded’ because it is by so 
styling them that Mr. Trevelyan discounts the opinions of such 
great civil administrators as Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. So 
might be discounted the opinions of one who spoke in favour of 
justice to publicans ; he would be, if not a publican, ‘ publichouse- 
minded’ and prejudiced pro tanto. There is a delightful sim- 
plicity about this method, but it bears no relation whatever to 
argument. The man who employs it is, in fact, either dishonest 
or intellectually capable of saying that ‘who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat.’ 

In the next sub-section Mr. Trevelyan observes that it is better 
to face the principal allegations of those who advocate compulsory 
military service and to state the opposing opinion ‘ which, while 
not denying imperfections in our national character and physical 
development, would regard the moral results of conscription as 
disastrous and the physical as doubtful.” That Mr. Trevelyan 
should use the word ‘ conscription ’ to prejudice the issue is only 
what we should expect from one living in the atmosphere in 
which he lives. 

Under the heading ‘A Subservient People’ Mr. Trevelyan 
faces the allegations thus : 

It is not necessary to deny that, if the whole youth of the country 
passed through a period of military service, they would be more accustomed 
to discipline and prone to obedience. We all can agree that the custom 
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for one or two years of prompt answering to military orders without 
challenge will make a man more likely to answer quickly and promptly 
to orders under other conditions. 


Then come the following amazing dicta : 


The question is whether that is the quality which we want in our 
people. It is a quality which is necessary to the monarchical or 
aristocratic state. But the discipline required in a democracy is different. 
Willing, conscious, deliberate subordination to just authority is good. Self- 
discipline is good. But obedience which forgets or fears to criticise 
authority, everything which detracts from liberty and teaches subservience 
is dangerous to the democratic spirit. 


After reading this one may perhaps be permitted to imagine 
Mr. Trevelyan engaging a private secretary ; the interview would, 
ex hypothesi, take some such form as this: ‘ Mr. Smith, I must 
beg you to bear in mind, if you wish to give satisfaction, that 
my authority is just, and that to just authority conscious, 
deliberate, subordination is good. At the same time you must 
understand that obedience which forgets to criticise authority, 
everything which detracts from liberty and teaches subservience 
is dangerous to the democratic spirit. Do you follow me?’ I 
find that I am unable to carry the interview further and can only 
suggest that at this point Mr. Trevelyan winked at Mr. Smith, 
and that there the matter ended very pleasantly. 

The paragraph closes thus : 


And of all forms of subservience, short of positive slavery, military 
subservience is far the worst. It requires absolute and unthinking 
obedience. It forbids challenge of authority. It punishes questioning with 
suspicion, and resistance with summary and grave penalties. 


How does military subservience punish questioning with sus- 
picion? The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education 
writes very odd English. 

We are next given to understand that even voluntary service 
is evil, ‘ because, during service, a soldier does not in his daily 
actions exercise the rights of a freeman.’ Then why have 
soldiers? How dare Mr. Trevelyan, if these are his sentiments, 
vote for the Army and Navy Estimates? How dare he be a 
member of a government which, like any other government, is 
founded, in the last resort, on force, on the willing or unwilling 
subordination of the individual to the general welfare? 

1 pass on to the next section, ‘ A Narrow View of Patriotism,’ 
not that almost every line does not call aloud for criticism, but 
my patience really is not equal to the task of dealing with them 
all. It is very hard, when such a high standard of ‘ howlers’ 
is maintained, to select the best—which is my humble endeavour. 
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I incline to think—though a public vote might give a different 
decision—that this section contains the gem of the collection : 


It is a presumption which would be insolence, if it were not for its 
honest stupidity, that patriotism is tested by willingness to serve as a 
soldier. It is necessary to say quite plainly that such an interpretation 
will not do for an educated people. Exactly the opposite is true [i.e. the 
less prepared you are to serve as a soldier the more patriotic you are]. . . 
To declare that men fulfil their patriotic duty by being ready to fight for 
their country, right or wrong, is a narrow and jejune conception, coming 
from a time when men were the chattels of their rulers. No man is a 
valuable patriot in a democracy who does not know that he must be ready 
to resist his country’s wrongs when she commits them, as well as when 
she suffers them. 


The opinion of an American patriot on this subject may be 
as well worth taking as that of Mr. Trevelyan. This opinion 
was, that up to the declaration of war a man should do his 
utmost to combat what he judged to be the wrong view, but 
that war once declared it should be for him a question of ‘our 
country right or wrong.’ * 

Let us consider for a moment what would be the logical action 
of a Young Liberal who followed Mr. Trevelyan’s advice. 

The father of a Young Liberal is engaged in a hot dispute 
which passes from words to blows; getting the worst of it he 
cries to his offspring for help: ‘No, Pa,’ the boy would reply, 
‘you were wrong there, your last argument was unsound. In- 
deed, so bad was it that I must, in the cause of general justice, 
help to kick you myself.’ 

I don’t myself think that any Young Liberal of English 
extraction would behave like this, even for Mr. Trevelyan’s sake, 
though we know what certain elderly Liberals have thought fit 
to do for their country of their own accord. 

As a bad shot who blazes away all day may be expected 
to kill or wound at least one bird, so Mr. Trevelyan in the section 
‘Tilusions as to Physical Training ’ stumbles on one argument 
which does appear at first sight to hold water. 

The argument, he says, which brings most adherents to the 
National Service scheme is that it will improve the physical 
condition of the nation. Switzerland, he points out, discards 
42 per cent. of the population for bad eyesight or disease, while 
in Germany, before the last increase in the army, only 53.4 per 
cent. of the men of military age were admitted as fit for service. 
It follows, then, he says, that, the fit only being taken, less will 
actually be done for the unfit than is done now by our voluntary 
army, which has to take and to harden for military service many 


* I make Mr. Trevelyan a present of Parson Wilbur of the Biglow Papers 
and his Ensign Gilley of the Bungtown Fencibles. 
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whom the compulsory service faction are anxious to be able to 
reject. This has a specious appearance, but let us consider it for 
@ moment. 

In the first place recruits who are passed as ‘ medically fit ’ 
are seldom, if ever, as fit as they should be, or as they become 
when they have been for some time properly fed, instructed, 
and generally looked after. They are only fit, for the most part, 
in the sense that the tradesmen were fit whose habits and con- 
dition Mr. Bernard Shaw has described with peculiar frankness. 
They seldom had need of the doctor, they were able to do their 
daily mechanical work, but fit to be fathers and capable of stand- 
ing any unusual strain they certainly were not. Is it, then, 
nothing that military service makes something better, because 
that something is not originally wholly bad? Shall we refrain 
from improving the physique of half the nation because we cannot 
improve, by the same method, the physique of the whole? 

It will be noticed that Mr. Trevelyan is estopped from denying 
the physical benefit of military training by his admission that a 
voluntary army does more for the unfit by training them than 
a compulsory army which rejected them would do. 

The matter is very simple. The National Service army will 
take those who are capable of sufficient improvement by its 
methods and the State must do the best it can with the resi. 

The next section, ‘Compulsory Service Equivalent to Con- 
scription,’ is mainly devoted to quotations from the speeches and 
writings of the protagonists of the National Service League. 
These quotations show, in fact, that there are differences of 
opinion among these gentlemen and that earlier pronouncements 
differ from later ones. This is only to be expected among people 
who are trying to work out a new system of defence for these 
islands. 

In January 1901 Lord Roberts wrote in this Review ‘ An army 
we must have, if we are to continue as an Imperial Power, or 
even to exist as an independent nation; and if the army cannot 
be obtained by voluntary means we shall have to resort to con- 
scription.’ 

On this Mr. Trevelyan remarks ‘Here is terminological 
exactitude which defies misrepresentation.’ It does not defy Mr. 
Trevelyan with impunity. It is a gross misrepresentation to 
imply that this view is Lord Roberts’ real one and that his later 
statements on the subject are false, and only made from motives 
of political expediency. Parliamentary Bills are sometimes 
drafted with ‘terminological exactitude,’ but they get amended, 
and no one thinks of going back to the original drafts for practical 
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The fact is that the National Service League is fighting for the 
acceptance of the principle of compulsion, and, that once granted, 
the soldiers and politicians must decide between them what form 
of compulsory service is best suited to our needs. 

I regard the next section, ‘ Moral Dangers,’ as peculiarly mis- 
chievous, inasmuch as it appeals with fair prospects of success 
to the prejudices of the timorous and uninformed. 

We are told that ‘The morality of a crowd of men in barracks 
is bound to be lower than if the same men are living a home 
life.’ You cannot parse the sentence, but the meaning is clear. 
The statement is one which no man can prove; we can only 
have our own opinion about it. A Royal Commission has now 
been appointed to inquire into the subject of certain diseases which 
are doing untold damage to the nation. The home life has not, 
certainly, proved an effective check to these diseases, and there 
are no statistics available to show how the ‘ home lifers’ and the 
out-livers are relatively affected. Nor are there likely to be such 
statistics. All we do know is that the nation—in which presum- 
ably the ‘home lifers’ predominate—is in a very undesirable 
condition. 

‘It is not the business of an army to be moral or to make 
character. It is its business to teach soldiers to fight at the 
expense of every other result upon them.’ Speaking as a soldier 
I say that this is simply not true. It is the business—and the 
pleasure—of officers to make the men under their command 
moral and to develop their character; they know very well 
that—considered from the practical apart from the ethical point 
of view—the better the moral and physical character of their men 
the more efficient fighters they will be. Mr. Trevelyan’s words 
are a ridiculous libel on the intelligence of those who follow the 
profession of arms. 

Now for a specimen of Mr. Trevelyan’s own morality. ‘ This 
is no longer going to be a question of lads drawn from the poorest 
of our population. It is no longer the neglected, ill-nurtured, and 
unemployed who are going to exchange their slum home for the 
regiment. The careful homes of England are to be raided for 
this enlistment.’ Apparently it doesn’t matter what happens to 
these poor ‘ neglected ’ ones, ‘ ill-nurtured and unemployed.’ No, 
it is the well-cared for who will suffer; they will at least have 
‘lodger ’ votes. 

A more shocking outrage against decent feeling I have never 
read. 

Then follow quotations from M. Drumont and M. de Freycinet, 
who both consider that conscription was, from the moral stand- 
point, bad for the nation. There must be a large balance of 
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opinion that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, for 
France still has conscription, and has it in a very severe form. 

While we are on the subject of quotations I should like to 
bring this passage to the notice of Mr. Trevelyan : ‘ Then as to 
our working-class. This class, pressed constantly by the hard 
daily compulsion of material wants, is naturally the very centre 
and stronghold of our national idea, that it is a man’s ideal right 
and felicity to do as he likes. I think I have somewhere related 
how M. Michelet said to me of the people of France that it was 
‘*a nation of barbarians civilised by conscription.’’ He meant 
that through their military service the idea of public duty and of 
discipline was brought to the mind of these masses, in other 
respects so raw and uncultivated. Our masses are quite as raw 
and uncultivated as the French, and so far from their having the 
idea of public duty and of discipline, superior to the individual’s 
self-will, brought to their mind by a universal obligation of mili- 
tary service, such as that of the conscription,’ the inhabitants of 
a certain district would rather ‘ flee to the mines and lead a sort 
of Robin Hood life underground.’ 

These words were written by Matthew Arnold—that military- 
minded apostle of ‘ Sweetness and Light ’—and I would recom- 
mend Young Liberals to read Culture and Anarchy, especially 
the chapter on ‘ Doing as one likes,’ if only as an antidote to the 
pestilent opinions of Mr. Trevelyan. 

Not being aware that John Ruskin was ever suspected of a 
tendency to militancy of a physical nature I give the following 
extract from Unto this Last with equal pleasure : 


I have already alluded to the difference hitherto existing between 
regiments of men associated for purposes of violence, and for purposes 
of manufacture; in that the former appear capable of self-sacrifice—the 
latter not ; which singular fact is the real reason of the general lowness of 
estimate in which that profession of Commerce is held, as compared with 
that of arms. Philosophically, it does not, at first sight, appear reasonable 
(many writers have endeavoured to prove it unreasonable) that a peaceable 
and rational person, whose trade is buying and selling, should be held in 
less honour than an unpeaceable and often irrational person, whose trade 
is slaying. Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has always, in spite of 
the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier’s trade, verily and essentially, is not slaying, but being 
ont This, without well knowing its own meaning, the world honours him 

‘or. 


In ‘ Danger to Labour’ Mr. Trevelyan calls the attention of 
working-men to the fact that a conscript army strengthens the 
hands of the central government—witness the promptitude and 
success with which the French railway strike was suppressed, 
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when the railwaymen were simply called back to do, as soldiers, 
work which they had refused to do as civilians. 

As far as I can gather Mr. Trevelyan holds that it is a 
disadvantage, from a national point of view, for a government 
to be strong enough to deal with strikes which are dangerous to 
the community. I hope I do him no injustice, but that is how I 
understand his remarks. It would be interesting to have the 
opinion of his colleagues on this, and on its natural corollary, that 
it would be to the public advantage that any body of strikers 
should be able to impose its will on the government. 

I am sure that, even in this administration, Mr. Trevelyan 
would be in a minority of one. 

In the section headed ‘Why European Democracies are no 
Example to England’ Mr. Trevelyan attempts to show that the 
military organisation of democratic Switzerland should not be 
copied by England. His argument put briefly is : That Switzer- 
land has adopted military service because, taught by previous 
experience, she feels the necessity for it; but that England, not 
having had the same experience, does not feel the necessity and 
therefore need not take the same precautions. 

It simply comes to this, according to Mr. Trevelyan, that the 
people at large think that the country is safe without compulsory 
military service and members of the National Service League do 
not, which we knew before. 

From 1793 to 1815 the French were anxious to invade 
England. But they could not because of the English Fleet. 
‘Our Fleet secured us. The common folk continue to believe 
that our Fleet secures us now.’ The common folk know, of 
themselves, no more about it than they do about the differential 
calculus. How should they? They have experts to advise them 
in the matter. For a long time the experts reported no danger, 
and experience has justified them. Conditions having changed, 
the experts now say there is danger, giving reasons, and Mr. 
Trevelyan says in effect ‘ The common folk continue to think that 
the country is safe, you advocates of military service do not; 
therefore you are more cowardly than the common folk and 
wrong.’ Q.E.D. Will even Mr. Trevelyan defend the position 
thus baldly and fairly stated? 

The section ‘ The Spirit of Fear’ calls for no notice, since it 
merely expresses Mr. Trevelyan’s personal opinion that Lord 
Roberts and his coadjutors are ‘dreary Cassandras,’ actuated by 
@ spirit of unreasoning terror comparable to the ‘funk of the 
Russian crews which caused the catastrophe to the Baltic fishing- 
boats.’ An impertinence of this kind answers itself. 

T would point out that it was the North Sea fishing-boats 
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which were sunk on the occasion referred to; but I can well 
imagine that a geographical detail of that kind would have little 
interest for this authority on education. 

There is only one sentence in the section ‘ Military Ambition 
for a Continental War’ which calls for special comment. 


If it is still the accepted national policy that the army is for the defence 
of the Empire in Asia, America, and Africa, and not for European inter- 
ference, there is no reason to calculate on the denudation of the kingdom 
of its regular army at the commencement of any great European war. 


The country was denuded of its regular army, within the 
memory of the youngest Young Liberal, for the defence of a part 
of the Empire situated in Africa, and had Germany at that. time 
been in the possession of the fleet which she has now, Mr. Tre- 
velyan would probably not have been ‘ making his position and 
measuring his abilities ’ in the calm security he then enjoyed. 

That National Military Service is ‘ Adverse to our recognised 
National Policy’ Mr. Trevelyan considers is clearly established 
by the pronouncements of Mr. Arnold-Forster in 1905 and of 
Mr. Asquith at the beginning of last year. 

Observe carefully Mr. Arnold-Forster’s words: ‘I hope and 
think we may eliminate the idea that we are going to enter into 
competition with the great military nations of the world in con- 
tinental warfare.’ To keep our treaty obligation regarding the 
neutrality of Belgium is not ‘to enter into competition with the 
great military nations of the world in continental warfare.’ 

And again, early in 1913, when Lord Hugh Cecil said: 
‘There is a very general belief that this country is under an 
obligation, not a treaty obligation, but an obligation arising out 
of an assurance given by the Ministry in the course of diplomatic 
negotiations, to send a very large armed force out of this country 
to operate in Europe.’ Mr. Asquith interrupted ‘I ought to say 
that is not true.” Note the words, ‘a very large armed force.’ 
What is a very large force? It all depends. And there still 
remains the treaty regarding the neutrality of Belgium. As to 
this treaty the Radicals ‘never mention it, its name is never 
heard.’ 

Again, on the 24th of March Mr. Asquith says ‘If war arises 
between European Powers there are no unpublished agreements 
which will restrict or hamper the freedom of the Government or 
of Parliament to decide whether or not Great Britain should 
participate in a war.’ 

The treaty regarding the neutrality of Belgium is published. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s views as to the lessons to be derived from our 
continental wars are, to say the least, peculiar, and under the 
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heading ‘ Unsound in Strategy’ he gives us the benefit of them. 
They may be summarised thus. 

In the campaigns of William the Third the allies were under 
the British Commander-in-Chief. 

In the period of Marlborough’s campaigns it was he who 
‘dictated the strategy of the war all over Europe,’ and throughout 
the Blenheim campaign he was practically supreme. 

During the eighteenth century the British expeditions were all 
under the same conditions. 

In the Napoleonic wars we fought for our own hand through- 
out ‘ unhampered by the dictation of allies.’ 

In the Waterloo campaign Wellington commanded the most 
important part of the allied forces. 

‘In the Crimea the British and French commanders had equal 
authority and the forces were nearly equal. The British force 
was not at the mercy of the French.’ 

From these facts—assuming them to be facts—Mr. Trevelyan 
draws the conclusion that under no other conditions—i.e. only as 
possessing the supreme commander—should Englishmen fight as 
part of an allied force. It is a strange doctrine. How did our 
allies, who, obviously, occupied an inferior position, manage to 
get along? Where should we have been if, for such a reason, 
they had declined to fight? 

If, when the time comes, we are not fortunate enough to have 
the best commander, how could we claim to command? 

It so happened, in the cases mentioned, that we had the ablest 
generals, and their personality very naturally imposed itself upon 
the less-gifted leaders of the allies. 

That we are never to fight with allies unless we dictate the 
strategy and supply the supreme commander in the field is a 
pretty sort of claim to make. 

Further we are told ‘There are no conditions under which 
we could expect to be certain of victory with our army if we 
fought by the side of an ally on the Continent. It would be a 
gambling transaction.’ Peculiarly distressing, no doubt, to Mini- 
sters who are so enamoured of the idea of safety that they call a 
Stock Exchange speculation an investment. 

We are, notoriously, certain of nothing but ‘ death and taxes,’ 
but are we to neglect every mundane concern because of that? 

I am told that it is possible, in these days, for the pernicious 
opinions which I have endeavoured to expose to be honestly held. 
Of a writer, in whose pamphlet the trail of the professional 
politician is too plain to be ignored, it is hard to believe it. 

It may be remembered that Whistler, in his epistolary skir- 
mishes with Mr. Harry Quilter, frequently expressed the opinion 
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that ‘’Arry’ was dead. It was not so, and Mr. Quilter con- 
tinued to show undoubted signs of life. In regard to Mr. 
Trevelyan I cherish no such illusion; I do not think he is at all 
likely to be affected, much less to die, because of anything which 


anyone can say. He will persist, I believe, in defending his 


dangerous fallacies as long as he can speak, or hold a pen. 
Had he been pervious to argument, or ridicule, or criticism, 
he never could have written Young Liberal Pamphlet No. 11. 


ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBEIL. 











1914 


DISARMAMENT: AN OBJECT LESSON 
FROM 1870 


Limitation of Armaments is again in the air: the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany are described by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as ‘infinitely more friendly’; the 
German Free Conservative Post considers this an ‘absolutely 
ridiculous exaggeration,’ but allows that the relations between 
the two countries are at the present moment ‘not bad.’ 

During 1868 war between France and Prussia was freely 
discussed ; France was prepared to regard any increase in the 
area of the North German Confederation as a casus belli, and 
Prince Napoleon on his return from a visit to Germany for the 
express purpose of feeling the pulse of German sentiment, 
although conveying to the Emperor the idea that the best policy 
for France was to remain at peace, yet declared his opinion that 
a war with Prussia should be made ‘this year or never,’ as the 
consolidation of Germany was proceeding surely and rapidly, 
and a war hereafter would have to be waged with ‘a Ger- 
many thoroughly united and perfectly organised.’ General un- 
easiness was felt, as notwithstanding all assurances to the 
contrary, it was thought that France was preparing for war; 
and a request from M. Moustier, the French Ambassador, to 
Lord Stanley that Queen Victoria’s Government should ‘ give 
advice’ to the Prussian Government was regarded as an 
attempt to commit Great Britain beforehand to adopting an 
attitude favourable to France in the event of a crisis occurring 
in the relations of that country with Prussia, and was certainly 
open to the suspicion that the Emperor had reason to anticipate 
that such a crisis was possibly impending. 

However, notwithstanding the important speech made by 
General von Moltke on the position which Germany should hold 
as a predominant power in Europe, and of the use to be made 
of the army and navy in consolidating German unity, which 
caused considerable irritation in France, the political barometer 
towards the end of July showed a tendency to fair weather, 
and the immediate fear of war between France and Prussia 
seemed to be on the wane. 

459 
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The following letter from Lord Lyons (Ambassador in Paris) 
to Lord Stanley, dated October 13, 1868, is probably a 
correct picture of the situation in Prussia : 

Lord Clarendon arrived here on Saturday. He has given me accounts 
of interesting conversations he has had with the King and Queen of Prussia, 
and with General Moltke. . . . The sum of what was said by all three is 
that Prussia earnestly desires to keep at peace with France; that she will 
be very careful not to give offence, and very slow to take offence: that if 
a war is brought on she will act so as to make it manifest to Germany and 
to Europe that France is the unprovoked aggressor. 

On the 19th of October 1868 Lord Clarendon dined with the 
Emperor and had a long conversation with him after dinner, 
the gist of which is given very fully by Lord Lyons in a letter 
to Lord Stanley dated October 20 (Lord Newton’s Life 
of Lord Lyons) : the comments of Lord Newton on this letter 
contain the following passage : 

The important conclusion to be drawn from his language is that the 
Emperor was, at all events at that period, sincerely anxious to avoid war, 
conscious of the military power of Prussia, and extremely anxious to 
induce the British Government to take some step in the nature of mediation, 
which should avert the threatened conflict and enable France to withdraw 
with honour. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia was at this time (as always) a 
powerful advocate for peace, and would have been glad to put 
the Prussian Army on a peace footing, and although the King 
of Prussia was known to be scarcely open to argument on this 
subject, the Crown Prince informed Lord Clarendon that he 
considered that ‘in a year or two he will have to yield to the 
outcry of the people against the increased taxation that such 
monster armaments entail’ (letter from Lord Clarendon to Lord 
Lyons, December 18, 1868). 

Early in 1869 the Belgian Government prohibited the amalga- 
mation of a French with a Belgian railway company, whose lines 
adjoined, owing to a fear of excessive French influence in 
Belgian territory ; great irritation was caused in France by this 
action, which was at once attributed (probably incorrectly) to 
Bismarck’s instigation. 

However this may be, it is noteworthy that Queen Victoria 
was one of the first to give voice to her apprehension that France 
would be in a position to exercise undue influence in Belgium 
if the railway concession were sanctioned, and British diplomatic 
action was accordingly taken. 

In July 1869 Napoleon the Third granted the great measure 
of constitutional reform which had been so insistently demanded 
by the country’s representatives for a considerable time, and 
public interest in France was much more concerned with home 
than with foreign politics during the remainder of the year. 
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In January 1870 it became known that Bismarck intended 
to create a North German Empire and that the King of Prussia 
was not averse to being an Emperor. 

During the winter of 1869-70 the persistent efforts of the 
French Government to enlist the sympathy and good offices of 
Great Britain to secure a reduction in Prussian armaments took 
definite shape. 

It was felt in France that the relations between herself and 
Prussia were in a condition of such delicate equilibrium that no 
tisk must be run of anything like a rebuff from Prussia to 
French overtures ; for this reason M. Ollivier pressed upon Lord 
Lyons the desirability of Great Britain showing that she was 
favourable to a measure of restriction of armaments and paving 
the way beforehand for the more definite proposals which it 
was felt that France would have to make publicly before long. 

The extreme delicacy of the situation was fully recognised, 
and it was considered that in the first instance Bismarck should 
be approached quite unofficially. Lord Clarendon, who was a 
persona grata at the Prussian Court and held at this time no 
official position, was obviously the most suitable person to under- 
take this difficult task, and an opportunity presented itself at the 
end of January for him to take the first steps. 

Bismarck had made some complimentary remarks on the 
friendly interest which Lord Clarendon had always shown in 
Prussian affairs, and these were communicated to him by the 
Prussian Minister in London; he therefore, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Queen and Gladstone, wrote a memorandum 
to Lord A. Loftus, the British Ambassador at Berlin, in which 
he expressed his pleasure at the allusions which Bismarck had 
made to his interest in the welfare and greatness of Germany, 
and then went on to deal with the momentous subject of dis- 
armament. 

After disclaiming any intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of Prussia, he writes : 

But it is in the general interest of Europe, of peace, and of humanity, 
that I desire to invite the attention of Count Bismarck to the enormous 
standing armies that now afflict Europe by constituting a state of things 
that is neither peace nor war, but which is so destructive of confidence that 
men almost desire war with all its horrors in order to arrive at some 
certainty of peace—a state of things that withdraws millions of hands 
from productive industry and heavily taxes the people for their own injury 
and renders them discontented with their rulers. 

It is a state of things in short that no thoughtful man can contemplate 
without sorrow and alarm, for this system is cruel, it is out of harmony 
with the civilisation of our age, and it is pregnant with danger. 

To modify this system would be a glorious work, and it is one that 
Prussia, better than any other Power, might undertake. She would not 
only earn for herself the gratitude of Europe, but give a great proof of 
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her morality and her power; it would be a fitting complement of the 
military successes she has achieved. . . . 

France has never been more peacefully disposed than at the present 
time, under a responsible Government which cannot make war ‘for an 
idea,’ because it represents a nation that is determined to maintain peace 
so long as there is no just cause for war, and because the Emperor entirely 


shares the feelings of his people. 

I know that the Government of France will seek for popularity and 
power in @ peaceful policy and in economy: notwithstanding the vast and 
increasing wealth of the country and the almost proverbial indifference of 
the people to taxation. 

There would consequently, I am convinced, be no opposition on the part 
of the French Government to a reduction of the army pari passu with 
Prussia. For reasons, however, quite intelligible, neither Government 
may choose to take the initiative in such a proposal: but if I had authority 
to do so, I do not doubt that the Queen would allow me to sound the 
Government in Paris, in a manner entirely confidential, that should in 
no way compromise either Government, whatever might be the result of 


the suggestion. 
Pray read this letter to Count Bismarck with the sincere expression of 


my esteem. 

Neither Lord Lyons nor Lord Clarendon was sanguine of 
the success of this overture, which had been undertaken under 
pressure of persistent representations on the part of the French 
Government. 

Bismarck’s reply was not long in coming; it was clear, 
trenchant, and left no possibility of any illusions remaining as 
to the prospect of Prussia consenting to a partial disarmament ; 
he expressed a polite but cynical disbelief in the Emperor’s deter- 
mination to maintain peace, and alluded to a conversation which 
he had held with the Emperor only ten months previously, in 
which the latter had said that if the grant of greater internal 
liberty (constitutional government) failed to bring content and 
loyalty to France, then war was the only alternative. ‘ This 
danger occurred only ten months ago,’ wrote Bismarck, ‘ and 
who can say that it may not occur again?’ 

Count Daru, French Ambassador in London, did not let the 
question drop, however, and unofficial communications continued 
to be interchanged between him and Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Lyons, and the interesting suggestion is made by Lord Clarendon 
that ‘nothing is more likely to bring over Germany than France 
partially disarming without reference to Prussia.’ . . . ‘the 
Germans will be flattered by it as a proof of confidence, and 
it will furnish them with a fresh weapon against their 
War Budget.’ 

Bismarck’s verbal reply above quoted, which was communi- 
cated by Lord A. Loftus to Lord Clarendon, was followed by a 
lengthy and well-considered memorandum to Count Bernstorff 
on the 9th of February. This memorandum is given in full in 
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Lord Newton's Life of Lord Lyons’ and is of great histori- 
cal interest; it is a well thought out, statesmanlike exposition 
of the whole question of limitation or reduction of armaments, 
and would apply almost as it stands to the present day. Towards 
the end of this important memorandum Bismarck says : 

Any weakening of Prussia’s power, any disturbance of the balance of 
power in Europe, can hardly be for the interest of England. It must be 
acknowledged that whilst on the one hand the state of preparation for 
war of the Great Powers gives rise to apprehension, still that very state 
of preparation may on the other hand prove a practical guarantee that any 
attempt to assail or to disturb existing rights will be firmly and effectively 
met. . . . The inclinations of a nation may be essentially peaceful, they 
may rest on a keen appreciation of their own interests, but they are never- 
theless liable to be suddenly changed by some unforeseen accident or by 
fictitious agitation. 

Under such circumstances, neither the most powerful Monarch nor the 
most influential Minister is able to estimate or guarantee the duration of 
peaceful inclinations. I am persuaded that when you submit these remarks 
for Lord. Clarendon’s consideration he will not see in them a refusal to 
enter into the views which he has so happily and eloquently set forth, but 
rather the expression of the very serious responsibility which rests with 
a Minister who is called upon to advise his Sovereign in a matter pregnant 
with such important consequences. 


Lord Clarendon was more encouraged by the last paragraph 
than deterred by the relentless logic of the body of the memoran- 
dum, and accordingly returned to the charge on the 9th of March 
with a closely reasoned and plausible memorandum in favour of 
disarmament, in which a strong point is made of the willingness 
of the Emperor to assent to a diminution of one tenth of the 
annual conscription without asking for reciprocity on the part of 
Germany. Perhaps it was a little ingenuous to quote France 
as ‘a nation resolutely pacific, with a Government depending on 
popular support and therefore equally pacific.’ 

Bismarck’s reply entered into every possible aspect of the 
question, and he was no more encouraging than in his reply to the 
former memorandum. 

The pacificists were, however, still sanguine, and in the 
light of their own hopes translated Count Bismarck’s discourag- 
ing memorandum as holding out somewhat better prospects than 
his former one; but when Bismarck’s final dictum, after laying 
Lord Clarendon’s letters before the King, was received, it was 
seen clearly that it was useless to pursue the subject further, 
and indeed would only arouse suspicion and irritation on the 
part of Prussia against England if the futile discussion were con- 
tinued. 

It is remarkable, as Lord Newton says, that Lord Clarendon 
does not appear to have grasped the really essential fact that ‘ it 

* Vol. ii. p. 261. 
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was the fixed and inexorable determination of Bismarck to force 
a conflict upon France whenever the favourable opportunity should 
arise.’ Lord Granville was apparently equally blind to the 
intentions of Prussia up to as late a date as the 12th of July. 
Finally, after several months of disarmament discussion and pro- 
fessions both on the part of France and Prussia that they were 
animated by only the most pacific sentiments, and that nothing 
but a really serious cause could bring about a conflict, the French 
were stirred to a frenzy over the idea of a Hohenzollern ascend- 
ing the throne of Spain, which was made out to be a question 
affecting the national honour ; and no doubt animated by the idea 
that they were better prepared for war than Prussia and that 
the casus belli was of such a nature as not to involve any of the 
German States except Prussia, the nation and its Ministers 
clamoured for war, and on the 19th of July war was formally 
declared. 

This résumé of the diplomatic history of disarmament negotia- 
tions of forty-four years ago requires no comment; the study of 
the full text of the despatches published by Lord Newton in the 
first volume of his Life of Lord Lyons is one which may be 
commended to all who are victims of ‘ the great illusion.’ 


F. G. STONE. 
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